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PREFACE | 


Student personnel work in colleges and universities has not 
yet come of age, While nearing maturity in some institutions, 
in general it is still a lusty and bumbling adolescent with evi- 
dences of steady growth clearly apparent. Not'so many years 
ago student personnel work was generally interpreted in the 
rather narrow terms of advising or counseling. Today the 
offices of the personnel deans, the health service, student activi- 
ties, financial aid, job placement, and many other elements of 
the total campus organization are recognized as important facets 
of student personnel work; they are being carefully coordinated 
so that each can contribute efficiently to the student's well-being 
and social orientation. And so, despite its youth, this activity 
is now accepted in the collegiate organization as of comparable 
significance to those of instruction and administration. It is 
simply a younger member of the family. : 

This book is written for use as a text in student personnel ~ 
sequences in college and in the graduate school. : It should have 
direct value in courses in general or secondary school guidance 
where it becomes desirable to compare collegiate student per- 
sonnel work with’the high school guidance program. It should 
also have a contribution to make to those courses or curricula 
designed to prepare college and university teachers; as a part 
of such training, the prospective faculty member should con- 
sider his future function in’ the student personnel program, to 
which constant reference is made in this volume. Similarly, 
those thoughtful and sincere staff and faculty members who seek 
to clarify their contribution "to the student personnel program 
will find material here to answer many of their questions. It is 
the author’s sincere hope that on campuses where student per- 
sonnel programs are in development—and especially where he 
has discussed personnel work or has acted as a personnel pro- 
gram consultant—this book will be found helpful. 
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PREFACE 


‘There has been a great deal of substantial and effective writ- 
ing in this area, largely, however, in the form of articles, bul- 
letins, chapters, and collections of papers presented at confer- 
ences. By examining this varied material within the framework 
of a consistent point of view, it is hoped that this book will 
advance further toward maturity the complex of functions that 
make up the student personnel program. 

There are several premises in the philosophy that has guided 
the writing of this book. In brief they are: (1) Student per- 
sonnel services and instructional services are parallel and some- 
times overlapping phases of the educational program. (2) The 
college and university are concerned with the development of 
persons in their contemporary social setting and accept the psy- 
chological truism that in this development each phase of the 
personality is affected by, and in turn affects, every other phase 

` of the total personality. (3) Student personnel services are in 
every sense services to students and must therefore be devel- 
oped in response to a realistic analysis of student needs. (4) In- 
dividual assistance to students, and assistance through the de- 
OL ah of group situations, are of equal and interrelated sig- 
~ nificance i in a student personnel program. (5) Although some 
“educational functions can be clearly accepted as student per- 
sonnel functions, others are borderline between instructional 
and student personnel, or between general administration and 
student personnel administration; whether they are appropri- 
ately considered a part of the student personnel program depends 
upon the manner in which they are administered. 

While these premises are essentials of the philosophic ap- 
proach, the two fundamental concepts upon the acceptance of 
which this book must stand or fall are: (1) The parallel sig- 
nificance, throughout the program, of student development 
through counseling and through group situations, and (2), the 

F principle that an educational function is a student personnel 

= ‘service, not because it is so labeled, but because it is designed 

to serve current student need. 

Professor Ruth Strang contributed Chapters 8 through 12 of 
this volume. They are strong chapters in the important area 
of group experiences. Dr. Strang’s leadership i in this and other 
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fields is so well established that I considered myself fortuna 
to have secured her aid in writing this portion 'of'the book. 

In addition to my deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Strang and 
to Dr. Harl Douglass, who carefully read the entire manuscript, 
I am grateful to a number of other colleagues who have read 
various chapters. Dean E. G. Williamson, of this campus, read 
the first two thirds of the manuscript and, from his compre- 
hensive experience and understanding, contributed useful sug- 
gestions. He also gave me encouragement when I was at that 
well-known stage in the preparation of any manuscript when 
one is ready to open wide the furnace door! Professor William 
R. Crooks, of Oregon State College, read and commented 
thoughtfully upon each of the chapters. Dr. Walter Van Dyke 
Bingham read and made critical comments on Chapters 4 and 5. 
Dean R, E. Summers, of this University, gave a host of excel- 
lent critical suggestions on Chapter 15. Dr. Cyril J. Hoyt, of ` 
the University’s Bureau of Educational Research, assisted ma- 
terially in clarifying the content of Chapter 17. Others to whom 
I am grateful are Professor Clifford P. Archer and Mr. George 
B. Risty, both of this campus, for their help on Chapters 14 


and 13 respectively, and Miss Joan Poindexter, now of Cornell cE tht 


University, for her assistance with Chapter 16. Other col- 
leagues, too numerous to mention, have contributed in ways 
that will be clearly apparent as the book is read. 

My greatest debt for encouragement and staunch support is 
to my wife and to Mr. Clarence Mahler, my teaching assistant 
of the past two years. They have maintained each other and me 
in doing the other things that I should have done while writing 
this book. 

k C. GILBERT WRENN 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
January, 1951 
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CHAPTER 1 


Personnel Services and the Needs of Students 
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The Philosophy of Student Personnel Work 
The Analysis of Student Need 
Basic Needs 
Specific Needs 
Need versus Problem 
Here Come the Students! 
Student A and Personnel Services 
Justification and Scope of Student Personnel Services 
Concluding Statement z ` : 
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It is appropriate that the first chapter of a volume which 
contains the phrase “student personnel” in its title should focus 
attention upon the needs of students in their college, community, 
national, and world environment. As its name implies, student — 
personnel work is primarily for students. It may serve them 
directly or indirectly; directly through an analysis of needs and 
the establishment of specific facilities to meet them; indirectly 
through improving the morale of the institution and making it 
a more effective instrument of social progress. The emphasis 
upon the individual in the college or university is justified, be- 
cause one way to raise the level of effectiveness of the college, or 
of society as a whole, is to increase the competence and maturity 
of each individual. That is why this book is chiefly concerned 
with students and with the ways in which student personnel serv- 
ices can assist them in the discovery and development of their 
best individual potentialities. = 
The essential features of student personnel work are (1).a 
point of view or pervasive philosophy of education, (2) the 
student personnel services themselves, and (3) the administra- 
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tion of those services. The student personnel point of view per- 
meates every aspect of education. The personnel services con- 
tribute directly to the varied out-of-classroom needs of students. 
The administration of the personnel program provides the nec- 
essary conditions for the effective functioning of these services 
within the framework of the educational program of the insti- 
tution. A good share of this chapter is devoted to an analysis of 
this point of view and of the nature of student needs* which 
call for personnel services. The succeeding chapter analyzes 
the development of the personnel program as a whole and its 
administration. 


The Philosophy of Student Personnel Work 


7 The student personnel “point of view,” a term frequently 
substituted in careless thinking for student personnel services, 
is a pervasive philosophy regarding the individual that affects 
the curriculum of the institution, its teaching procedures, ad- 

ià “ministrative policies, selection of faculty, regulation of student 

“conduct—in short, the entire program of the institution.* The 
degree to which it is present in an institution goes far to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the student personnel program. With 
a high degree of acceptance of such a philosophy, student per- 
sonnel services can be initiated and developed with maximum 
benefits to students and minimum friction within the institution. 
When such a point of view is not held by the faculty, by the 
business administration, and by the academic administration, 
conditions are unfavorable for the initiation and the growth of 
personnel services. 
This educational philosophy is based upon three assumptions 
regarding students in a college or university. They are: (1) in- 
dividual differences in the student body are anticipated, i.e., the 


1 See pages 13 and 14 for definitions of “need” and “problem.” f 
2 The American Council on Education in 1938 issued a very significant i 
statement by a group of leaders in student personnel work entitled The Stu- | 
dent Personnel Point of View. This was revised in 1949 by the Council’s 
Committee on Student Personnel Work in a somewhat more complete state- 
ment on philosophy and the resulting student personnel services, The Student 
Personnel Point of View, American Council on Education, Washington, 1949, 
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uniqueness of each personality does not cause surprise but is 
expected and planned for; (2) the individual is conceived of and 
treated as a functioning whole and his development in all areas 
of living is treated as a unit; (3) teaching, counseling, student 
activities, and other organized educational efforts of the institu- 
tion start realistically from where the individual student is, not 
from the point of development at which the institution would 
like to find the hypothetical average student. The individual’s 
current drives, interests, and needs are accepted as a significant 
point of origin in developing the program of the institution. 

It is easy to see that the concepts of individual differences and 
the wholeness of personality are basic to curriculum development 
and to the provision of student personnel services. Lack of ac- 
ceptance of the facts regarding the uniqueness of an individual 
personality will result in a restricted and inflexible curriculum as 
well as in a lack of counseling assistance in planning the most 
effective program for the individual. It will also result in a 
discipline policy which expects all students to behave alike and 


punishes them if they do not do so. Such an attitude on the part a> 


of the administrator of a college or university will result in the 
discouragement of individualized teaching, the employment of 
counselors, or the provision of a varied curriculum and staff. 
To an even greater degree, the business management of the 
institution is affected by the basic concept of the wholeness of 
personality. Many educational experiences and services are justi- 
fied if the concept of the whole person is the basis of an educa- 
tional program, but these curricular and personnel offerings are 
“expensive” to one who does not accept such a philosophy. 
The experiences necessary to social, emotional, artistic, and 
physical development call for instruction, equipment, and facili- 
ties that the conventional administrator and comptroller find 
hard to justify. There is a similar reluctance to provide counsel- 
ing, placement, health, or other services that will contribute to 
the best adjustment and development of the individual student. 
Even when a personnel staff is appointed, college administrators 
of institutions which are committed to an intellectual emphasis 
frequently act without realizing that such persons are being 
asked to function in an environment unfavorable to effective 
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personnel work. Counselors are frustrated when they attempt 
to help students plan individual programs within a fixed cur- 
riculum, or where little attention is given to meeting student 
needs for social life or emotional independence. Student per- 
sonnel services, under the best of leadership, can only partly 
compensate for a campus policy that does not recognize the 
significance of individual differences and the development of the 
whole person. 

The third pivot point of this philosophy—starting from pres- 
ent student interests and needs—is influential in determining the 
nature of the curriculum, teaching methods, counseling methods, 
and regulations affecting student conduct. This aspect of the 
student personnel point of view would accept the student as he 
is, in all of his immaturity and narrowness of interests, and assist 
him in the growth process from there to somewhere else—the 
larger life of a contemporary world. It would be in agreement 
with the belief of a great and wise dean that “the main task of 
the college is to make men fit for the world.” è This philosophy 
would not be disturbed at student crudities. In the field of art, 
for example, it would start with his present art experiences in 
everyday life and lead him gradually to theories of art and appre- 
ciation of the old masters. The person with this philosophy 
would not expect adult performance and judgment from an 
eighteen-year-old and yet would treat as an adult those who dis- 
played adult behavior. The curriculum emanating from such a 
philosophy would not start with “the one hundred best books” 
but would move as rapidly as possible from the student’s read- 
ing interests to the highest reading achievement of which he is 
capable. Personnel services would be developed in response to 
proved need, counselors would listen more and talk less. Where 
the curriculum and administration policy is realistic with regard 
to student nature and student need, counselors will have fewer 
maladjusted and frustrated students to deal with. 

The purpose of this discussion of the student personnel point 
of view is to indicate how such a philosophy affects the entire 


* Anna L. Hawkes and Herbert E. Hawkes, Through a Dean’s Open Door, 
A Guide for Students, Parents, and Counselors, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1945, p. 240. 
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environment in which personnel services operate and, con- 
sequently, the quality of those services. If the basic philosophy 
of the institution is realistic concerning student nature and need, 
then the other elements of a program of student personnel work, 
the personnel services and their administration, have a chance 
to function effectively in meeting student needs. 


The Analysis of Student Need 


Analyses of student needs vary, depending upon (1) the con- 
cept of the psychological nature of the individual, and (2) the 
method of analysis employed in the study. It is not enough to 
say that these are interrelated, for in actuality the first deter- 
mines the second. As a consequence, studies of need vary from 
the highly qualitative approaches of the psychoanalyst to quanti- 
tative studies by the statistician. There are in general two ways 
of studying the individual, the first of which is the attempt to 
appraise the “whole” person by methods which may be func- 
tionally sound but which depend upon personal judgments that 
are difficult to verify. This is the approach of the investigator 
who defines “need” as inclusive and broad in nature, such as the 
“need for satisfying personal experiences,” or “the need for 
security.” The second type of appraisal attempts to measure the 
Specifics, or elements of the total personality, objectively (in a 
manner that makes it possible for another investigator to check 
the results) and with a known degree of reliability and validity. 
Such studies would produce statements of need as, for instance, 
“the need for more dances in the social program,” or “the need 
for financial aid.” » 

It is obvious that the generalized statement of need, although 
often unsupported by objective evidence, is more fundamental 
and dynamic than are the specific but perhaps superficial state- 
ments of need growing out of research studies. It is, of course, 
also true that these broader concepts of need are more difficult 
to translate into the specifics of appropriate action. 

It might seem relevant at this point to identify and discuss the 
numerous studies of student need, both the broad analyses, of 
adolescence and the investigation of specific college groups. To 


as 
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do justice to the subject would take many pages ; for the present, 
it will be sufficient to sift the findings that are applicable to the 
college situation. Extensive analyses of these studies by Strang + 
and Wrenn and Bell * are already in print. 


Basic Needs——The major needs of young people during the 
adolescent period between ages twelve and twenty, or slightly 
beyond, upon which most psychologists would agree are these: 


1. The need to become increasingly independent of parents 
and other adults.® 

2. The need to establish satisfying intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional relations with the opposite sex (heterosexuality is 
the technical term). 

3. The need for status in his own age group, acceptance by 
both sexes. 

4. The need for a sense of security: emotional security in 
having someone love him and believe in him, economic 
‘security in the present with promise for the future, social 
security in a sense of belonging to an accepted social unit, 
such as the family or other primary social group. 

5. The need for success and a feeling of growth or achieve- 
ment in at least one area of his life. 

6. The need for an acceptable goal for the future, both voca- 
tional goal and life purpose. 


This list could be expanded to include needs that are stated in 

a language peculiar to individual psychologists or investigators. 
For example, Prescott * speaks of three sets of needs : (1) physi- 
cal or appetitive, (2) social or acceptance, and (3) ego or in- 

` tegrative. The first group includes hunger, thirst, and similar 
physical needs. His other two groups of needs are included in 
“the above basic list. Murray ® has coined an entirely new 


4 Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and Sec- 
ondary School, Harper & Bros., New York, 1937, chaps. 1, 2. 

°C. Gilbert Wrenn and Reginald Bell, Student Personnel Problems, 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1942, chaps. 2, 4. 

ê “Emancipation from the home” was the phrase used by Frankwood 
Williams. 

_ "D. A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, American Council 

on Education, Washington, 1938, p. 113. $ 

8 Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1938, 
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terminology based upon needs from within and the press of 
environmental factors from without. The combination is a 
“thema” or “press-need” unit of behavior. Such specialized 
terms are useful only in the study of developmental psychology. 


Specific Needs.—Studies of Specific needs or problems, those 
based upon research rather than clinical methods in arriving at a 
conclusion, are more difficult to summarize. Here the particular 
research method used influences the results. One may ask stu- 
dents themselves regarding their needs or their problems; the 
resulting connotation is different in an interview than when by 
questionnaire or by check list. Another method would be in- 
direct, involving the analysis of the records of students’ grades, 
test scores, number of calls made upon a counselor or counseling ~ 
agency, or number of appointments at the health service. Still 
another approach would be to question counselors, teachers, 
deans, parents, or associates tegarding their observations or 
conclusions of student need, This would bring different results 
than when students are questioned. It may be anticipated, also, 
that the counselor will not give the same reactions as the aca- 
demic dean. This would be because of the different sampling of 
students coming to the counselor and to the dean, and the differ- 
ent needs discussed by the student with each person. In spite of 
the discrepancies between studies and their varying reliabilities, 
the following specific needs of college students, often stated as k 
problems, are frequently reported : m 


I. Problems as reported by students (by check list or inter- , 
view) 


A. Academic Problems v 


1. Study habits—time budgeting, reading skills, note 
taking, examinations, poor concentration 

Choice of courses or curriculum 

Unfamiliar subjects and standards of work 
Instructor’s attitudes toward student—impersonal, 
inconsiderate, difficult to become acquainted with 
Methods of instruction, long bibliographies, topical 
assignments, unequal distribution of work, insuffi- 
cient knowledge of progress 
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B. Vocational Problems 
či Lack of goal 


Ignorance of vocational requirements 


tional requirements 


C. Financial Problems 
1. Worry over insufficient funds 


Lack of knowledge of personal capabilities 


[Ch. 1 


Vague relationship between college work and voca- 


2. Self-support time; losing the opportunity for social 


life 
D. Social Problems 
‘ 1. Loneliness 
3 a- 2. Lack of social skills 
“? E, Emotional Problems 
1. Fear of failure or of not living up to others’ expecta- 
tions 
2. Religious or moral conflicts 
3. Problems of personality 
Il. Student problems as “reported by members of the staff 
s (Frequency in percentages as reported in three studies) : 
Administrative 
m Officers in 
North Central 
& . Faculty Advisers Association of 
k at University Colleges and Deans of 
a of Minnesota -$ Universities ® Women‘ 
> Academic problems ..... 43 r 16 47 
» æ Social adjustment and ex- 
="  tracurricular activities. 15 “21 22 
Pa * © Financial concerns ...... 8 37 3 
Vocational planning .... 8 1 
Emotional difficulties .... 2 3 


=E. G. Williamson and D. G. Paterson, “Coordinating Counseling Pro- 


cedures,” Journal of Higher Education, 5:75-78 (February, 1934). 


> D. H. Gardner, Student Personnel Service: The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions, Vol. 5, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936, p. 93. 
*Ruth Strang, “Personal Problems of Students,” National Association of 


Deans of Women Yearbook, 16:147-51 (1929). 
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The above listing of problems is a greatly condensed pres- 
entation of widely varying studies. No two studies upon differ- 
ent student populations corroborate each other except in broad 
outline because they differ in the method used in securing in- 
formation, in the classifications used, and in the influence that a 
particular college environment has upon its own group. There is 
yet another type of difference. The percentages reported for the 
studies under II? show how the frequency (and assumed’ im- 
portance) of a problem is a reflection of the type of individual 
reporting. Administration officers are more likely to have seen 
students with financial or employment needs than would the 
faculty adviser, On the contrary, the deans and the faculty ad- 
viser and the dean of women deal more with students who have 


a 


+s 


academic or study-habit difficulties. Reports by mental hygienists gu 


show a much larger percentage of emotional problems than 
would be suggested by II. The seeming importance of a given 
area of need is actually a function of the sampling of students 
who seek a particular type of staff member, or a function of the 
type of need they will discuss with a particular staff member. A 
student will seek the dean to help in a financial problem and a 
faculty counselor for help on scholastic difficulties because each 
is_supposed to possess resources of assistance peculiar to his 
background and position in the institution. As a consequence 
the dean may be certain that finances are the major problem of 


students, while the counselor will be sure that it is study habits A 


One must examine the possible biases in the source of informa- 
tion before drawing conclusions. ; 


k 


~ $ R 
The same caution is needed in interpreting studies of'needs % ™ 


which are the result of student reaction. The method used may 


be the interview, or the check list, or free association statements. * * 


Information secured from the student by the first and third 
methods must be interpreted by a third person (the couriselor) 
with resulting bias. The second is objective, but the student’s 
reaction is limited to the items on the check list and problems are 


° For the sake of brevity, only problems common to at least two of the 
three analyses are listed in II. If ithe Problem items of all three studies 
were included, the discrepancies among the three studies would be even more 
apparent. te } 
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thereby “suggested” to him. Although two studies may employ 
the same method, the persons analyzing the data may use differ- 
ent classification categories and arrive at apparently different 
‘results. Or the setting of the study may be unique in its approach 
made to the student. Wrenn and Bell ?° and Katz and Allport 1 
each report on the answers given by students when questioned 
about their current needs or problems. The first study lists 
“academic and study habits” needs as ranking far above the 


" others, while the second emphasizes “problems of own person- 


«W 


> 


ality” and “choice of a vocation.” In addition to significant 
differences in the sampling studied (5,000 freshmen and trans- 
fers in 13 institutions in the first study and 3,500 students at 
Syracuse University in the second), the request in the Wrenn- 
Bell study was for most urgent problems in their first quarter in 
the institution while the Syracuse study asked students to check 
problems on which they desired assistance but had not received 
it, Such a difference of setting makes the two analyses noncom- 
parable. 

In support of the need for caution in interpreting specific 
studies is the freshman survey reported by Anderson? He 
secured the reactions of some 3,000 Liberal Arts College fresh- 
men in Minnesota with regard to the counseling they had wanted 
and that which they obtained. Forty per cent of all freshmen 
wanted vocational counsel:but only 15 per cent had secured such 

help. The most frequent topic of discussion with their faculty 
advisers had been course selections and grades. Certainly any of 


these advisers would have stated that the most common problem 


of freshmen is atademic adjustment. About 12 per cent had dis- 
cussed personality traits affecting vocational success with their 


` ‘advisers, but 30 per cent had wished to do so. This group also 


felt the high school had been most deficient in the matters of 
vocational guidance and in study-habit training, since only one 


10 Student Personnel Problems, pp. 50-51. 

x ™ Daniel Katz and Floyd H. Allport, Students’ Aititudes, The Craftsman 
Press, Syracuse, 1931, p. 89. 

Zs G. Lester Anderson, “The Reactions of Minnesota College Freshmen to 
Their First Year of College Experience,” Studies in Higher Education, 
Biennial Report of the Committee on Educational Research, 1938-1940, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1941, pp. 41-51. 
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third entered college with a definite vocational choice. (By the 
end of the freshman year 30 per cent had shifted their vocational 
choice, but 30 per cent were still uncertain.) This group, both 
in high school and college, had had “vocational choice” as a 
major problem, but faculty reaction would not have reflected this 
need. i 
This discussion of reasons for the differences between re- 
search studies of student needs has a purpose more fundamental 
than that of making the reader cautious in comparing studies 
and reaching conclusions, It indicates that at present we are 
thrown back upon agreement only in such broad categories as 
scholastic, vocational, social, financial, and personal-emotional. 
These are the expressions of students in a college environment 
of what were earlier called the basic psychological needs of inde- 
pendence, heterosexuality, social acceptance, security, and voca- 
tional purpose. These needs remain fundamental, but their 
definition by college students in a college situation is expressed 
in concepts which have immediate meaning to the student. Few 
students would admit a “heterosexual” or “security” need, but 
they would say that they did not have as many dates as they 
would like or that they had financial problems, ` 


Need versus Problem.—The terms “need” and “problem” 
are often used interchangeably but this is the result of superficial 
thinking or of careless expression, A need is a demand of the_ 
organism, whether or not acknowledged or understood by the 
individual. A need is a “construct,” or hypothetical concept, of 
a physiological tension which is electrochemical in nature. The 

“situation which gives rise to the construct may be psychological 
or social in nature. This tension or need may be instigated from 
either within or without the organism. It is as real as the 
physical structure itself although it may not be within the range 
of conscious awareness. 

A problem, on the other hand, is something of which the indi- 
vidual is aware and for which he has no immediate solution. 
Without awareness there is no problem. But the individual may 
not link a felt problem with a basic need. His problem is that he 
hates his job, but he may or may not see the relationship between 
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this and his need for social acceptance. If he were socially more 
secure, the job might be less humiliating. A student is in finan- 
cial difficulty because he is spending too freely on his acquaint- 
ances. This is again the result of his need for acceptance by his 
peers, a need which is not being satisfied by his mere existence 
among them. A problem is the outward expression or result of 
aneed. It could be classified as a symptom of some unmet need. 
If dealt with directly, the results may be only superficial. 

There is a current trend therefore toward speaking of needs, 
a positive concept, rather than of problems which connote a 
maladjustment and which is essentially negative. We are con- 
cerned with the meeting of student needs, therefore, and with the 
contribution of personnel services to meet or satisfy these needs. 


Here Come the Students! 


The total complex of attitudes and behavior tendencies that 
comprise a single “personality” is unique indeed. And each per- 
son looks different! As numbers of students pass through the 
office of a counselor or teacher, however, common patterns 
emerge. Each student reminds him in certain respects of some 
one previously seen, or even of a category of such students. If 
the reader sits with the counselor at his office window as he 
watches students pass by on the way to class, he will see a parade 
of human hopes and potentialities as fascinating as any circus 
parade. 

Here comes a freshman, only four months removed from 
high school. He, or she, is living away from home for the first 
time, and a college dormitory or rooming house is at times for 
him an unhappy substitute for the protection and comfort of his 
home. Meals are standardized and there is little chance to ask 
for the food he particularly likes. 

The place is noisy and the relative quiet of study conditions 
at home appears attractive in retrospect. He is living with two 
others in the same room and they are not fellows he would have 
selected to live with—but there they are and he must learn to live 
with them. At the same time he has considerable freedom of 
hours and no one checks up on whether or not he is studying. 
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He can loaf or work; the decision is entirely his. The change 
“© from high school and home is a sharp one, and without the 
steadying influence of a parent or a close pal he may not meet the 
standards of academic work or of social living necessary for 
continued existence in the college community. 

This embryo college student is ignorant of many things about 
the campus in comparison with those who have been there a year 
or more. The scholastic requirements of his curriculum or col- 
lege, regulations as to registering and meeting course require- 
ments, finding his way about in the library, what is expected in 
the examinations, and similar questions constantly arise. Some 
of the answers are discovered the hard way, but some of them 
come too late. During the first few days and weeks there is a lot 
that could be told him and all of his class, for they are all simi- 
larly ignorant of the specifics that everyone else takes for 
granted. Some of what might be told in these early days would 
stick, but other points would have to be repeated as he faces spe- 
cific situations. He could find out everything by personal in- 
quiry—if he knew what to ask and where to inquire—but the 
most efficient way to inform him is a question that gives concern 
to both him and the college. el ted 

He has heard a great deal about student activities in college, 
but the activities open to him and the means of entry are a con- 
fused mystery. He hesitates to make himself conspicuous by 

„asking questions that betray his ambitions in this direction, and 
yet he enjoyed activities in high school and would like to con- 
tinue some of them. He has been told that activities were “im- 

portant,” yet if this is so how does he break in? Should he wait 
or plunge in and risk rebuffs? 

Our freshman has thought about his vocational or perhaps 
even a broader life goal, but the new impressions and values of 
college make his previous thinking seem immature. He sees little 
relationship between freshman English or social studies and the 
vocational future he had dreamed about. Perhaps his abilities do 
not lie in the direction of the established goal—perhaps he is 
quite uncertain about both his abilities and his goal. Further- 
more, does the college curriculum he is enrolled in really lead to 
anything vocationally speaking? If not, then how can he justify 
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staying in that curriculum even though some of the work taken 
so far appears interesting? i 

Perhaps the most pervasive question that recurs again and 
again is, “Does he really amount to anything?” He feels little 
sense of belonging, or of security, and the constant decisions that 
he must make result in many that he recognizes were mistakes. 
Will he ever learn how to handle himself in this environment— 
get along with the fellows, get his studies done on time, meet an 
attractive girl? d 

Meet a new transfer student, just as new to the campus as the 
freshman but in junior classes and in upper-classman living 
quarters where everyone but him is an “old hand” and knows 
his way about. This transfer student finds the present campus 
quite different from the one where he spent his first two college 
years. He lacks the companionship of others who feel equally 
strange, the companionship which the freshmen have. Some of 
his courses assume background that he doesn’t have, but he gets 
little sympathy from the other students who have had their 
prerequisite courses in the same department and take for granted 
that anyone else is in the same situation. As a junior he is sup- 
posed to know about, registration, what to expect on examina- 
tions, what peculiarities of the professor to anticipate—but he * 
knows none of these things. He needs orientation as a new stu- 
dent almost as much as does the freshman. 

As a junior the transfer is eligible for many student activities; 
but he knows few people in the college and lacks friends to sup- 
port him for office. This matter of friends—everyone with 
whom he associates has friends, but his are all back in the junior 
college he left. He had known some nice girls there, too, but 
here everyone he might be interested in has a “steady”—or a 
string of them! The pressure of the vocational future is upon 
him, too, for in two years he must get a job. Is he taking the 
right curriculum? There is not much time to change now. 

Here comes a senior, working hard to maintain his grade 
average, up to his neck in a combination of student activities and 
part-time work and trying to balance his time among the three 
of them. He’s been here a while, feels pretty important and 
much older than the freshman. “They're pretty fair material,” » 
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he says, speaking as a connoisseur of freshmen as potential 


activity members and student body backers, “but did you ever | 


see such young freshmen?” He feels very rushed, but has agreed 
to sponsor a group of freshmen and to act as a student counselor 
for them. He doubts that he was ever that green but good 
naturedly looks up his protégés and steers them around the 
campus. 

This senior is becoming concerned about the question of a job 
versus further training. What are the facts in the field he wants 
to enter? He’s in love with a wonderful girl but is uncertain 
about the question of when to marry—it’s a pretty big step. 
Should he enroll in the college placement bureau or take a chance 
on looking for a job when the time comes? And this part-time 
job of his is taking a big slice of time; perhaps he’d do better to 
get a loan at the dean’s office and give up his job for the rest 
of the year. . 

Here comes a student on scholastic probation, not making 
satisfactory marks but not knowing why. He is sure the stuff 
is over his head and that the instructor doesn’t give a —. But 
he does not know how to get out of the vicious circle of being 
always behind in his work and, because of that, cares less 

‘whether he is behind or not. 

Here comes a popular girl, once a good student but now 
Spending so much time on dates that she cannot keep up in her 
Studies. Although intellectually capable, she is dangerously close 
to the borderline of the scholastic average she must maintain to 
graduate. But she’s having a wonderful time! 

A very earnest student next comes into view, high in scholar- 
ship but socially immature. He’s never been in a student organ- 
ization and has few friends. He's engrossed in his work and will 
doubtless go to graduate school. He eats. erratically and is un- 
derweight. This rather pedantic student feels at home only with 
his cronies in the same department, Na ? 

Here comes a morose and reclusive student, not. happy, with 
himself or with his fellows. He has no close acquaintances, reads 
omnivorously, occasionally gets drunk. 

Here is an earnest, worried student, who tries hard but whose 
grade average gets lower each semester she is in college. 
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Here comes a boy who is 5 working eight hours a day in a fill- 
ing station and a girl who spends two hours at noon and. three 
! at night working in a'restaurant. They pass each other on the 
walk but do not see each other. They are too busy; they don’t 
talk to anyone. All they. have time for is to work, attend classes, 
study, and sleep. They feel no exhilaration in their college ex- 
{^ «perience but can’t afford to ) stop and ask themselves why. 

What can the college or university do to help these students 
get the most satisfaction from their college experience and de- 
velop a maturity that will make them more effective members 
of society? á 

This parade of students represents many 1 fads and problems, . 
but the services to meet these needs are also varied. How do the 

_ ‘two—the student with a given constellation of needs and the 

j ‘several services provided by the college—get together? Too 

“often they, do not. The next step will be to view the process i 

helping one characteristic student. The focus in our illustration » 

will be upon a student who utilizes counseling and related serv- 

ices. Student A represents a prominent area of need, that of 

.. educational adjustment complicated by. vocational, uncertainty. 

(He might have represented poor social adjustment, or financial 

~ need, or a cramped social environment; or the focus might have 
been upon a student group: ‘instead of an individual.) No genéral . 

principles can be drawn froma single case study, but the illustra- 

‘ tion may help to highlight the manner in which various student 

personnel services contribute to a flesh-and-blood human being 


and his varied needs. ù ; 


"ISN à Sruven’ A AND Sresi ‘PERSONNEL SERVICES 


StudentA was in, tes third quarter of his freshman year, 
with “marks slipping downward from the previous quarters. 
od 3 He had evidénced a marked loss of interest in classwork. He 
had no apparent participation in student activities and was 
» corifused as to objective in college or in life. T he first steps in 
the sequence of events were about as follows: 


1. He sought out a counselor at the Counseling Bureau. 
How he happened to arrive there is not known. At least the 
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referral was voluntary upon the student’s part. He had not 
been sent there. The first moments of counseling brought out 
the student’s uncertainty of vocational ‘objective, but a little * 
later there occurred an apparently irrelevant outburst on “the 
mess the country was in” and political parties. The counselor 
did not understand the significance of this emotional divergence 
but decided to refer to it in his notes and. keep track of ‘what. 
might be a clue. The interview was inconclusive, but the stu- € “9 
dent wanted to return and talk some more. To this the coun- 
selor agreed and a time was set, 

2. Before the date of the second interview, a note was re- 
ceived by the counselor at the Counseling Bureau from the 
dormitory counselor. This had been sent first to the student’s Ari 
freshman adviser but he, having previously talked to the f 
student and come to no conclusion, had sent the note on to the je ie 
Counseling Bureau. The dormitory’counselor indicated that he < 
Was concerned about this particular student, He had seemed + 

-moody and restless during recent weeks, He did not study con- 
sistently and he was in trouble with his roommate for no 
apparent reason. They did not study together and did not 
seem to “hit it off” on, ly matter. * m 

3. The counselor next obtained the student’s admissions d 
folder and found that there had been a definite vocational P ‘ 
objective of law at the time he entered college. He had evi- * 7 
denced leadetship in high school in student government activ- i 
ities and he had had two part-time jobs while in high school, - 
indicating a certain maturity and ability to meet job»require- 4 
ments. His father was a lawyer. Nothing else’ of significance iF 
was found in his admissions folder, s è 

4. ‘The counselor then referred to the freshman adviser who» 
had sent over the notè from the dormitory.counselor. This 
adviser indicated that the student’s response to the freshman ¢ 
orientation period had seemed good. He’had'done ‘good work 8 
in the orientation section for which this particular adyiser 
had been responsible but had evidenced less interest in his’ tag a 
study habits than in his vocational goal. He was a likable * Tia 
fellow but his freshman adviser indicated that even during ; hera e 
first quarter there was evidence of a lack of focus and ihe + Ae 

5. His health record was checked and seemed satisfactory. 

He had, however, according to his own statement about his 

health habits, a history of considerable tension during examina- 
x 
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tion periods. He further had reported numerous illnesses upon 
the part of his father. 

6. The record next contains a report of the second inter- 
view in which the student complained of trouble with his 
courses. He saw no significance in much of the work being 
taken, particularly the work in social studies. He said the pro- 

_ fessors were vague and uninteresting and from here the coun- 
+ selor’s notes read as follows: 


Social studies seem very slow and uninteresting to this stu- 
dent. He stated that history was probably “good” for a law 
student, but he still found it very dull. Upon questioning, said he 

‘didn’t know what he was most capable of doing and he wished 
that he did know. I suggested that each vocational field de- 
manded particular aptitudes, and perhaps the big job was to find 
what aptitudes he did have. The student said that this sounded 
like tests to him and he wouldn’t mind taking some, if I would 
indicate the right ones. I replied that there were many possi- 
bilities and perhaps I had better describe some and see what he 
thought would suit him best. I went over a number of tests and 
she said he would like a scholastic aptitude test, a vocational 
interest test, and aptitude tests in science and mathematics. This 
last desire was a surprise but I did not question it. I wanted to 

+ find out more regarding home and to ask about the cumulative 
health record, but saw no way to introduce inquiries or con- 
versation at this time. 


7. The student took the tests in the Counseling Bureau and 
returned for his third interview to receive an interpretation of 
his test results. These results will not be given in detail but in 
brief they indicated a high—70 percentile—score on the college 
aptitude tests in terms of the norms for the students in the 

i liberal arts college which he was attending. It also indicated 
# ability considerably above average in science and mathematics 
although he had had only a minimum of these subjects in high 
school. On the Strong Vocational Interest Test the scores indi- 

» cated few interests in common with lawyers or men in other 

° ‘vocations dealing with verbal concepts or with men in the field 
ofthuman relations. On the other hand, he had a primary pat- 

tern showing a strong interest affiliation with men in five out 

of the six science occupations. This, coupled with significantly 
high science and mathematics test scores, indicated a whole 
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area of aptitude and interest reactions which had not appeared 
so far in the relationships with him. Upon having this interpre- 


8. In the next interview the student raised questions about | 
the implications ‘of his aptitudes and interests and about the å 
requirements of various scientific professions, He was told 
how he could obtain some of this information and read for n 
himself. As a matter of fact it was suggested that he read and 

` bring back his conclusions to the counselor for discussion . 
with him. ; 

9. This was done and it now seemed apparent that the job 
now was to go back to his freshman adviser who was better ac- 
quainted with curriculum requirements. Before this transfer 
could be effected, however, the student raised the question of 
his grades. He was concerned about them, but one of the 
things that was causing him even greater worry was that his 
expenses were mounting. He didn’t want to call on his family t 
for more money. In fact, he didn’t see how he could get through 
the current year with the money he now had available. Appar- 
ently the relationship between him and his father was none too 
cordial and his pride forbade him requesting more money. 

It was important for his self-respect that he handle his own i 
problems. i - 

10. The counselor referred him to the student employment s 
bureau where part-time work could be secured and his financial i 
problem relieved. He had not known that there was organized 
help for him of this nature and was quite relieved that some- 
body could help him get a job. 7 

11. He was then referred back to his freshman adviser with! -> 
a note indicating the recommendation for a possible charige 
of course and indicating also that the student would doubtless 
Set some part-time work which might make it wise for him to 
have a lighter program. 
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`" ment was considerably improved both in his relations to his 
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12. The follow-up with both freshman adviser and dormi- 
tory counselor a month later indicated that the student's adjust- 


roommate and in his attitude in class. 


This is on the surface, but perhaps not fundamentally, a com- 
paratively simple vocational-goal problem. Not all individuals 
show such quickly observable improvement, but this is an illus- 
tration of how varied student personnel services contributed to 
meeting the needs of a particular student. Helping him gain a 


new vocational orientation seemed to have contributed to better ~ 


adjustment in other areas of his life also. In this particular situa- 
tion the following agencies contributed in some degree to the 
meeting of this student’s needs: (1) the student counseling 
bureau, (2) the admissions office, (3) the dormitory counselor, 
(4) the freshman adviser and through him the orientation pro- 
gram, (5) the health service, and (6) the student employment 
office. 1 P 


Justification and Scope of Student Personnel Services, 


The needs of college students are met by many agencies, some 
campus and some noncampus agencies. For many students the 
home continues to supply the vital needs of affection, of security 
both emotional and financial, and of counsel on decisions. Some- 
times parents are overprotective and an overdependent and im- 

mature student is the result. Sometimes there is too little secu- 
rity and affection, and a student who is confused and insecure 
becomes a problem for the college. In all cases, if the college or 
university is to discharge its social obligations in full, it must 


take the student as he comes from home and assist him to secure | 
the maximum benefit from the college experience. The protected ` 


student must find a purpose and be gradually introduced to indé- 
pendence and the insecure student must be helped to find accept- 
ance and security within the college community if college is to 
realize on the investment of buildings and equipment, brains, 
and loyalty offered to these students. Other off-campus experi- 
ences that have made and will make a continuing contribution 


F to the development of the individual are the church and various * 
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community agencies, friends and acquaintances, job experiences, 

radio, television, and the theater. p- 


à A. a 
Those active in college guidance must both recognize these 


contributions to the development of the individual whom they 
wish to see become an effective member of society, and com- 
pensate for those contributions which the other agencies haye 
failed to make. This must be done if the college or university 
recognizes that it is providing the appropriate environment not 
only for the development of an intellect but for the growth of a 
total functioning personality as well. To deny this is to deny 
much that has been learned in recent decades regarding the de- 
velopment of the individual and the learning process within that 
development, m 
Once it is admitted that the college functions as one agency in 
the development of the total person it becomes necessary to define 
the function of student personnel services in the college organiza- 
tion. This topic will be given fuller consideration in Chapter 2, 
but at this point it is necessary to state that these services com- 


plement (complete the whole) rather than supplement (add to « 


that which is relatively complete) the instructional program of 
the college.1* The older point of view is represented in the latter 
concept : that personnel services are provided to place the student 
“in the optimum condition for classroom learning.” This means 
‘that the development of the intellect is the only consideration of 
the college and further implies that whatever happens to the 


student, or is done for him, outside of the classroom is only of. 


importance as it affects learning in the established courses of the 
curriculum, This is unrealistic and cannot be subscribed to by 
anyone who is familiar with the psychology of learning, The 
person learns, not the so-called mind, and any who subscribe to 
a different point of view are guilty of accepting a dualistic con- 
cept of the personality. Such concepts belong to the era of 
“faculty psychology” and not to the period in which these words 
are being written, 
Student personnel services, then, contribute to needs not fully 
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met by the instructional function of the college. In many respects 
—perhaps in most respects—both classroom and extra-class- 
room services are directed toward the same goal: the optimum 
realization of the individual’s capacities as a member of con- 
temporary society. This has long been the objective of the insti- 
tution, but it has been apparent within recent decades that, in 
order to realize this goal, other services besides those of instruc- 
tion must be developed and utilized. 

Over a period of decades, service after service to students has 
been refined or introduced on the campus. Both the refinement 
of existing services and the introduction of new services have 
been the products of such factors as: (1) the increasing size and 
greater heterogeneity of student bodies, (2) emphasis upon cer- 
tain phases of student life because of both changed educational 
purpose and changed concepts of personality, (3) the develop- 
ment of new tools and specialized procedures, and (4) an in- 
creasing complexity of social adjustment in terms of both campus 
life and the off-campus world from which the student came 
and to which he will return. The total scope of student per- 
sonnel services on a college or university campus is indicated 
by the following adaptation of the Table of Contents of this 
volume: 


Orientation of New Students 
Counseling Services 
Supervision of Student Activities 

\ Supervision of Living Arrangements 

í Health Services f 
-Financial Aid and Student Employment 
Job-Placement Service 
Admissions Services 
Maintenance of Student Personnel Records 
The Regulation of Student Conduct 


Other special services, or subdivisions of the basic services, 
which are becoming recognized are: 


Remedial services in the areas of reading, study habits, and 
speech a 

Counseling services for special types of students such as 
married students or foreign students 


g 
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Recreational opportunities designed to encourage long-range 
interests 

Counseling on problems of religion and the facilitation of 
religious group activities i 


One caution regarding general emphasis is necessary. Al- 
though this chapter has stressed the function of personnel sery- 
ices in individualizing and adapting the educational experience 
of the college student, it is not to be assumed that the student 
lives as an individual. The student lives always as a member of 
a group or groups. His group experiences are vital to his devel- 
opment and as much attention must be devoted to the quality of 
these experiences as to the quality of the counseling service pro- 
vided. Institutions of higher education are responsible for de- 
veloping in their students essential interpersonal skills and 
understandings as well as civic, vocational, and personal knowl- 
edges and skills. They have frequently been remiss in this 
responsibility because of the focus upon the individual per se. 

There is a tendency to assume that counseling and other 
specific services must be professionalized and improved in qual- 
ity, but that a student’s experiences in group situations will take 
care of themselves. This is most unrealistic. Counseling aids in 
self-understanding and goal-planning, but so do many group 
experiences. Ina very real sense the lack of healthful and guided 
group experiences vitiates the possible outcomes of ‘counseling. 
Student group activity provides the’student with the opportunity 
to test in real life any insights reached in the counseling experi- 
ence. In a somewhat similar manner, group experiences may 
lead the student to realize a need for individual help. This 
volume attempts to contribute to an improved understanding 
and performance of both counseling and adequate group experi- 
ences. The one function is introduced in Chapter 3 and the 
other in Chapter 8. 

Student personnel services are so varied and have developed 
in such a variety of ways that it is not easy to see the total 
SEE, 


14 John H, Rohrer, “An Evaluation of College Personnel Work in Terms 
of; Current Research on Interpersonal Relationships,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, 9 :429-44 (Autumn, 1949, Part II). See especially 
pp. 430-31. ae | 
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^ picture clearly. In the first place, it must be kept in mind that 
~ the so-called student personnel point of view is a pervasive 
philosophy of education and affects the total outlook and organ- 

© ization of the institution of higher learning. This point of view 
may or may not be present to any noticeable degree in an institu- 
tion possessing special personnel services, but its acceptance 
markedly affects the extent to which the institution as a whole 
meets the needs of contemporary students. The philosophy of 
education acknowledged by or implied in the institution will 
influence the effectiveness of any personnel services offered to 
students and the relation of these services to the instructional 
program and to the administrative regulations of the institution. 

Secondly, the number and’ quality of personnel services vary 
from institution to institution, but the basic services of counsel- 
ing and the provision of group experiences will be present in 
some form in every college or university. These are analyzed 
with some care in Parts II and III of this book. Services dis- 
cussed in Part IV are the health services, financial aid and 
student employment, and placement services. In addition, there 
are certain aspects of the general administration of the college or 
university that vitally affect the welfare of the individual student, 
although not always provided as a specific service to students. 
These, giyygonsideration in Part V, include admissions, per- 
sonnel records, and the regulation of student conduct. 

The third point to be held in mind is that personnel services, 
if they are to be fully effective, must be correlated with each 
other and with the instructional and business programs of the- 
university. This coordination of services is called student per- 
sonnel administration and its treatment in the next chapter will 
serve to further orient the reader to the program of services 
designed to assist in meeting student needs. 


Concluding Statement 


The only justification for student personnel services is that 
they can be shown to meet the needs of students on that particu- 
lar campus. These include both the basic psychological needs of 
all young people and the specific needs that are the direct results 
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of the college experience. In any attempt to meet the normal 
adjustment problems of a given student, all the educational re- 
sources of the campus—instructional and extra-classroom—may 
have to be tapped. 

Student personnel services and instructional services together 


form the educational program of the institution, This program’ 


is effective if both types of services are based upon a common 
philosophy of education. “The student personnel point of 
view” adjusts for wide individual differences, stresses the de- 
velopment of the personality as a whole, and realistically starts 
the educational process at the point of present student maturity 
and need. | 
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CHAPTER 2 


Organization and Administration of the Student 
Personnel Program 


The Development of Services 
Influences in the Development 
Coordination and Administration of Student Personnel Functions 
Line-and-Staff Relationships 
Illustrations of Personnel Organization 
Line-and-Staff versus Council Plan 
Coordination of a Specific Personnel Service 
The Establishment of Student Personnel Policies 
Concluding Statement 


A long perspective is needed if one is to see clearly the total 
pattern of student personnel work on a given campus. This 
needed perspective is first historical, for services have been 
initiated at different times in the institution’s ‘history and in 
response to the specific needs of those times. The services as 
they exist today must be examined with regard to change in 
function, for often the activity has changed although its title has 
not. The deans of men and women are frequently performing 
very different duties than were performed under the same title 
two or three decades ago. In the course of this growth overlap- 
ping of functions may have developed although the titles may 
still appear discrete. A registrar may be chiefly concerned with 
the duties of a director of admissions. Or two services may have 
been given similar titles although their actual contributions are 
not overlapping. 
| Perspective on a horizontal plane is also needed. Each per- 
sonnel service possesses a distinctive relationship to the admin- 
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istrative and instructional functions of the institution, but this 
relationship varies from campus to campus. It is sometimes 
necessary to realize that a given service can be explained, only i in’ 
terms of a certain campus personality, either past or “present. 
For these reasons it is only rarely possible to see a close relation- 
ship between a logical organizational plan of studenit personnel 


‘services and the actual existence of those services ona sine, 


campus. 

This chapter will explore a few of these historical derelop. 
ments before looking at the administration of the program as a 
whole. It will then propose that a major administrative function 
is that of providing for the centralized administration of some 
personnel functions and the coordination of other decentralized 
services. The need for coordination of many types is present, 
that between the services themselves, between the services and 
instruction, between the services and administrative functions, 
between college and community services. Coordination does not 
solve the problem of specific line-and-staff relationships; these 
must be determined as a phase of the broad administrative policy 
of the institution. In view of current emphases upon motivation 
factors the extent to which faculty and students contribute to 
the establishment of student personnel policies is a matter of 
considerable concern. 


The Development of Services 


Attention has been drawn to the comparatively early estab- 
lishment of the offices of deans of men and deans of women. 
These officers were assigned to relieve the dean of the college of 
some of the existing responsibilities for student relationships. 
The first personnel deans appeared in the late eighteen hundreds 
with the appointment of the first dean of men at Harvard in 
1890, and the first deans of women by that title at Swarthmore 
College in 1890, the University of Chicago in 1892, and Oberlin 
College in 1894. In 1889 a “chief of advisers” was appointed at 
Johns Hopkins. Many of the Specific functions of these deans 
were, of course, performed prior to that time. The work of a 
dean of women had been carried on for several decades prior to 


% 


except as his behavior came into conflict with the rules and 
regulations of the institution, This concern with the mind asa 
separate entity was in harmony with the psychology of the latter 


scholarship and scientific research, and (3) the development of 
specialization within a college faculty. He points out that the 


vidual in any type of situation, (2) the college administrators 
who saw varied student needs and wanted them satisfied, and 
(3) the psychologists who became interested in total behavior 
and supplied instruments and procedures for understanding and 
dealing with individual personalities. ; 
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1W, H. Cowley, “A Preface to the Principles of Student Counseling,” 
Educational Record, 18 :217-34 (April, 1937). 
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Although the analysis just reviewed is historically sound in 
its broad aspects, it must be remembered that many student per- 
sonnel functions had their origin in Cowley’s “sterile” period 
from 1870 to 1920. Part of this is doubtless the result of the 
elective system in higher education which was initiated at Har- 
vard as far back as 1825 but which secured its full impetus from 
President Charles Eliot, president of Harvard from 1869 to 
1909. Such an elective system created a need for counseling 
assistance in the choice of studies, for assistance to students who 
got into academic trouble, and for a scientific study of the stu- 
dent and the individual aptitudes upon which his academic 
choices should be based. President Barnard of Columbia as 
early as 1882 pointed out that for the elective system to be of 
the greatest benefit many students needed the guidance of 

<> teachers in the selection of courses.” In 1905 President William 
Rainey Harper of Chicago published The Trend in Higher Edu- 
cation in which was included a chapter on “The Scientific Study 
of the Student.” This was based upon an address at Brown 
4 University in 1899 in which he said that only upon the basis of 
a careful diagnosis of aptitudes and interests could a student be 
adequately guided in the selection of his courses. This diagnosis, 
said Harper, would include consideration of physical health, 
character, intellectual capacity, “special intellectual character- 
istics,” special capacities, and “the social side of his nature.” He 
prophesied that this feature of twentieth-century education “fifty 
years hence will prevail as widely as it is now lacking.” * This 
was truly frontier thinking for 1899 or for 1905, but Harper’s 
words influenced many. Thus the nature of the elective system 
“from 1870 on forced the consideration of individual differences 
and assistance to the student. 


Influences in the Development of Student Personnel Work. 
—Attention to individual differences was also stimulated by 
work within the field of psychology itself. While “brass instru- 


2 R. F. Butts, The College Charts its Course, Historical Conceptions and 
Current Proposals, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1939, 193 pp. 
ie Quoted by W. H. Cowley, “Some History and a Venture in Prophecy,” 
in Trends in Student Personnel Work, E. G. Williamson (ed.), University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949, p. 22. 
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ment” * psychology still held sway in many institutions long 
after 1900, the driving concern of such powerful figures as 
J. McKeen Cattell and G. Stanley Hall for the development of a 


The influence of Binet’s work and the effect of Thorndike’s 


Another factor in the development of Personnel services thas 
been hinted at before, namely, the presence of women on the 


was obvious that college deans, always men, could not be ex- 
pected to deal with the peculiar problems of “females,” partic- 


morals, these deans began to counsel women, to pay attention to 
unique needs, to see the relationship of out-of-class activities to 
classroom performance, and to plan for the social development of 


women students, College and university administrators eventu-, 


ally saw that similar services might be provided for men. 


emphasis placed upon scholastic standards and the policy of dis- 
pea eS 


* This term connotes a preoccupation with Psychophysics, with the testing 


of minute sensory differences using exact and sometimes elaborate laboratory 
€quipment—“brass instruments,” 
. * The College Charts Its Course, pp. 140, 161, 
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missing those who failed to measure up. The work of this same 
registrar might have included the functions of admissions had 
there been a selective admissions policy at the time the registrar 
was appointed. On the other hand, if a new policy of selective 
admissions had been adopted midway in the institution’s career, 
the admissions director might have been a new man selected for 
the purpose and one who superseded the registrar in importance 
or had absorbed his duties. The dean of a given college might 
have liked personal student relations better than teaching, and 
this devotion and concern for students of the dean of the college 
might have delayed for decades the appointment of a dean of 
men or special counselor for men. Or contrariwise, some campus 
may have had a dean of men for many years because an early 
dean of the college was a scholarly man who preferred teaching 
and writing to spending his nonadministrative time with stu- 
dents. Because of this personal idiosyncrasy, such a college head 
would have urged the appointment of a dean of menvand the 
history of personnel work reflected this decision. 

Such local influences upon the development of student per- 


y sonnel services in a given institution preclude the possibility of 
one’s being able to see a systematic development throughout the 


nation of any particular service or of any pattern of services. 
Perhaps the most influential of all factors in the development 
of a specific program of personnel services has been the general 
philosophy of the institution. This has varied widely from 
campus to campus. Different colleges have different purposes in 
dealing with their respective student groups; select from differ- 
„ent areas of the population; differ in their degree of emphasis 
‘upon vocational preparation, scholastic development, or social 
behavior ; and vary widely in their response to new concepts and 
procedures. All of these, falling within the general philosophy of 
the institution, vitally affect the development and nature of per- 
sonnel services. Then, too, this country has seen a vigorous and 
individualistic growth of post-secondary school institutions— 
state and municipal universities and colleges, public and private 
junior colleges, men’s colleges, women’s colleges, large private 
universities, small sectarian colleges, work-experience colleges, 
finishing schools, experimental institutions. This development 
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has been characteristically American and, on the whole, healthy 
—but it makes historical development difficult to trace. 

Despite this wide variation, a few personnel services"can be 
recognized as older than others. Counseling by the faculty ad- 
viser, dean of the college, dean of women, or dean of men is 
probably the oldest service, Within the past two decades this 


has become a more varied service, one engaged in by several 


entirely a student personnel service, attention has long been 
given to the recording and reporting of scholastic progress. 
Health services as conceived of today are relatively recent, but 
informal attention to student health is of long standing. Place- 
ment functions have been performed informally by deans and 
professors for many decades, as have services to students’ finan- 
cial needs through scholarships, employment, and loans. It is 


expanded and re-emphasized student personnel services have 
had a lusty growth within the past two or three decades. Their 
independent origin and rapid development has resulted, of 
course, in considerable overlapping and occasional friction. Some 


a 
° The earliest comprehensive surveys of college personnel programs and 
Procedures were (1) that by L. B. Hopkins, “Personnel Procedure in Educa- 
tion,” The Educational Record Sı upplement, Vol. 7, No. 3 (October, 1926), 
which led to a grant of funds for the Committee on Personnel Methods of the 
erican Council on Education and the consequent development of the A.C.E. 
'sychological Examination, Cumulative ecord Form, and other tools, and 
(2) that by L, A. Maverick, The Vocational Guidance of College Students, 
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others. The need for a study of student needs and for a co- 
ordination of existing services has become very apparent. 


Coordination and Administration of Student 
Personnel Functions 


Superficial attempts at coordination have been of two types. 
The first consisted merely of giving an existing administrative 
officer additional duties. The dean of the college, or the dean of 
men or women, was asked by the president to “look into” this 
need or that, or to assume responsibility for seeing that some- 
thing was done. This was laissez-faire centralization rather than 
coordination, and the principle was wrong. One man can do only 
so many things—one man has aptitudes for only a limited 
number of functions. The second approach was to ask a com- 
mittee to study the situation and make a report. Committees 
met and recommendations were made, but too frequently no 
fundamental modification resulted. The report may have called 
for coordination without reorganization, people were to shuffle 

titles but would continue to perform the same segregated func- 
tions. Or the report may have recommended a new organization 
and new personnel. In the latter instance there was often re- 
sistance to removal or change of those who had vested interests 
in existing offices, and the president could not see his way clear 
to bringing in additional staff members. As a matter of fact, 
until recent years there have been available only small numbers 
of specifically trained people to add to a staff. This resistance to 
change is still present, of course, and will always be, but the lack 
of a comprehensive philosophy of student personnel work and 
the nonavailability of trained personnel who knew specifically 
what was needed and how change could be effected proved too 
much for many college or university presidents. 

Coordination does not mean centralization of all student per- 
sonnel functions. A function such as counseling needs to be 
shared with instructors, and the centralization in one office of 
responsibility for all counseling is apt to discourage teachers and 
other staff members from responding to normal counseling 
situations. They tend to shift the burden of responsibility too 
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completely, There might well be a central bureau for certain 
kinds or certain levels of counseling, but beyond this there must 


ing and approval of student groups, faculty committees, and 
various administrators. The personnel administrator in this 
Situation may have direct responsibility for few or none of the 
people or agencies whose contributions must be solicited and 
utilized. He may not even have responsibility for the final prod- 
uct, the new service, but he must get many people to work to- 
gether to a common end. This is an administration-through- 


ships with many people and stimulating them to do more than 
they would otherwise do. The personnel administrator some- 
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times appears on the stage and sometimes acts only, backstage. 
The improvement of services to students is the major objective, 
regardless of who receives the credit. 


Line-and-Staff Relationships.— Understanding of the princi- 
ples involved in the line-and-staff relationships of personnel func- 
tions is basic to an understanding of coordination. A line rela- 
tionship is one of administrative responsibility and authority. 
Person number one is responsible to person number two, who in 
turn is responsible to person number three. The teacher is 
responsible to the dean, and he in turn to the president, and he in 
turn to the board of regents or trustees. The line relationship 
means that each person is responsible to some one next above 
him in the chain of responsibility. The staff relationship, on the 
other hand, is normally that of an adviser or consultant relation- 
ship without administrative authority. A number of people, 
responsible for different functions, may be on the staff of a presi- 
dent, a dean, or director, and have direct responsibility to that 
officer. They have a staff, or coequal advisory, relationship 
with each other if they are on the same level of responsibility. 
Each may also have a staff relationship to some people “under” 
the line relationship of another officer. 

The line-and-staff concept is taken, of course, from military 
and business organization and has its marked limitations in 
education. In this, or any professional field, all workers in the 
organization are assumed to be intellectually concerned about 
the total field of work involved. They cannot and should not be 
pigeonholed into a particular box in the line of functions. A 
student personnel administrator has on his staff individuals who 
are likely to be his intellectual equals and his colleagues, not his 
subordinates except in specific ways that concern the relation- 
ship of any person to an organization. For such an adminis- 
trator to become arbitrary with staff members is to lose their 
greatest value to him and to the institution. 

Two points stand out in this modified concept of a line-and- 
staff organization in an educational institution. In matters of 
planning and in the initiation of new ideas, the staff of a per- 
sonnel administrator must work with him, not for him. Con- 
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descension, or disagreement without consultation weakens the 
entire staff: This means working as a colleague rather than as a 
subordinate, except where responsibility must be placed for 
actions taken. This is the second point to be stressed in a stu- 
dent personnel organization, the point of responsibility up the 
line ladder rather than mere authority. The need for placing 
responsibility for certain action or for producing a certain out- 
come upon one person or one agency is the chief reason for a line 
relationship. Each person, from the president (who is held 
responsible by the board of regents) on down, must be able to 
look to a specific person for information and for results, 

It is a common failing in education that everyone is con- 
cerned about everything that happens in the institution, but 
everyone is vague about who is responsible. Everyone claims 
interest but everyone disclaims responsibility. It is impossible 
for an administrator to function effectively with such vagueness. 
The administrative head of student personnel work is therefore, 
in a line-and-staff organization, responsible to the president for 
student personnel services performed by his professional col- 
leagues, Admittedly paradoxical, this is the modification of a 
line-and-staff concept that will work best in education, ig 
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Fic. 1.—Partial organization chart to illustrate line (—) and staff (-- -) 
relationships,? 
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A very much simplified organization chart will look like 
Figure 1. The solid lines indicate line or administrative rela- 
tionships, while the dotted lines indicate staff relationships. In- 
structors who serve as registration advisers are in a line relation- 
ship to the dean of the college (for their major function of teach- 
ing), but the director of personnel has a staff relationship to 
them in their performance of registration counseling. The per- 
sonnel director may advise them in their performance of this 
function, but only with the agreement of the dean of the college. 
The dormitory counselors may be immediately under the direc- 
tor of student personnel, but he has only a staff relationship to 
the business managers of the dormitories. It is essential that the 
business manager of the dormitory work in close harmony with 
the counselor, since they are performing related functions in the 
same unit. The personnel director, on the other hand, has only a 
staff relationship to the dormitory manager, unless the business 
manager directs the dormitory manager to follow the lead of the 
personnel director in providing for a counseling program. 

This chart picks up only three personnel functions but the 
importance of the distinction between line and staff relationships 
is readily seen. Coordination, then, means not only the placing 
of certain student personnel services under a personnel director 
(line relationship), but the development of appropriate staff 
relationships with other services and other departments of the 
institution. From another point of view, a coordinated per- 
sonnel program is one in which all personnel services are in- 
tegrated under the direction of one man or one agency, some 
having a line and some a staff relationship to the coordinating 
agency. This agency not only coordinates the existing services 
to prevent overlap and wasted effort, but it also assumes respon- 
sibility for recommending the provision of new services as need 
for these becomes apparent. A coordinated program is a com- 
plete program, coordinating need and services as well as co- 
ordinating the services themselves. 

Coordination will work if the administrator knows the prin- 
ciples and methods of coordination. Williamson ® presents the 


SE G. Williamson, “Coordination by the Administrator,” Journal of 
Higher Education, 19 :301-06 (June, 1948). 
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task of administrative coordination as primarily a series of 
Processes dealing with human relations. He lists five types of 
coordination from the legalistic structure to coordination by a 
cooperative analysis of the changing needs of clients, Beyond 
this he discusses methods in coordination, most of which are a 


Director of student activities 
Counseling bureau 
Dormitory counselors 

Loans and scholarships 
Discipline counselor 

Speech clinic 

Certain minor services 


But the following services Teport to the vice president inde- 
pendently of the dean of students: 
Health service 


Director of admissions and records 
Student employment bureau 


These are three significant services that should Operate under a 
dean of students fully as much as do the Counseling Bureau or 
loans and scholarships.® The only way coordination can be at- 
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“tempted under these arrangements is through a Coordinating 
Council or Personnel Council to which the president has given 
power to act. The three personnel services not under the dean of 
students are independent of him because of vested interests and 
local history, not because the personal needs of the students are 
being met more effectively by divided authority and responsi- 
bility. 

Another frequent type of incomplete coordination is that in 
which the personnel services are all under one head but the re- 
lated services, or subordinate services in instructional or business 
departments, operate independently or even antagonistically. 

Institution B is organized with a vice president for student 
affairs having under him the following services and officers : 


Dean of men 

Dean of women 
Health service 
Financial aids 
Scholarships 
Vocational guidance service 
Student employment 
Registrar 

Director of housing 
General counseling 
Student activities 


There is little functional relationship between these personnel 
workers and the very considerable amount of specialized coun- 
seling that is done through the psychology department as well as 
educational counseling throughout the institution. The co- 
ordination does not extend downward through all phases of 
counseling. The orientation program for new students which 
utilizes many personnel services is organized independently of 
the vice president. Strange but true! 

Institutions C and D are presented as having different types 
of coordinated programs, but coordination that is reasonably 
effective in terms of both line and staff relationships. C is a 
liberal arts college in which student personnel work is co- 
ordinated by a dean of personnel administration. Under him are 
a counselor for men, counselor for women, educational coun- 
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selor, and vocational counselor. They perform the following 
* functions: 
Admissions and records 
Counseling (coordinated) 
Student employment 
Financial aid 
Scholarships 
Placement 
Student activities 
Housing 


The number of specialized workers is small, but emphasis is laid 


upon both vertical and horizontal coordination for each service. 


No major service except the health service is omitted from the 
above list, 

Institution D is a university and its Organization is corre- 
spondingly complex. Figure 2 shows the major outlines of this 
program, 


Dean of Students 


Asst. Dean of 
Students 


Asst. Dean of 
Students 


Asst. Dean of 
Students 


Deans of Students 
in each College 


Vocational Admissions and Student activities, Educational and 
testing and admissions Counseling bureau, registration 
Counseling, counseling, Health service, counseling, 
Student Records, Housing program, Referral to 
employment Scholorships Social Program, other services 
Placement Forum, Clubhouse, etc, 


Fig. 2—Chart showing student personnel organization in a university. , 


Note that the educational counseling in the various colleges 
and departments is coordinated with other personnel services on 
the campus through a direct line relationship with the dean of 
Students, This is one of the knottiest coordination problems 
because college deans and department heads frequently prefer to 
operate autonomous programs. This organization provides for 
a dean of students in each college who is responsible to the dean 
of students of the university for the counseling functions of the 
college, 
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Dean of Students Dean of Faculties 


E Deans and directors 
of colleges and 


research units 
Dormitory 
directors 


J 
Committees for 
the coordination 
of instructional 
and personnel 
functions 


Counseling 
bureau, 
Student 
activities, 
Counselor 
for women, 
Health 
services, 
Admissions, 
Placement 


Social 


hostesses, 

Counselors 

(dormitory Faculty counselors 
Counseling ) for 

(lower division }———————————4—-— lower division 


counseling ) counseling 


Upper division 
registration 
advising 


Fic. 3.—Chart showing student personnel organization on a campus where 
almost complete coordination has been achieved. 


Institution E has the most completely coordinated program 
(see Figure 3) from the point of view of both line and staff rela- 
tionships. The vice president of this institution, a large state 
college, is the individual to whom both the dean of students and 
the dean of faculties report. He has under him the’complete edu- 
cational program of the institution, including both instruction 
and research on the one hand and student personnel facilities on 
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can be made a part of the counseling of the students with regard 
to academic program and life planning. 

The vice president of this institution has established two co- 
ordinating committees to provide for the most effective coordi- 
nation of instructional and student personnel functions, This is 
made possible by the fact that he is responsible for the total, 
educational program of the institution and for the integration 
of the instructional and student personnel functions which com- 


fication of the traditional line-and-staff organization suggested 
on page 38 are incorporated, Coordination may be achieved on 
a council or group basis, however, with perhaps losses in the 
identification of responsibility and gains in group action and 
morale. Lloyd-Jones 1° contrasts the line-and-staff organization 
with a council of personnel workers. The chairman of this coun- 
cil reports to the president, but it is not clear—in the illustration 
— 

1° Esther Lloyd-Jones, “Personnel Administration in Relation to Prob- 


lems of Women,” in Trends in Student Personnel Work, E. G. Williamson 
(ed.), University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949, pp. 370-79, 
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used—whether or not each member of the Personnel Council 
reports separately to the president. If so, the arrangement 
would seem quite cumbersome and the responsibility for a total 
program development difficult to place. Lloyd-Jones cites the 
weaknesses of a one-dean “hierarchical” personnel organization 
as: the removal of a highly qualified personnel worker from 
intimate contact with students and loading him with abstract 
planning and detail; the danger that he will become autocratic 
even though he may not by the use of authority be able to secure 
the cooperation of an independent, professional faculty who have 
tenure; the limitation of communication to a two-way request- 
and-agreement communication; the difficulty of securing true 
coordination unless the impetus.comes from within the group. 
Certainly these limitations of a line-and-staff organization of 
professional people must be given serious attention, even though 
the alternative council plan has its obvious weaknesses also. 
E 

“Coordination of a Specific Personnel Service.—It was stated 
earlier (page 40) that coordination means more than a clear-cut 
administrative structure. Sometimes the structure is far from 
perfect, but the coordination of a specific service is achieved in 
spite of that fact. The development of an orientation program 
may serve as a good illustration. Chapter 8 describes many pro- 
cedures that are useful in orienting new students, but the process 
of planning these procedures and getting them into operation is 
a process of coordination. The people involved in orientation 
and whose ideas and efforts must be coordinated are, at a mini- 
mum, the director of admissions, the head of whatever counsel- 
ing service is operating on the campus, faculty advisers, the 
heads of student government and student-activities, counselors 
or deans of men and women, dormitory heads, and some mem- 
bers of the freshman class. 

The process of planning next year’s orientation program may 
well start with an evaluation of this year’s program. Evaluation 
means examining what has happened against certain standards 
of what should have happened. To be effective, this evaluation 
must have been planned the preceding year, for one does not 
gather data for evaluation at a moment’s notice. Planning an 
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example, to gather the reactions of this year’s freshmen, to 
collect data as to attendance, and to make comparisons with 


group or in sub-groups, is no small task in itself, 

It is clear by this time that the various people who partici- 
pated in this year’s orientation are concerned with next year’s 
Program. The admissions director is concerned with the use 
of admissions data and the chances given his new group of fresh- 


acceptance of campus policies and mores, The faculty advisers 
and counselors want time in the schedule to plan academic pro- 
§tams and time and materials to get acquainted with their new 
charges. Student activity leaders want to introduce freshmen 
to their organizations. Older students who may serve as stu- 
dent counselors for small groups of freshmen need time allotted 
for their groups tomeet. All of this must be planned coopera- 
tively, with each making allowance for the interests of others, 
The schedule must include time for all essential activities with- 
out crowding the hours of the freshmen. 

The planning and éarrying into operation of such a program 


— x 

An orientation program may be limited to one “freshman day” or be 
extended over the first semester. It may include an orientation course with or 
without credit, Programs of recent years tend to extend systematically over 
considerably more than the first few days of the semester, These first days 
may be thought of as “Welcome Days,” but the orientation needs of freshmen 
last for some time and change in character over the semester. Freshmen can 
absorb only so much at a time, and not much faith can be placed in a short, 
Crowded schedule. 


k 


and their acceptance by faculty and administration are important 
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of much time and boundless patience. Coordination must be 
thought of much more than title and responsibility. It is pri- 
marily skillful social relations and careful attention to endless 
detail. ' 

A dean of students # is the administrator of the student per- 
sonnel program of the institution. He must, however, work 
under certain policies, and the establishment of these policies 


elements of this program, The agency which determines the 
policies is a very important element in the personnel program, 
and it is to this that attention is turned in the next section. 


The Establishment of Student Personnel Policies 


It should be clear that policy may antedate service by years, 
decades, or even generations. The work of the student per- * 
sonnel program must operate under accepted educational poli-). 
cies, sometimes under traditions. The newness of the proble 
‘of coordination of student personnel functions has, lower 
found many instiutions without any adequate policies estab- ` 
lished or any agency for formulating the policies under which 
the program can be most effectively organized and adminis- ~ 
tered. For this reason, student personnel councils or committees © 
are frequently a part of the president’s organization. 

A distinction should be made between what is sometimes 
called a Personnel Council and a Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work. A personnel council is composed of heads of the 
activities forming the total personnel program. To this may be 
added the deans of the most concerned colleges, or the business 
manager, or others who by virtue of the office which they hold 
are concerned with the total program. These form a kind of © 


i 12 Common alternate titles: Dean of student activities, dean of student life, 
director of student personnel. Sometimes these titles, particularly the first 
two, are used for the administrators of only part of the student personnel 
program. A study of student personnel jobs, with job descriptions and alter- 
nate titles, is being made by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations in cooperation with the United States Employ — 
ment Service. This study, completed in 1950, will be published by the Com- 
„mission in 1951. f 

‘ 
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cies and in building a Program which is in harmony with what- 
ever policies have been established. 

The actual policy-making body is most frequently called the 
Committee on Student Personnel Work. It is either an agency 


Tt is for good reason that this body should Properly be an 


of personnel Services} these services enable them to contribute 
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the “room experience —be “integrated and that policy be established 
Niel from the" point, of view of developing the most effective total 
i educational program. © 
K K i- At the University of Minnesota, Te personnel policies have 
been established by 1 the Education Committee of the University 
` Senate. <This committee is responsible for, “setting the sights” 
for. all “educational functions of the institution. ‘Within’ recent 
A years they have set up broad charters for general education, 
for the operation of student activities, and for the student per- 
F “sonnel program: of the campus. Within the boundaries provided 
by these charters, specific policies for all student organizations 
` „and for student. group life generally are established and main- 
tained by a student-faculty” Senate Committee on Student Af- 
fairs! Other student-factilty policy committees of the University 
„+ Senate are the Senate committees on recreation, intercollegiate 
‘athletics, and intercollegiate debate. 
It is fundamental that the administration of the institution 
“be responsible for the student personnel program of the institu- 
$ tion, just as the administration is responsible for the instruc- 
.. - tional or business functions of the institution. Effective admin- 
istration, however, demands that educational policies should 
stem from those most responsible for the character and quality 
"of the total educational program. The battle is slowly being won 
‘for the cooperation of»faculty and administration in the deter- 
mination of ‘the basic policies under which both must operate. 
There i is, however; a third party on the campus which some- 
times Teceives little attention. As far as the educational life of 
the students is concerned, the administration, the faculty, and 
the students themselves are mutually interested. For this reason 
Me itis logical and wise to have student representation on policy- 
»* forming committees. This development has gained marked i im- 
“ı petus 1 within the last decade. It is realized’that faculty and ad-# 
‘ministration. attempt to understand the needs of students and to 
© ptovide for them. The fact that they are too far removed from 
students, both i in terms of attitude and age, truly to appreciate 
= „student needs and interests makes their efforts at times quite 
» unavailing. It is true that students are present on the campus 
aior a ripate short period of time. That is, they are 


ë 
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trarisients, whereas the administrationi and faculty are relati 
‘Permanent. It is true, also, that the allininistration atid faculty” , 
“ate responsible to society for their educational product and to the 
immediate public for what ‘happens.on the campus, and’ the , 


resentation in matters which ses vitall affect him. “Taxation |. 


without representation” has produced many dull students ands., 
many rebellious ones, 3 4 a i PGP oe 
The major advantages. inherent in the establishment of stu-. > a 
dent personnel ‘policies “are Summarized under the following 
three points: * T eae ag a Me 
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“not pond to it. When’changes are made in existing services, 

“the manner in which the change is made is of considerable sig- © 
nificance, and only students can appraise most accurately how 
other students will respond to the proposed change. Having 
‘students or not having students sharing in policy-making is 
almost a question of representative government versus imperial- 

t, ism. And imperialists have misjudged reactions and lost king- 
doms times without end. 


- It is peculiarly fitting in the establishment of personnel | 
services, which by design are supposed to serve the needs and ` 
interests of students in terms of a meaningful personality devel=9y 
opment, that emphasis should be placed upon services which 
actually and realistically meet the needs of such students. Cam- 

s puses, like state and federal organizations, have vested interests, 
” and at times the major concern of these vested interests is to per- 1 
© -petuate themselves rather than devote full time and energy to 
” meeting the needs of their constituents. Truly effective per- 
sonnel work, however, can be effective only if it meets student , 
needs in a manner that will make the utilization of these services 
most economical and complete., Student representation on pol- 
» icy-forming committees will go a long way toward insuring 
against ineffective approaches to students or the establishment 
-or perpetuation of services which do nof meet student needs. 


8 


Concluding Statement 


3” 
. 


A review of this chapter will ‘indicate that, regardless of how 
curiously and individualistically personnel services have been 
developed on any given campus, their present complexity de- 
mands careful personnel administration. They have arisen in 
response to a recognition of student needs, or in response to a ual 

` need upon the part of the administrator for subdividing his | 
duties and employing specialists to perform functions formerly ~ 
a part of his more general responsibility. The point has been — 
‘stressed that many existing services have grown up within 

By “comparatively recent years in response to student needs which 

spwere not present or were not recognized a decade or a generation 
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ago. As the understanding of the nature of human development 
has progressed, it has been seen with increasing clarity that per- 
sonnel services which contribute to the varied development of 
the individual become an integral part of the educational pro- 
gram of the institution. This means that they are contributing 
to certain phases of his: development, just as classroom experi- 
ences contribute to other phases of the same total development. 
The problem is that of accepting the services now existent, 
developing them in the most effective manner, establishing new 
Services as the need becomes apparent, and seeing that the total 
program is administered as efficiently as possible. 

As far as actual administration is concerned two points stand 
out. The first is that the student personnel program should 
operate under policies established by an agency representing the 
administration, faculty, and students. It is easy for administra- 
tive officers to establish policies and then to execute these same 
policies directly or through their subordinates, However, stu- 
dent personnel procedures do not function well under such an 

administrative fiat arrangement. Many students’ needs will not 


be recognized without the cooperation of faculty and students, 


and the most effective performance and utilization of these sery- 
ices are impossible without both faculty and student participa- 
tion in the planning of the program. f i 
In the second place it has been pointed out that student per- 
sonnel administration is a matter both of centralization in terms 
of appropriate line-and-staff relationships and the coordination 
of many services and functions for which the personnel admin- 
istrator is not directly responsible.“ Student personnel adminis- 
tration is therefore a matter of both the execution of certain 
functions and the coordination of others. The personnel admin- 
istrator, as a dean of students or as a director of personnel, has 
a responsibility for the coordination of certain personnel func- 
tions performed by individuals who do not serve in any line 
relationship to him. Institutions are at the present Operating 
with varying degrees öf effectiveness as far as line-and-staff 
telationships are concerned, but it must be recognized that dif- 
fering conditions on individual campuses justify marked de- 
Partures from any one ideal organizational plan. A college or 
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university can develop its most effective program only by giving 
careful attention first to the establishment of policies by an 
agency representing faculty, students, and administration ; sec- 
ondly, by administrative provision for the most effective execu- 
tion and coordination of the various personnel services on the 


campus. 
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“CHAPTER 3 


The Counseling Function © 


Definition of Counseling 

Clinical Counseling 

The Personality Gestalt 

The Performance of Counseling 
Levels of Counseling i 
Organization of Counseling . 
Students Serving as Counseling Assistants 

Concluding Statement 


Counseling in a broad sense includes all of those personal 
contacts with students by individuals who are consciously ‘at- 
tempting to understand and assist them by the specific pro- 
cedures utilized in personal interviewing. The interview may be 
extensive or brief, It may involve a great deal of participation 
on the part of the counselor, or it may involve situations in 
which almost all of the initiative rests with the student. Coun- 
seling in this sense may or may not be preceded or accompanied 
by measurement or other attempts to understand the student’s 


background and characteristics. Counseling even in the broad’ 
"sense, however, must be more specific than mere conversations. 


There must be some felt need on the part of the student, whether 
expressed or not, and some intent to help on the part of the 
counselor. 


oa 


Definition of Counseling 


There is little doubt but that the word “counseling” is as 
much misused and misunderstood as any other single word in 
the educational field. It is frequently confused with the broader 
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scope of the total personnel program, with the words “guidance” 
and “counseling” used interchangeably although their meaning 
is in no sense similar. By the same token, counseling has come 
to be thought of as primarily conversation in which advice is 
given to the student or the student’s problems studied and the 
solution presented to him. This again is at best only one phase 
or one particular kind of counseling, and not the best kind for 
most situations. ` 

Beyond these two broad misuses of the term, confusing it 
with the total program or thinking of it as “advice-giving,” 

„there are other limitations placed upon the term by individuals 
who wish to restrict it to a narrow function which meets the 
+ tenets of a particular school of thought. For example, one pro- 
fessional man may say that he is counseling only when the 
student or the client has full opportunity to say anything he 
wishes without fear of criticism, does all of the talking, and 
controls completely what is done in the interview. Any other 
type of personal contact relationship with the student is not 
truly counseling. The second professional man, of a. different 
school of thought, may indicate that all counseling must be pre- 
. “ceded by diagnosis, that is, a careful study of measured charac- 
teristics or case-history information, and that this must be done 
before any attempt is made'to help the student through therapy. 
This diagnostic information may be said to contribute to the 
self-understanding of the student but only through interpretation 
by the counselor of facts about the student. For still others, 
¿counseling is restricted to what is called psychotherapy, by which 
is meant therapy based upon cognizance by the counselor of the 
emotional factors involved in the students’ development, with 
primary attention being paid to’ such matters as motivation, 
frustration, conflict, and compensation. Anything that does,not 
give full attention to these factors in the individual’s personality 
is not truly counseling. _ 

It should be apparent to the reader by this time that not all 
of these points of view can be correct. The truth of the matter 
is that no one of them is correct. No narrow definition can be 
given for the function of counseling. Counseling takes place in 
varying degrees of intensity by vapying people. Some types of 
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counseling require information from the counselor and some 
depend upon emotional release for therapeutic values. Other 
types of counselingycall for information about the student which 
is gathered through careful diagnostic procedure. Still other” 
counseling situations emphasize the emotional factors more heay- 
ily than the conceptual. One may become more proficient in deal- 
ing with the individual either by meeting a given kind of problem 
or by improved ability to understand the total personality. 

Affer such a critical analysis of the mistakes of others in 
defining courtseling, it is hazardous indeed to attempt a defini- 
tion at this point. Nevertheless, some definition is essential and_ 
the following is offered: “Counseling is a personal and dynamic 
relationship between two people who approach a mutually de- 
fined problem with mutual consideration for each other to the 
end that the younger, or less mature, or more troubled of the two 
is aided to a self-determined resolution of his problem.” * This 
definition attempts to reduce a complex function to rather simple , 
terms. One or two points concerning it should be made, how- 
ever, as an outgrowth of developments in the field since this 
definition was proposed. The “personal and dynamic relation 
ship” is to be thought of as a purposeful relationship, not a 
casual one. Not all verbal exchanges between teacher and stu- 
dent on subjects of mutual interest, for example, are to be 
thought of as counseling. The one person must desire assist- 
ance on matters which affect him personally and the other must 
have the purpose of giving such assistance before an effective 
counseling relationship exists. 

To make'the counseling experience meaning ful, the counselor " 
must possess qualifications of maturity, experience, and social 
sensitivity in addition to e desire to help. The situation may 
besinformal, but the desire to secure help and to give help must 
be present in the two parties. “The definition makes explicit also 
that the relationship is a two-way affair, one in which there is 
mutual contribution by both parties to a possible solution, It is 


1 From the author’s “Counseling Students,” in Guidance in Educa- 
tional Institutions, Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, Part I, The National Society 
for the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill, 
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not a one-way flow of advice and opinions from counselor to 
counselee. Off-the-cuff solutions and snap judgments may be 
momentarily impressive but they do not constitute counseling. 
The client is aided to a solution, and the methods used in 
giving such aid may vary widely from client to client, In one 
case the aid may be in the form of a careful appraisal of apti- 
tudes and characteristics, and an interpretation of these findings 
offered to the client in as skillful a manner as possible. In 
another case the skill may rest entirely in the counselor’ s ability 
to reflect client attitudes and feelings and in sway to assist 
him in self-clarification of thought and attitude: The provision 
of aid does not assume a neat package of diagnosis and solution 
presented by the counselor. In some cases the aid may be to 
provide a situation for self-expression where the counselor 
“stands by” while the client works on himself. 
© It is apparent in this definition that the objective of counsel- 
ing is a self-determined solution or a self-decision upon the part 
of the student. The function of the counselor is to assist the 
student to insight and decision so that he, the student, is better 
equipped to make similar decisions in the future. The coun- 
selor’s function is to provide for an analysis of the situation, 
understanding, suggestions of alternative solutions, and an 
outlet for self-expression and release, each in varying degree 
‘from client to client. All of this is to the end that the student 
himself be better equipped, through release and clarification, for 
some effective immediate adjustment and more mature future 
behavior. Upon the basis of such considerations as these the 
< following ‘revised definition is offered: C ounseling 4 is a dynamic 
and purposeful relationship between two oplei: in which pro- 
«cedures vary with the nature of the student's neéd but in which 
there is always mutual participation by counselor and student 
with the focus upon self-clarification and self-determination by 
the student. 


Clinical Counseling 


The term “clinical counseling” is used to designate counsel- 
ing which attempts to understand the total individual person- 
ality and to deal with this personality through appropriately 
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professional procedures. The word “clinical” is derived from 
the medical clinic where a number of types of information or a 
number of specialists, or both, make their particular contribu- 
tion to an understanding of an individual. The word “clinical” 
in its medical meaning is therefore not too far afield from its use 
in psychology. In particular, it specifies carefulness in diagnosis 
and carefulness in treatment. In such counseling process, the 
counselor secures information of various sorts in as accurate a 
manner as possible and analyzes the relationship between these 
various kinds of information as they may contribute to an under- 
standing of a functioning personality. He may call upon other 
specialists for their particular understanding of the person, or he 
may confer with them as to the help to be given. Most of all, 
however, the term suggests that the kind of counseling done is 
of a professional nature demanding training and skill and a high 
degree of individuality in the procedures used with a given 
client. 

Such a concept does not come full-blown into being. It has a 
long history in the struggle of psychology toward a better under- 
standing of the behavior of man, and in the struggle of individ- 
uals in schools, colleges, industry, social agencies, and psycho- — 
logical and psychiatric clinics toward a better understanding of 
the most effective psychological procedures. As mentioned, 
earlier, the concept most frequently associated with the term 
counseling is that of “guidance” and, more specifically, this has 
often meant “vocational guidance.” 

A study of the history of this field will show that vocational _ 
guidance got little help in its early stages from the field of 
psychology.” Psychologists in the early 1900’s were more con- 
cerned with testing reaction time and sensory discrimination” 
than they were with understanding personality characteristics. 
As a consequence, vocational guidance turned quite definitely 
toward the field of vocational information and toward attempts 
to understand the environment and the demands of the vocation. 


? John M. Brewer, History of Vocational Guidance, ‘Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1942, 

Donald G. Paterson, “The Genesis of Modern Guidance,” Educational 
Record, 19:36-46 (January, 1938). . 
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This is a significant phase of vocational guidance and has led 
in more recent years to job analysis, job descriptions, and the 
determination of job families. When these are stated in psycho- 
logical terms, the requirements of a vocational field become im- 
mediately comparable with the psychological characteristics dis- 
covered in the counseling situation. Vocational guidance, how- 
ever, calls for analysis of the person and his characteristics as 
well as for the appraisal of the vocational environment and its 
demands. It would have arrived at a mature state with an 
appropriate combination of these two types of information much 
more rapidly, however, if psychology had been more capable of 
helping it before the 1920's. 

The work done in World War I with group intelligence tests, 
trade tests, and rating scales contributed to a movement which 
heavily emphasized the use of psychological measurements. Im- 
provements in personnel procedures were also taking place dur- 
ing this period in both industry and schools. With industry 
having received its start before the war in the work of Magnus 
Alexander and his studies of labor turnover, the period follow- 
ing World War I was one of rapid advance in more scientific 
personnel work. This was signalized in the development of the 
Personnel Research Federation and the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, with their contributions of research and consulting services 
to industry. Still later in the field of industrial personnel have 
come such marked contributions as the better understanding of 
the importance of the worker’s acceptance as an individual in 
industry, that is, a sense of status and of being personally identi- 
fied. An emphasis in this direction was a result of the studies at 
the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company.® 

The work done in the Hawthorne studies led almost directly 
to the concept of “employee counseling,” which was to some 
degree the industrial equivalent of what has come to be known 
in psychology as nondirective counseling, Considerable strides 
have been taken in industry in matters of selection, in the 
application of job studies to employee hiring, in promotion and 
salary schedules, in the use of rating scales, and in other pro- 


*F, J, Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1939. 
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cedures which have their direct implications for educational 
counseling. Educational workers are prone to think that the 
development of educational procedures has been the product of 
experience in schools and colleges alone. The contributions of 
industrial personnel work to personnel procedures in general has 
not been sufficiently emphasized.* 

The professional field of education has also contributed to 
our present understanding of counseling. Education, from the 
first emphasis upon “individual differences” to the present at- 
tempts to offer a varied school curriculum and to provide school 
counseling services, has contributed a great deal to both under- 
standing and procedures. Remedial reading and the various 
clinical procedures designed to assist students with educational 
handicaps is a direct outgrowth of the school program. The 
study of the school child and the adolescent has been the focus 
of either workers in the schools or of psychologists and social 
workers who study children in the schools. To a considerable 
degree the changes in the purposes of the school have forced 
attention upon procedures contributing to an understanding of 
the individual. A 

One national educational agency, the American Council on 
Education, has contributed more to personnel work at the col- 
lege level than has any other single institution in the country. It 


has operated through such procedures as the establishment of 


the Measurement and Guidance Committee in the 1920's, the 
Hopkins Survey of Student Personnel Procedures in 1926, the 
development of cumulative record forms, rating scales, scholastic 
aptitude and achievement tests in the late 1920’s and the early 
1930’s, and a Conference on College Personnel Work in 1937 
which resulted in the formation of a standing Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. The later work of this committee and 
of the earlier Committee on Measurement and Guidance has 
been very significant. (See Appendix B for a list of bulletins 
and studies.) One cannot read far into the history of college 
personnel work without repeatedly coming into contact with the 


*C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Certain Industrial Research Having Implications for 
Student Personnel Work,” Report of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American College Personnel Association, 1941, pp. 80-88. 
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American Council on Education. One may discover it either as 
a coordinating agency for some study or as the direct agency 
performing the study or providing the service in the field of col- 
lege personnel work. 

Psychology has, of course, made the largest single contribu- 
tion to personnel work. The emphasis upon objective measure- 
ment by Cattell, the early work of Binet on intelligence, and the 
later work of Terman and Otis on group intelligence tests is fol- 
lowed by a galaxy of test specialists who became famous during 
the 1920’s and the 1930’s. Such men as Thorndike, Terman, 
Thurstone, and Wechsler, as Truman Kelley, Ben Wood, Craw- 
ford, and Linquist, as Strong, Bingham, and Paterson, as 
Woodworth, Symonds, Darley, and Guilford, as Samuel Beck 
and Bruno Klopfer have brought testing in its many phases to 
its present high level of contribution to the understanding of a 
person. There are many weaknesses still in objective psycho- 
logical measurement, as will be seen in later discussion,' but it has 
contributed to clinical counseling more than any other single 
procedure. 

A second contribution of psychology has been made through, 
a better understanding of the dynamics of the individual. This 
goes back to the work of G. Stanley Hall and his studies of 
adolescents and to the work of Sigmund Freud and all that 
psychoanalysis has meant in the ensuing decades. Of more 
recent years, the work of Henry A. Murray of Harvard and 
others in what has been called dynamic psychology, and of 
Gordon Allport in his individual psychology, demands greater 

ttention in the next section. Nor should the impact of Gestalt 
psychology with its creed of “the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts’? be forgotten. 

The third great offshoot of psychological effort has been in 

“the field of direct psychotherapeutic procedures themselves, that 
is, in the work of child guidance clinics and the clinical psychol- 
ogists who have laboriously wrought out present-day procedures. 
Many of the procedures used by psychotherapists have been 
developed through trial-and-error procedure at the cost of time 
and of human happiness, but others have been the results of 
careful thought and logical analysis of possibilities before pro- 
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cedures were used or developed. Research has been seriously 
limited because psychology has had to develop methods of re- 
search appropriate to the dynamic complex of variables in 
human behavior. 


The Personality Gestalt 


The dependence of effective counseling upon the concept of 
the total interrelatedness of the personality has been earlier sug- 
gested. This concept and how we arrived at it is so important 
that it should be given more careful attention. It is not enough 
to say that we must deal with a dynamic totality; we must also 
know just what has been the trend toward an understanding of 
this concept. “Personality is today conceived of in terms of 
structures rather than traits. There is an attempt to study the 
individual as a whole, rather than to isolate very small elements 
for study. Behavior is considered as an interaction of person 
and situation, rather than as a property of the person alone.” ® 
What has been the development of this modern concept? 

It has been mentioned that psychoanalysis has made a very 
large contribution to clinical counseling. This is true because 
psychoanalysis first emphasized certain factors now widely ac- 
cepted by all who deal with individuals in counseling terms. The 
proposal that adult peculiarities or characteristics have their 
origins in childhood experiences is now a part of orthodox child 
psychology, yet it was first emphasized by Sigmund Freud in his 
early work in psychoanalysis. While working with Charcot, the 
great French psychologist, Freud came to the conclusion that 
there must be other causes of insanity than those physiological 


in nature (such as brain tumors) upon which the abnormal 
psychology of that period was based. As a result of a great deal _ 
of experience in relating this theory to individual cases, he de- 


veloped the concept of a psychogenetic origin of many types of 
adult behavior. This is now an accepted tenet of all psycho- 
therapy, and yet it had its birth only some fifty years ago. 


5 Lee J. Cronbach, “A Validation Design for Qualitative Studies of Per- 
sonality,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 12:365-74 (November—Decem- 
ber, 1948), p. 365. 
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Similarly, we now accept the theory that many drives and desires 
are repressed only to appear later in forms of behavior different 
from that in which the original drive would normally be ex- 
pressed. This is so commonly accepted an hypothesis that-many 
mechanisms of behavior, labeled rationalization, compensation, 
or projection, are commonly referred to by laymen. Perhaps 
most of all Freud contributed to the idea that the individual is a 
total functioning organism and that to understand the totality 
we must understand each given part of the whole and each past 
experience, The direct line of development of the nondirective 
concept in counseling, as systematized and promoted by Carl R. 
Rogers, is traced back through Jessie Taft and Otto Rank to 
Sigmund Freud. 

Henry Murray in his excellent volume Explorations in Per- 
sonality stands as an exponent of what might be called the school 
of dynamic psychology. In this exposition he is concerned with 
the point of view in psychology which he calls the point of view 
of the “centralists” as opposed to that of the “peripheralists.” 
Murray attempts to prove that those who have studied per- 
sonality in terms of its peripheral or exterior manifestations 
have been guilty of studying it piecemeal. Such psychologists 
are to be contrasted with those who study the personality as a 
dynamic whole and who are more concerned with internal drive 
than they are with external manifestations. This centralist or 
dynamic point of view in psychology contends that no segment 
can be seen or understood in isolation from the whole. This is to 
say that no partial knowledge of a man, such as his scores on an 
intelligence test or the results of a test of basal metabolism, can 
be understood apart from the balance of the psychophysical 
organism which we call a personality. Murray contends that 

_ while it is true that we know much better how to measure ac- 
curately the peripheral factors than the central factors, the most 
significant factors are the central ones, that is, those of drive and 
of integration. 

Without identifying oneself with any particular school, it is 
possible to hold the point of view that the personality is a dyna- 
mic whole and that the part must be seen in relation to the whole. 
When this view prevails, any item of case history or any test 
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datum gains its significance from the context within which it 
exists. This would also imply that no element of the human 
personality is static. When any element of the situation changes, 
some phase of the total personality, and therefore the pattern 
itself, changes. This makes clinical counseling a far more com- 
plex and at the same time a far more meaningful operation. The 
weight of empirical evidence is in the direction of a dynamic, 
that is, changeable, totality within which the various known char- 
acteristics of behavior exist. One cannot take any number of 
specific facts about the person and add them up in a quantitative 
fashion to secure a meaningful understanding of the whole. By 
the same token, the interpretation of specific information about 
the individual must always be referred back to the clinician’s 
concept of the total personality, even though only dimly under- 
stood. For this reason, clinical counseling is dependent upon a 
combination of judgment and experience, which may be called 
trained insight. This insight must accompany even the best tech- 
nical skills in the interpretation of measurement data or the 
interpretation of a particular behavior cte observed in the inter- 
view. There is in good counseling a certain exercise of social 
sensitivity not all of which can be easily analyzed and put into 
words. 

The term “intuition,” appropriately used, describes an in- 
tangible that enters into any counseling which attempts to appre- 
hend the personality whole. This same quality may be called 
clinical judgment. It involves the use of cues from data and 
from personal observation of the client which are not logically ` 
followed through from point to point. Intuition in this sense is 
said by Oldfield to be consolidated resultants of previous experi- 
ence. A conclusion is based upon cues taken from the informa- 
tion available, but previous experience allows a skilled counsélor 
to short circuit the logical process of consciously reasoning from ` 
cue to cue. Another term is that of “insight,” sometimes used 
- in connection with the self-understanding of the student, some- 
times referring to counselor understanding. 


€R. C. Oldfield, The Psychology of the Interview, Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1941, pp. 38-41, 
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The Performance of Counseling 


Whether understood as a broad or narrow process, casual 
observation of counseling on a college campus leads to the con- 
clusion that almost everyone participates in counseling. Almost 
everyone, from the maintenance and clerical workers to the 
president of the institution, has repeated personal contacts with 
students, contacts which lead frequently to a counseling relation- 
ship. Many educational workers are in the field because of their 
desire to be of assistance to others, their enthusiasm for youth, 
and their pleasure in seeing young people grasp ideas and use 
them. For this reason it is almost impossible to separate the 
function of counseling from the varied functions of all educa- 
tional workers. 

There is a great difference, however, in the degree to which 
this function is carried out and the skill and completeness with 
which the task is performed. Clinical counseling, as described in 
preceding sections, is a task calling for a great deal of skill 
backed by training and certain personal qualifications. Not 
every teacher, however active, and not every administrative offi- 
cer, however interested, will necessarily make a good counselor. 
They may be good teachers or administrators because they pos- 
sess the necessary skills, but those skills do not insure good 
counseling. Conversely, not even good training will make a good 
counselor if he is lacking in intellectual flexibility, emotional 
maturity, and_an unselfish interest in others. A professional 
counselor must have these qualities as well as the professional 
skills just mentioned. 


Levels of Counseling——Elsewhere the writer has stated” 
that counseling is performed at different levels of intensity and 
complexity. If one considers all types of casual relationships 
between college workers and college students as the first level of 
counseling opportunity, then the second level might be con- 


1 “The Guidance Movement,” Wilma T. Donahue et al. (ed.) The Meas- 
urement of Student Adjustment and Achievement, The University of Michi- 
gan Press, Ann Arbor, 1949, pp. 3-20. 
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sidered those contacts which take place at the time of registra- 
tion. A somewhat smaller number than in the first instance, per- 
haps only a portion of the faculty, participate in advising stu- 
dents with regard to choice of courses and the planning of their 
course of study. The faculty who so serve act as “advisers.” 
This term is frequently used accurately, since much of what is 
done at this time is advising the student regarding choice of 
courses in terms of the requirements of a particular college or 
curriculum. It is advice in the strictest sense of the word. There 
is no time, and often no desire, to go very deeply into the stu- 
dent’s needs and to do a job of counseling which is more than 
superficial. Some of these advising experiences develop later 
into a much deeper relationship between the adviser and the 
student. On the whole this is more specialized “counseling” than 
casual contacts, but is still not very intensive. 

Tf one moves arbitrarily from the second to a fourth level of 
counseling, the latter level would be defined as the type of coun- 
seling done by a fully trained individual who spends all or most 
of his time at this task. It is at this level that there is responsi- 
bility, time, and training for doing a more complete job of 
clinical counseling. The resources may be at hand, in terms of 
both training and equipment, for going as fully as the situation 
demands into the needs of the given individual and for adminis- 
tering therapy skillfully. Workers at this point use the various 
resources of the university intelligently, as either a means of 
better understanding or of better development of the individual 
student. 

The third level of counseling has been described as that done 
by carefully selected faculty workers. These, because of both 
interest and personal qualifications, and perhaps a higher degree 
of training, are relieved from some portion of their ordinary . 
teaching or administrative load to work more intensively at the 
job of counseling students. They function under the leadership 
and with the assistance of the fourth level individual or individ- 
uals. They are, in a sense, an extension of his skill and training, 
and it is his task to see that their counseling effectiveness is in- 
creased by whatever means he can use to improve their skills in 
working with the students. These faculty counselors may under- 
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take to deal with almost any type of problem or need the student 
may have, although either their time or their training may limit 
them as to how deeply they can go into complex counseling 
needs. They are not, however, limited to problems of academic 
adjustment as is the registration adviser. They should know 
thoroughly the campus resources that-are available in the health 
service, placement service, admissions office, deans’ offices, stu- 
dent activities office, and counseling center and should utilize 
these resources wisely with each student. 

In brief, one may move in “levels” from faculty-adviser, to 
faculty-counselor, to clinical counselor. 


Organization of Counseling.— Such an organization of coun- 
seling facilities is based upon the premise that all of the staff of 
an institution counsel students but not all counsel in the same 
manner. Trained and specialized counselors work with students 
on complex and long-term needs, while administrative staff and 
faculty counsel more often on specific needs and at a lower 
level of intensity. Lloyd’s description of the personnel 
program at Brigham Young University and that by Bailey 
and others® of the counseling functions at the University 
‘of Illinois make this point clear. Counseling is not simply one of 


many personnel functions; it is one performed by both faculty: 


counselors and specialists in the field at different levels of com- 
plexity and completeness. 

The contribution of the faculty to the counseling function is 
all-important. Both as advisers and counselors," the faculty are 


£ Wesley P. Lloyd, “Administration of Student Personnel Services,” Asso- 
ciation American Colleges Bulletin, 32:511-15 (December, 1946). 

°H. W. Bailey, W. M. Gilbert, and I. A. Berg, “Counseling and the Use 
of Tests inthe Student Personnel Bureau at the University of Illinois,” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement, 6:37-60 (Spring, 1946). 

*° The distinction between “adviser” and “counselor” has never been clear- 
cut but I believe it is becoming more so. Let me offer the following: Adviser: 
one who accepts the responsibility for the quality of the decision with the 
emphasis placed upon the immediate decision. Cı ounselor: one who assumes 
that the student is responsible for the decision with the emphasis placed upon 
what the student learns in the process. For some group thinking on this see 
Durward W. Aiken, “Counseling,” Current Trends in Higher Education, 
1949, Department of Higher Education, National Education Association, 
Washington, 1949, pp. 19-25, 
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indispensable in a counseling program. No corps of professional 
counselors, essential as they are, will replace the variety of per- 
sonality approaches and the normal student-classroom contacts 
possessed by the faculty. 

The issue of generalists versus specialists in counseling is 
listed by Brumbaugh ™ as one of five major issues in the ad- 
ministration of student personnel work. This is not a funda- 
mental issue except as it is made one by those who have not 
given sufficient thought to a realistic consideration of the situa- 
tion: The only problem involved is the utilization of many types 
of educational workers who perform counseling in either broad 
or specific areas and at either high or low levels of both diagnosis 
and therapy. It is not a question of either faculty or specialists, 
but of both groups working at their respective levels of student 
understanding and of counseling procedures. Faculty may be 
used part-time as semitrained counselors, that is, faculty who are 
carefully selected and given the benefit of in-service training, 
often with release of time from some portion of their teaching or 
committee responsibilities. This is specifically suggested in the 
University of Illinois program,’ in the conclusions of the Coun- 
seling Section of the National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion," and in a number of progressive college programs not 
reported in the literature. Kamm and Wrenn “ in a 1946 survey 
of the 155 four-year coeducational colleges and universities in 
the North Central Association, with 70 per cent of the total re- 
porting, found that all but one of the institutions have specific 
Provisions for the counseling of students, although only 67 per 
cent listed the use of full-time or professional counselors. In 


AJI: Brumbaugh, “Issues in the Administrative Organization for Stu- 
dent Personnel Services,” in John Dale Russell (ed.), Student Personnel 
S ervices in Colleges and U; niversities, Proceedings of the Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1941, pp. 96-106, . ; 

12 H, W. Bailey, et al., op. cit. , 

ae Mrs. Herbert Hawkes, “Student Counseling,” Current Problems in 
Higher Education, Department of Higher Education, National Education 
Association, Washington, 1947, pp. 111-22. 

** Robert B. Kamm and C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Current Developments in 
Student Personnel Programs and the Needs of the Veteran,” School and 
Society, 65:89-92 (February 1, 1947). 
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many instances in this study it was reported that the number of 
professional counselors was sufficient to supply less than half of 
the actual need. The 67 per cent was an increase, however, over 
the proportion of institutions making specific provisions for 
counseling as reported by Haggerty and Brumbaugh in 1938." 

With this concept of counseling it is seen that the function of 
counseling has a direct line relationship to the dean of students, 
even though much of this function may be performed by those 
who bear no line responsibility to him. It is the responsibility of 
the dean of students to see that the clinical and other specialized 
counselors are used as effectively as possible on the campus. 
What is done by everyone else on the campus, including the 
faculty, is a matter of coordination by the dean of students 
rather than one of line responsibility. Much is done by everyone, 
but on many campuses not enough will be done except under the 
most ideal circumstances of encouragement and assistance from 
the trained professional workers on the campus. It is not the 
function of the professional counselor to attempt to do all of the 
counseling, but to see that the greatest possible assistance is 
given to the faculty and administrators who, by virtue of their 
relationship with students, act as counselors. 

This problem of counseling organization is analyzed at some 
length by Spindt,** who would place all faculty advisers under a 
dean of students but would have this dean of students in turn 
under the dean of the college. This would seem to be a confusion 
of the instructional and student personnel functions and there- 
fore undesirable. Earlier it has been suggested that the dean of 
students has a staff relationship with the faculty advisers who 
are actually working under the dean of the college in their major 
functions of instruction. Careful consideration of this distinc- 
tion in line-and-staff relationships in the total performance of 
counseling on a university or college campus is too frequently 
lacking. The problem is more acute with the larger institutions, 

15W. J. Haggerty and A. J. Brumbaugh, “The Student in College and 


University,” a reprint from the North Central Association Quarterly, 13: 
559-630, 14:201-26 (April and October, 1939). 


16 H, A. Spindt, “Various Plans for the Administrative Organization of 


Faculty Advisers,” Journal of American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
17:89-92 (October, 1941). 
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. 
while the smaller college is less concerned with problems of 
organization and more ‘with the most effective use of tech- 
niques.17 

Frequently the trained psychological counselor, or counselors, 
will serve through a centralized student counseling service. This 
may have various titles but the primary function is that of serv- 
ing as a campus-wide agency for students and as a resource 
agency for faculty people who are themselves dealing with stu- 
dents. The student counseling center is responsible to the dean 
of students. The counselors of this bureau may stimulate faculty 
counseling programs in various colleges, since theirs is a much 
wider responsibility than merely that of the counseling performed 
in their own offices. It is to them that the rest of the campus 
must look for leadership and for performance, in an effective 
sense, of the functions of diagnosis and therapy. The counseling 
center is sometimes the agency which administers the institu. 
tional test program for all new classes. It supplies the informa- 
tion derived from these tests in some interpreted form to the ad- 
ministration and to the faculty who deal with these students in 
classroom and administrative contacts, It should be repeated 
that the work of the trained counselor involves the leadership of 
others as well as the performance of counseling at its highest 
level of skill. 

Students Serving as Counseling Assistants, development 
of the past two decades is the systematic use of older students as 
informal counselors of new students or of students in dormi- 
tories. Some institutions have used this counseling resource with 
conspicuous success. Much depends upon the care used in the 
selection and training of student assistants and upon the extent 
to which the limitations of their responsibility are defined. Ob- 
viously students appointed to counsel other students are neither 
as mature as faculty nor as cautious in influencing student atti- 
tudes and decisions. 


——__. 


17 The analysis of counseling organization contained in the preceding para- 
graphs is adapted from a section by the writer on “General Counseling Pro- 
cedures” in W. S. Monroe (ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, pp. 1312-20, 
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The writer visited one campus as a consultant where a 
dangerous situation was discovered. The dean on this campus 


had taken wholeheartedly the suggestions made in a summer 
school course and late in the summer had appointed a consider- 
able number of seniors as counselors of new students. Without 
the careful selection which should have taken place the preceding 
spring, without having received preparation for their task dur- 
ing the spring and summer, and without appropriate cautions as 
to limitations on their functions, these enthusiastic student coun- 
selors had dealt directly with program planning, emotional prob- 
lems, and home relationships ! It was apparent to the writer when 
he met with the group that only sheer luck had saved them from 
serious errors. He counseled immediate caution and indicated 
that their appropriate role was that of acting as a listening sta- 
tion and a switchboard to the appropriate staff personnel. 

Students can be of much help to other students. A great deal 
of advice and “dope” is passed on to the new student by the old 
student anyway, and it is constructive to educate and channel 
this contribution. Students may become aware of other students’ 
difficulties much sooner than staff. If they are charged with 
responsibility to do so and have been informed as to procedures, 
they can supply the student with accurate information or refer 
him to the proper source for help in a very effective manner. 
Frequently students will confide bewilderment or ignorance to 
another student that they would be hesitant to tell a member of 
the faculty or counseling staff. Some colleges have prepared 
excellent handbooks of instruction and information for use by 
their student counseling assistants, (An illustration of such a 
handbook is given in Appendix C.) Specific qualifications and 
procedures in the use of students as counseling assistants in the 
orientation program are given in Chapter 10. 

> 


Concluding Statement 


Counseling is one function of a student personnel program. 
It is characterized by a face-to-face relationship of counselor and 
student in which the counselor tries to understand and assist the 
student in such a manner that the focus is upon student self- 
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understanding and self-decision. “Advising” is counseling in 
only a limited sense for in this the adviser assumes responsibility 
for seeing that the “best” (adviser-approyed) decisions are 
made. Clinical counseling is careful, professional counseling in 
which information from various sources is skillfully interpreted 
and in which the interview relationships between student and 
counselor are handled with equal skill. More attention has been 
devoted to interpretation than to the interview, but even so, the 
emphasis may be upon the emotional factors involved in self- 
understanding. It is not strictly an intellectual process on the 
part of the counselor, as might be true in its medical counterpart, 
for in psychological matters the understanding of himself by th 

client is essential to behavior or attitude change. í 


Careful counseling has been contributed to by developments ` 


in vocational guidance, psychological measurement, industry, 
and education. Equally significant have been the contrasting 
developments of psychological measurements of all kinds and the 
concept of a unified dynamic personality whole which cannot 
be divided into segments for measurement! This paradox is not 
yet resolved except as separate measurement and other data are 
unified through clinical judgment. Intuition or judgment must 
fill in the gaps between diagnostic data. There is no statistical 
device for coalescing parts into a dynamic whole even though 
Statistics are vital to the valid use of the parts. 


Counseling on a college campus exists at many levels of com” 


petence, The professionally trained counselor is responsible for 
intensive counseling of students who have complex adjustment 
and planning problems and for assisting the faculty generally in 
becoming more competent in their normal counseling responsi- 
bilities. Some faculty are more interested and more competent 
in counseling than others and they should be given more respon- 
sibility for this task. This has beef called a third level of coun- 
seling, as contrasted with first or second levels of nominal 
Counseling contacts and a fourth level of full-time professional 
work. It calls for a rearrangement of teaching and other re- 
Sponsibilities for staff members who participate and for an active 
Program of professional development. These part-time faculty 
Counselors use all specialized personnel services on the campus 
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as resources, including the frequently provided central coun- 
seling center staffed by psychologically trained counselors. 
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Counseling Procedures—Understanding the Student 


The Nature of Diagnosis 
Obtaining Information About the Student 
What Information Is Desirable 
Procedures for Obtaining Information 
The Time Sequence in Obtaining Various Types of Information 
Skills Essential for Interpreting Information 
Interpreting Reliability 
Interpreting Validity 
Background Factors Necessary for Specific Interpretation 
Common Errors in Interpretation 
The Story of Charles 
Concluding Statement 


The definition of counseling given on page 60 is deliberately 

. broad, laying stress upon client-counselor attitude and purpose 
but not specifying procedure. Any definition that would at- 
tempt to do so would immediately either become too complex 
or limit its usefulness. Proponents for a given point of view or 
adherents to a particular school of psychological thought are 

' likely to specify procedure and to contend that this is the pro- 
cedure. Actually, there is no best single procedure, except as it is 
best for a given client. Patterns of characteristics that make 
up personalities are varied, and the means of understanding and 
helping such personalities are likewise varied. Any one of sev- 
eral procedures may be considered, and perhaps tried, for a given 
person before the most appropriate diagnosis and therapy are 
selected. à 
In the simplest of terms, the counselor seeks (1) to under- 
stand the student, and (2) to provide assistance to the student 
in the form of interpretation, direct psychotherapy, or oppor- 
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‘tunity for self-clarification. Sometimes Step (1) is thought of 
as “diagnosis” and Step (2) as “therapy.” The relationship of 
understanding (or diagnosis) and of assistance (or therapy) is 
always close. Frequently, the two processes operate concur- 
rently with one reacting upon the other. If the case history of 
student A in Chapter 1 is recalled, it will be seen that the 
counselor’s understanding developed during the same period of 
time in which attempts were made to give assistance, There was 
in this case no necessary time separation between understanding, 
or diagnosis, on the one hand and assistance, or therapy, on the 
other. Under some conditions it is necessary to gain an under- 
standing before the problem or need can even be faintly appre- 
hended and the assistance given. Under other circumstances the 
actual therapy, in which the counselor can be either the active 
director or the passive reflector, takes place while understand- 
ing is being gained. 

Some discussions of this subject seem to suggest that diag- 
nosis can be completed within a given’ time span. This is not 
realistic and is not consistent with the procedures used by a well- 
trained counselor. Diagnosis is a developing process, not an 
event. Thorne, in writing of the differences between psycho- 
logical diagnosis and medical diagnosis, states that in personality 
study, “diagnosis concerns the description of a continuing proc- 
ess rather than the identification of a disease.” Such a de- 
Scription emphasizes two things: in psychological diagnosis we 
are concerned with the normal individual who may have no dis- 
ease but whose characteristics and basic personality needs are the 
object of the appraisal; in psychological diagnosis we deal with 
a dynamic personality, not a static condition, so that diagnosis 
becomes only a description of the personality at one moment of 
time. The person does not remain the same, especially if under- 
Standing and assistance are given. Therapy changes’ diagnosis 
and diagnosis determines therapy, or the two may be an indis- 
tinguishable process. 

_ In spite of the absence of any consistent distinction between 
diagnosis and therapy, it is desirable for descriptive purposes to 


`p Frederick’ Thorne, “The Clinical Method in Science,” The American 
Psychologist, 2:159-66 (May, 1947). ; 
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separate these two phases of the counseling function. Despite 
exceptions, diagnosis ordinarily precedes therapy and becomes 
the basis upon which appropriate and effective therapygjs de- 
signed. In an actual functioning situation, the counselor learns 
as he assists. Sometimes the student assists himself without 
clear diagnosis on the part of the counselor. Sometimes it is 
necessary to take emergency steps in therapy without waiting 


for complete information and careful diagnosis. It is these mat- » 


ters of judgment which make counseling a profession rather 


than a trade. There is no one way to counsel; each individual ` 


case must determine the procedures to be utilized. 

If the process at times seems involved, it is well to keep three 
basic concepts in mind. The first might be stated, Understand- 
ing precedes assistance. This may be understanding upon the 
part of the counselor who wishes to give some form of aid to 


`- the individual, or it may be understanding of himself by the 


client. A corollary to this might be stated as follows: Get the 
facts before you draw conclusions. This would certainly be true 
for the type of counseling which is directed toward a determi- 
nation of basic characteristics or aptitudes. Once the facts have 
been secured, the next step is interpretation. 

Interpretation is the most crucial point in the total process. 
It is at this point that the counselor displays or fails to display 
professional skill and insight in the use that he makes of the 
diagnostic information at hand. A second basic concept might 
therefore be stated as follows: Each item of information is to 
be interpreted within the context of ‘what is known about the 
total personality. This is another way of saying that there is 
no easy way to derive significance from facts, that a fact has 
significance only in terms of its relationship to other specific 
facts and to the total pattern of characteristics which make up 
the personality. There are many corollaries to this that will be 
discussed in the next chapter. 

A third arch stone in the structure of counseling relates to 
the nature of the assistance to be provided. This can be stated 
as follows: The kind of assistance to be given must be adapted 


to each individual. Diagnosis, or even a faltering attempt to. 


understand the individual, has little practical value unless it 
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leads to some development in the individual. For this reason 
the assistance provided is always a function of any diagnosis 
that is made. Assistance may be given, of course, with or with- 
out prior diagnosis, but any therapy must fit the particular 
individual and situation. One type of therapy, the nondirective, 
calls for no diagnosis but attempts from the start a process of 
self-clarification and understanding. In this procedure the coun- 

,selor makes no preliminary diagnosis but merely provides a 
situation which is favorable to the client’s release of emotional 
tensions and realistic self-acceptance. The “assistance to be 
given” of course may be broader than is understood by the word 
“therapy.” It may involve environmental manipulation or re- 
ferral to others, but in any event no one system of therapy or 
assistance fits all situations. 

With this much of a general orientation to the procedures of 
counseling, it should be easy to accept the organization of this 
and the succeeding chapters. This chapter and Chapter 5 will 
analyze what from here on will be called “diagnosis” (under- 
standing the student). Chapters 6 and 7 will discuss procedures 
used in “therapy” (assisting the student) in which the interview 
is the principal resource. This discussion will be more than a 
chapter on interviewing, however, because other factors in 
therapy are of great significance. Diagnosis and therapy, or 
whatever more qualified terms are used, are understood to be 
two closely interlinked operations within the counseling process. 
Is it understood that “counseling” is broader than “interview- 
ing” but still only one function in a student personnel program? 
And is it understood that the dichotomy of diagnosis and therapy 
is not a dichotomy at all, but a convenient division provided to 
facilitate the discussion of the parts of a whole that are not 
always distinguishable from each other? Affirmative answers 
to these questions open the way to a more intensive analysis 
of diagnosis. 


The Nature of Diagnosis 
It is not too difficult to see why there is confusion in the use 


of this term in counseling, It has been borrowed directly from 
medicine for use in psychological counseling, although there ate 
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any conditions in this field not at all comparable to those found 
in medicine. For example, in medicine diagnosis is the process 
by which a disease or pathological condition is identified. In 
counseling the greater concern is with minor maladjustments 
and psychological needs not involving pathology. Counseling 
may not involve a “maladjustment” at all, only a need for self- 
information and self-clarification. In much of medicine, the 
patient may be ignorant of the nature of diagnosis and the 
accompanying therapy, but in counseling the understanding and 
complete acceptance of the therapy by the client is essential to 
any change of attitude or behavior. The ego of the client is 
involved much more in psychological than in medical diagnosis. 
In addition, and this is of the utmost significance, in most 
states only the physician is legally authorized to make diagnoses 
and to prescribe treatment for illness. There is frequently no 
stated distinction between “medical” illness and psychological 
illness and no clear statement ‘as to how “ill” a person must be 
before any nonmedical treatment is illegal. The terms ‘“‘diag- 
nosis” and “therapy” have professional meaning for the psy- 
chologist but sometimes no legal acceptance. In the performance 
of diagnosis and therapy, therefore, the counselor should deter- 
mine his legal status in his state, for this will help him to decide 
when it will be wise to make referrals of a client to a physician 
or otherwise to assist a given student under the legal protection 
of a physician. In a very real sense a counselor must make the 
kind of tentative diagnosis that will enable him to decide whether 
‘the student is psychologically sick (psychotic or pre-psychotic) 
to the degree that the services of a psychiatrist are profession- 
ally and legally necessary. 
Diagnosis in counseling is all too frequently conceived of -in 
a very limited sense, that of “telling what the student is like” 
from test scores. The fallibility of this point of view will be 
presented later, but Schafer believes that even the interpretation 
of psychological tests requires a great deal of basic psychological 
understanding.? He presents these four conditions that must 


2 Roy Schafer, “On the Objective and Subjective Aspects of Diagnostic 
ised Journal of Consulting Psychology, 12:4-7 (January-February, 
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prevail before there is sufficient insight to use test data mean- 
ingfully in diagnosis: 

1.. A logical understanding of the functions or processes 
underlying the construction of each particular test and the 
performance of the subject on each particular test. 

2. Thorough knowledge of the results of statistical investiga- 
tion of the tests being used, and of related tests. 

3. Grounding in the dynamics of human behavior, 

4, Understanding of the manner in which the counselor’s own 
experiences and attitudes can contribute to the desired 
insight. i 

This is a far cry from seeing direct meaning in any particular 
test score or even from its position in a distribution of scores. 
Wells once said something like the following about test mean- 

| ings: The apprentice looks at the test scores; the journeyman 
looks at the test distributions; the master workman looks at 
configurations of data.’ j 

It becomes necessary therefore to define psychological diag- 
nosis in terms that are distinctive from medical diagnosis and 
broader than test scores. If such diagnosis means simply “‘un- 
derstanding the student,” then diagnosis in counseling becomes 

» the process of arriving at a Specific and penetrating understand- 

ing of a student's characteristics within the context of his life 

| pattern. This includes the identification of his present state of 

adjustment in a specific enough manner to suggest possible 

‘ causal factors. Unless the basic psychological condition (mean- 

j ing either fundamental personality characteristics or causes of 

Present poor adjustment) is uncovered, one cannot say there 

has been a diagnosis. In particular in psychological counseling, 

the understanding or diagnosis must be of such a nature as to 
suggest the most effective therapy. 

The lack of research information on the actual process of 
Psychological diagnosis is one of the disturbing features of the 
a 

3 For readers who are uninitiated in psychological measurement, Wells’ 

Statement contrasts the naive reading of the score of one person with the 
€xamination of that score in a table or a distribution of the scores of a known 
group of people, and, finally, with the analysis of a pattern (configuration) of 
information about a person where test scores are seen in their relationship to 
life history and other significant case history data. 
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current situation. The Psychological Abstracts for the fifteen- 
year period of 1932-1947 contain only sixty-seven references to 
articles or studies on diagnosis. Most of these fall within the 


last year of this period and deal with the use of projective tech- 


niques in diagnosis, such as the Rorschach Ink Blot Test. The 
card catalog of the university library will turn up very few 
references on diagnosis and these will be in the medical field! In 


_ one large university library two drawers of cards on psychology 


contained only one reference on diagnosis. 

A graduate student * making a study of psychological diag- 
nosis concluded that the shortage of definitive information on 
diagnosis was the result of several factors: (a) there is little 
known about psychological diagnosis; (b) most of what is 
known is of such recent origin that it has not yet gotten into 
the literature; (c) diagnosis is so frequently restricted to test 
usage that it is classified under that heading; (d) there is so 
little agreement on procedures considered appropriate that men 
are cautious about appearing in print on the subject; and 
(e) those most familiar with diagnostic procedures are too busy 
using them to write about them. Perhaps most of all, not 
enough clear concepts have arisen from practice to be tested 
by research. 

A simple illustration may help at this point to make clear 
the meaning of psychological diagnosis. A college sophomore 
named Bob was having difficulty in obtaining grades sufficiently 
high to hold him in college. The diagnosis needed for him was 
not that of any pathology—he was not ill and seemed well ad- 
justed socially. He was not a problem case, but just a fine chap 
who was making C and D grades during his sophomore year 
and was intelligent enough to see that his present course was 
leading to probation or dismissal. He was not noticeably un- 
happy, just not doing well scholastically and aware of it. The 
question he asked was simple, “What’s wrong with my grades 
and what can I do about them?” 

Without going into the situation very deeply, we can see that 
a few simple data will not give an adequate answer. Bob’s poor 


4 Claude Grant, then counselor in the General College, University of 
Minnesota, now on the staff of the University of Utah. 
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grades are a symptom of poor scholastic adjustment, as is the 
fact that he is concerned about the situation. Perhaps also sig- 
nificant are such symptoms as irregular class attendance and the 
paradoxical statement that more time has been spent in study. 


So far the symptoms have led nowhere. Several descriptive 


facts are available, we might almost write a paragraph about 
+ him, but we have gotten nowhere on possible causes or possible 
assistance. 

There are some test scores available, however, showing that 
-Bob is at the 56th percentile on the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination, freshman norms, and the 
15th percentile on an English test, same norms. Now are we 
getting somewhere? Not unless we know enough of the research 
on the two tests to justify our use of these scores. There is a 
sex difference on the Psychological Examination norms. There 
are also part scores on this test. What do these mean? The test 
has been designed for a certain purpose. Has it been properly 
used? How useful is the test in predicting freshman scholar- 
ship and sophomore scholarship? The English test has parts 
also, and Bob’s score on the sentence construction section is at 
the third percentile. Is this significant—or is this section too 
short to make the percentile score a reliable score? 

Suppose we knew all of the desired facts about the tests. 
We would still have only symptoms of the difficulty, just as a 
fever thermometer gives us the degrees of temperature as a 


symptom of an infection or disease without specifying the nature 


of the disease which causes the fever. And a good physician 
treats the symptom of fever directly only when it is very high 
or very painful. To get at the cause, he frequently observes 
many other symptoms, records information about the history 
of the patient and about the patient’s family, and asks the patient 
about his subjective symptoms of pain and discomfort. Just so 
in counseling, a more complete body of information than mere 
test scores is almost always necessary. Motivation for work, 
freedom from conflict or frustration in the academic or other 
areas, or even physical health may be affecting academic achieve- 
ment. If the condition has existed for some time, inadequate 
academic knowledge and skills may be reflected in the low 
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achievement test scores. As a matter of fact, the caSe history 

* shows that Bob has had difficulty in English for some time and, 
because of home conditions, read very little beyond actual school -+ 
assignments. This does not explain the fact, revealed by the 

_ «case history data, that Bob did quite passably during his fresh- 


* man year. Only the sophomore year is bad. Obviously some- 


thing has happened: recently which, when coupled with a few 
longstanding deficiencies, proved too much for Bob. 

Without going into the details of Bob's case further, the 
difficulty was discovered to be an attitude of Bob toward him- 
self) possibly precipitated by an occurrence the preceding sum- 
mer. That Bob understand this attitude and clarify his thinking 
on the situation causing it is of primary importance. Without 


s, such self-understanding, one of the basic ‘causes of his difficulty 


scan never be remedied. It is also necessary that Bob understand 
» the seriousness of his reading and English deficiencies, for he 

‘must want to correct them or he never will. 

* Tf the case history sketch just given is examined it will be 
s seensto point up the essential complexity of diagnosis. Going” 

beyond accurately interpreted information about the individual 

to a basic psychological condition makes clear that self-under- 

standing is the o y cure. Collecting and interpreting informa- 


tion about an individual is a first step (in a situation where 


ý objective diagnosis is both desirable and possible as a first step) 


‘ 


before hypotheses as to cause and remedy can suggest them- 
selves to either counselor or client. j y 


y 


Obtaining Information About the Student 


There are three major questions to be answered in this first 
phase of diagnosis: (1) what information is necessary or de- 
sitable? (2) how can this information be collected? (3) in 
what order shall it be obtained, or what is the time sequence 
involved? The major objective is that of guarding against snap 
judgments or decisions regarding individuals without adequate 
information upon which to base such judgment. Arriving at 

_ quick judgments without sufficient evidence is a very common 
` human tendency. It is not so critical in casual relationships but „s 
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is extrettiely serious in the professional relationship between 
counselor and client, and: in the expectation by the client of * . 
skillful counsel.. This is not a question of the so-called “‘objec- 
tive versus the subjective” approach. In the last analysis, the 
conclusions reached by the counselor, whether,they be conclus 
sions leading to immediate therapy or conclusions which are ~ 
tentative in nature and not yet adequate for therapy, are con- 
clusions based upon judgment. The principle involved ‘concerns 
the reservation of judgment until it can be based upon sound 
evidence. j i (oir 
The purpose of obtaining diagnostic information is funda“ 
mentally that of assisting the student so that he may make a 
reasonable and intelligent decision or arrive at a self-resolution 
of conflict. The coufselor may take the initiative in obtaining ~ 
information and he may use this information in coming to ans 
impersonal decision regarding the client's need or possible solu- * 
tion. This is only an intermediate step, howevér, for thé final’ 
step is that such information be utilized by the student in a 
decision or conclusion regarding himself. e hie 
In the paragraphs to follow, which outline the kinds of in- 
formation and the procedures for obtaining such information, 
it may appear that the counselor needs to know everything 
about an individual! ‘This is obviously impossible. With each 
individual situation, the questions arise of how much time and 
energy can be spent in gathering the absolutely essential infor- = 
mation, and where the law of diminishing returns begins to, 
operate. Not even all that can be gathered should be gathered, * 
< for obviously again the point is reached beyond which further © 
information does not contribute materially to a more complete 
understanding of the individual. i 
f In general, the types of information which should be secured 
fall into two major categories: longitudinal information, whith 
provides a picture of the individual over a period of time; and 
cross-sectional information, which provides an analysis of the 
present status of the individual. One type of information with- 
out the other is incomplete. There is an all-too-frequent tendency 
for the psychologist to secure cross-sectional information and i 
to neglect the life history information? The social worker, on 
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the other hand, is apt to emphasize the life history or case data 
and to neglect. accurate and competent appraisals of the indi- 
vidual’s present psychological characteristics. A good counselor 
cannot afford to neglect either type of information. 


* What Information Is Desirable—1. The school history and 
present school achievement are frequently the point of first 
attack, The longitudinal approach involves as much more than 
mere grades as it is possible to secure. High school grades 
should be examined, of course, particularly with regard to the 


periods in which they have either improved or depreciated.. 


‘These may be used as pivot points for examining conditions in 
the student’s life which may have been related to such a change 
in grades. The teacher’s reactions to the student’s social ad- 
justment or adjustment in the school is of considerable im- 
portance. If the high school and the college have kept a cumu- 
lative record of teacher ratings, these should be examined with 
‘care, keeping in mind that the reliability of ratings by untrained 
raters is questionable. The school history is probably not the 
most important element of the student's background, but it is 
often the most easily obtained and may well be a first point of 
attack. If the individual being studied is in college, then matters 
of past educational adjustment bear a significant relationship to 
his present problem whatever that may be. 

The present school achievement pattern is frequently related 
to the adjustment or planning difficulty faced by the individual. 
By school achievement is meant more than a matter of grades. 
The counselor should be concerned also with achievement in 
school activities outside of the classroom. A feeling of achieve- 
ment in the total school environment is significant for present 
adjustment. It is also influential in determining the degree of 
confidence the student has in the future. 

2. Family background and childhood history information is 
difficult to secure, particularly with college students, but every 
effort should be made to do so. For a young person in college 
and living away from home, the validity of the information 
secured may leave much to be desired, but information on such 
topics as the following may be secured from the student: size 
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of family; the extent to which the family seems to be unified 
or, on the contrary, the degree of friction which seems to exist 
in the family situation (the situation will seldom be revealed 
directly by the student) ; the relationship of the individual to 
brothers and sisters; and the student’s analysis of the most sig- 
nificant incidents in his childhood and family history. Some of 
this becomes available indirectly and through the interview. One 
does not have to be an orthodox Freudian to appreciate the 
influence of childhood background in determining the present 
personality of the young adult. Too frequently the college coun- 
selor or psychologist neglects securing information in this area. 

3. The history of the social environment of the young person 
as he has grown from childhood to college age, and his present 
social adjustment, provide another significant block of informa- 
tion—the kind of companions he has had, the kinds of com- 
munities in which he has lived, and the amount of economic 
privation or deficiency are all of considerable significance in + 
determining the young person’s present attitude and present 
Social adjustment. Some knowledge of social environment may 
grow out of one’s attempt to get at childhood and family back- 
ground, but the area covered is broader than the family situa- 
tion itself. The community environment and associations out- 
Side of the family are points of attack in this area. 

The present social adjustment of the individual is a matter of 
great concern in almost all kinds of counseling. Kinds and 
varieties of people to whom he readily adjusts, the extent of 
tension in social relationships, the degree of satisfaction he gets 
from specific social relationships, and similar matters are signifi- 
cant in counseling that deals with immediate adjustment prob- 
lems. By the same token, a measure of emotional maturity is 
needed. Here one is concerned with the extent to which the 
individual can make decisions for himself, can act independently 
in matters of relationships with other people or in making a 


choice, and possesses a pattern of social and emotional charac- 


teristics which has not too far deviated from the pattern of the 
average person at his age. ; 

4. The health history and present health status of the in- 
dividual is another area which should be examined as com- 
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pletely as possible. Serious illnesses may be”seen to coincide 
with changes in social adjustment or in school history. These 
are matters that need careful appraisal. The amount of ill health 
may have had its influence on the concern of the individual about 
himself, or the attention given to him by his parents because 
of ill health may be related to his present attitude of dependence. 
If a` professional approach is made to the question of present 
health status, then health history will come into that picture and 
the doctor or nurse collecting information regarding present 
health’ status will also include health history information. If 
one is not certain of such health history information coming to 
the counselor’s hands through the health service, then certain) 
basic data should be collected directly. , 
_ Present health status is a crucial area of information. This 
~ should include more than the superficial examination character- 
istic of the entrance programs of schools and colleges. Fre- 
» quently it should involve such laboratory findings as blood count 
and basal metabolism rate. Physical and mental health are 
closely interdependent and the modern health examination must 
include a skilled appraisal of mental health status. From the 
point of view of the counselor rather than that of the health 
service, the factot of health must be examined with particular 
care if the counselor is dealing with an individual whose present” 
emotional and social adjustment is not satisfactory. 

5. The interests of the individual are a matter of concern— 
both present interests and those possessed at different periods 
in his life, In what has the person been interested vocationally 

“over a period of years? What have been his hobbies and fof 

_ how long? What were some of his earliest ambitions, and to 
what extent were they, different from those of other youngsters 

of a similar age? The individual may fave little valid informa- 

tion about the factors which influenced him either in choosing 
‘certain goals or in abandoning them, but the progress and 
©. change of interests should be a matter of record. All too fre- 
. quently, information regarding interests is restricted to voca- 
.  fional interests, and yet one’s vocation is only one aspect of the 
'- individual's reaction to his’ future. Perhaps motivation would 
bea better term here than interests. The counselor is concerned 
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with which of the EE motives seem to doininate the value 
system of the individual: altruism, power, prestige, or social 
approval. The interpretation of present interests can be mean- 
ingful only when there is some knowledge of these basic mo- 
tivating factors. N 
The pattern of present interests is important for planning 

purposes. This involves more than a mereconsideration of yoca- s 
tional choice and includes measured likes and dislikes in many _ 
areas of living. Furthermore, the pattern of interests is “of 
greater concern than a single choice ahd can ape related to 
vocational groups, social groups, or value groups. 

» 6. Aptitudes and abilities are frequently ered from the 

_ achievement pattern. They may at times, be directly measured 
and are particularly important in counseling which involves 
planning. The distinction between abilities and aptitudes should a 
be understood. By ability is meant one’s present skill for per- 
forming a task. Aptitudes, on the other hand, refer to that NA 


which one is potentially capable of doing, or potential future i 
performance. This infetence of future performance must be $ 
made, however, from some measure of present performance. y 


= 7. The economic’ security of the individual should also be | 
‘considered.as a part of, the pattern of cross-sectional informa- "~ 
‘tion. To what extent does his family support him, either in 
terms of present financial assistance, if he is a student, of in, 
terms of the possibility of financial support in the future? If 

the student has dependents of his own or if he is facing the 
possibility of having to support his father or mother, this fact 
Should be known and its relationship to the other information » 
studied. The economic security pattern of the past is essential 

to an interpretation of present security. i o" 


Procedures for Obtaining Information.—A careful discus- 
sion of the varied procedures falling under this heading , would * 
require a separate chapter. This section will touch briefly only 
the more important methods for the collection’ of information — Ae 
necessary for adequate diagnosis. i aca 

1. The use of records is not the’most important: single pro- g 
cedure, ‘but it is „the one first and most jeong pa Here «4 
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the counselor is concerned with school records and health rec- 
ords which too frequently are sparse in nature and inclusive 
of only the more obvious types of information. When these 
are the only records obtainable, then -some attention should be 
given to gaining as much insight as possible from the meager 
information available. “Reading between the lines” is the phrase 
frequently used to illustrate what an experienced person does in 
examining records. It is helpful to note what seem to be sig- 
nificant eras or periods in the individual’s life, as seen from the 
school record or health record, in order to check these cues 
against information gathered by other means. The information 
from existing records provides a kind of base upon which to 
build a structure of information secured by other procedures. 
It is important not to overlook it. It is important also to rec- 
ognize that few judgments should be based solely upon record 
information. 

2. Personal history blanks are helpful not only in providing 
items of information not found in the more formal types of 
records but also in giving much that is useful concerning per- 
sonal reactions and attitudes. A personal history blank may 
extend from one to a dozen pages and may vary in the char- 
acter of its information from the strictly objective to reactions 
of an autobiographical nature. It may include many items of 
information already on file and succeed in boring both student 
and counselor. The interpretation of information with such 
widely varying degrees of meaning and of reliability is difficult 
indeed. For example, answers may be taken at face value when 
they should be considered as emotional rather than intellectual 
reactions to the questions involved. 

Each counseling program should devise its own blank in 
terms of information not supplied elsewhere and information 
that is of significance to that particular program or counselor. 
(A sample form is included in Appendix D to indicate what 
can be done in this connection. It is not considered to be the 
best blank, nor“is there any one best blank.) The form must 
vary with the circumstances under which it is to be used. Such 
a blank is useful for supplying a broader pattern of information 
than can be secured by any other means. It is also useful to a 
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skilled counselor because it provides certain cues to the indi- 
vidual, cues which he attempts to verify or relate to other in- 
formation available. For example, the fact that the student’s 
father died when the boy was thirteen years old is checked 
against school records and social adjustment to determine 
whether this traumatic incident was associated with deteriora+ 
tion of school or social adjustment. It may be that the boy’s 
grades began to go down soon thereafter or that his social 
history for this period indicates poor adjustment with a des- 
perate seeking of male companions in compensation for, the loss 
of his father. Any one incident which might produce significant 


consequences in the life of the individual must be examined for. 


its chronological or possibly functional relationship with other 
information. 

3. Psychological tests and inventories are tools of major 
significance in diagnosis. They are widely used for securing 
information about the individual’s present abilities and charac- 
teristics. They are traditionally classified into such groupings 
as general or scholastic aptitude tests, school achievement tests, 
tests of special aptitudes, interest tests, and tests of social and 
emotional adjustment. (Sometimes the instruments in these last 
two areas are or should be called “inventories.” This distinction 
will be discussed in a succeeding paragraph.) Tests are valuable 
for securing some but not all kinds of information, When the 
areas of information previously described are examined with 
tegard to the usefulness of tests, they are found to be of con- 
siderable value in some areas. One can get fairly reli meas- 
ures of school achievement and special aptitudes, and somewhat 
less accurate measures of interests and social adjustment by 
means of tests. One does much more poorly in the areas of 
family background and economic security, where tests are of 
very little or no value. It should be clear also that whatever 
information is gathered by means of tests must be corroborated 
by information available from other sources. A test score 
seldom, if ever, gives an answer in itself, and the information 
that it provides should be related to other information secured 
from records, inventories, or interviews. The test score itself 
needs to be interpreted within the context of this broader pat- 
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tern of information. Tests are, nevertheless, one of the most 
valuable single devices for securing information about the in- 
dividual, particularly information of a cross-sectional nature. 

Inventories are frequently classified as tests, but they are not 
in the same category as psychological tests which call for right- 
and-wrong answers. By inventory is meant an inventory of 
what a person likes or of how he reacts in social situations. 
Interest, adjustment, or value inventories can be scaled and an 
objective answer of sorts secured, but their value is primarily 
that of the personal history blank, that is, to provide cues 
rather than answers. They are difficult to validate, and pub- 
lished forms frequently are not validated against any satisfactory 
criterion. When this occurs, the inventory provides a grouping 
of reactions of a personal nature valuable in itself butenot re- 
sulting in anything as verifiable as a test score. Sometimes these 
are called inventories, sometimes blanks, but they should not be 
called tests unless ‘they result in a valid and reliable Score the 
significance of which is the same for any person attempting to 
interpret it. 

An additional classification of tests may be useful, the so- 
called projective tests. The distinction between these and ob- 
jective tests lies both in the nature of the answer obtained and 
the method for interpreting such information. Within the 
classification of objective tests would be included almost all that 
are traditionally known as psychological tests in the fields of 
intelligence, achievement, and aptitude. The kind of response 
given by the individual is almost completely determined by the 
nature of the questions. In other words, in an achievement test 
if the question is asked “What is the capital of Italy ?” there is 
not much chance for a response other than that which reveals 
whether the individual knows that the capital is Rome. This is 
called a “structured” question, since the nature of the question 
almost completely determines the nature of the response. The 
response is limited and structured in nature. 

The kinds of questions asked in a projective test are those 
in which the person has a wide latitude of response and the 
answer is in terms of his personal reactions and attitudes rather 
than in terms of a specific item of fact. An illustration of such 
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a test is the Rorschach Ink Blot Test where an individual is 
asked to tell what the ink blot reminds him of, or what he sees 
in the ink blot. His answer is more apt to reflect certain feel- 
ings and attitudes of his own than it is to reflect any fact 
about the shape of the ink blot. In other words, the question 
is unstructured and the individual “projects” himself and his 
own feelings into the answer given. 

Although there is a marked distinction between the type of 
item used in an intelligence or achievement test and the ink 
blots used as items in the Rorschach Test, many kinds of tests 
are less sharply distinguished and are in the borderline area 
between being strictly objective and strictly projective. The» 
question may be specific in nature, but the interpretation given 
to the response may be not so much an acceptance of the fact 
of the answer as an appraisal of its significance in the emotional 
pattern of the individual. 

It is perhaps more realistic to think of objective-projective 
tests as a continuum from the highly structured to the highly 
unstructured type of question, with many falling in the middle 
of the distribution.® In the area of social and emotional adjust- 
ment, projective tests serve a valuable purpose. Their weakness 
lies in the difficulty of interpreting them, since they are seldom 
objectively scaled and much depends upon the clinical judgment 
of the person interpreting the response. 

The literature of tests, particularly when one includes both 
the objective and projective approaches, is so broad that nothing 
can be done here but to give references to some of the more 
important volumes which deal with both the tests available and 
the precautions to be used in their administration and interpre- 
tation. An unwise choice of tests or an unwise use of the results 
is worse than not using them at all. Probably the most impor- 
tant single reference as to the scope of tests available is Buros’ 
Mental Measurements Yearbooks.’ These are published periodi- 


5 A useful introduction to this field of appraisal is John E. Bell, Projective 
Techniques, Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1948. 

°Paul E. Meehl, “The Dynamics of Structured Personality Tests,” 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1:296-303, October, 1945. 

"Oscar K. Buros (ed.), The Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1949. ms 
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cally and give critical reviews of tests that are on the market 
in the various fields. The value of the volume lies in the fact 
that disinterested and competent individuals have reviewed the 
tests and written their criticisms for this volume. Many other 
books on testing give lists of tests in the appendix, sometimes a 
critically constructed list, sometimes an uncritical one, but of 
course the value of these diminishes as the years go by. The 
tests themselves may be revised or better ones be placed on the 
market. 
Several books on measurement are indispensable for the 
counselor. Test usage and the best selection of tests is a tech- 
; nical field in which one must be professionally competent and 
up to date. The complete and recent volume by Cronbach is 
recommended for introductory reading of a basic sort. This 
book ê provides a competent and rather critical review of tests 
of general abilities, special abilities, achievement, personality, 
interests, and attitudes, together with careful discussions of ob- 
servations, projective techniques, test interpretation, test selec- 
tion, and even a chapter on factor analysis in ability theory. 
Two books on tests in the vocational guidance field, one some 
years old but still a standard source book and the other recent 
and comprehensive, are W. V. D. Bingham’s Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Testing® and Donald E. Super’s Appraising Voca- 
tional Fitness? Basic in the field of interest measurement is 
Vocational Interests of Men and Women by E. K. Strong, Jr. 
An excellent discussion of the theory and research in per- 
sonality measurement is found in Chapters 5 and 6 of J. McV. 
Hunt (ed.), Personality and the Behavior Disorders—A Hand- 
book Based on Experimental and Clinical Research. Robert 
L. Thorndike’s Personnel Selection—Test and Measurement 
Techniques, on testing in industrial and public personnel, has 
two very competent and helpful chapters on reliability and 


8Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of Psychological Testing, Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1949, 457 pp. 

® Harper & Bros., New York, 1937. 

10 Harper & Bros., New York, 1949, 

11 Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 1943. 

12 The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1944, Part I. 

18 John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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validity. A complete treatment of measurement in education is 
edited by E. F. Lindquist, Educational Measurement. A 

Selected issues of the Review of Education Research (in 
three-year cycles) provide information on new tests and re- 
search studies utilizing tests. It presents a recurrent review of 
research under such headings as: “Educational and Psycho- 
logical Tests,” “Mental and Physical Growth,” “Counseling, 
Guidance, and Personnel Work.” The Psychological Bulletin 
frequently publishes thorough summaries of tests, such as those ` 
on projective testing,’ personality tests,1° and opinion and atti- 
tude questionnaires.” Each issue of Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement and of the Journal of Applied Psychology 
contains research studies which throw light upon the meaning of 
particular tests. 

4. The interview is one of the major procedures for securing 
information, although it has too frequently been the sole tool 
of the counselor in securing information. A charge is made that 
the information secured by means of the interview is of an 
unknown reliability. Furthermore, the interview has marked 
limits, inasmuch as the individual is simply unable to give cer- 
tain of the more important facts about himself, For example, 
he is often unable to appraise objectively either his scholastic 
aptitude level or his special aptitudes, perhaps not even his scho- 
lastic achievement. He frequently is unable to evaluate objec- 
tively his interest pattern or the nature of his social adjustment. 
Information secured in an interview is similar to that secured 
from the personal history blank. It provides cues to be cor- 


Toborated by other types of evidence.2® 


1 The American Council on Education, Washington, 1951. 
Å 15 Helen Sargent, “Projective Methods: Their Origins, Theory, and Ap- 
E in Personality Research,” Psychological Bulletin, 42:257-93 (May, 


28 Albert Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 43 :385-440 (September, 1946). i 
<7 Quinn McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Methodology,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, 43 :289-374 (September, 1946). 

18A careful and discriminating use of the interview in obtaining and 
checking diagnostic information is available in the report of the famous Office 
Of Strategic Services Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men, Rinehart & Co., 
The, New York, 1948, pp. 113-19. 
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The interview is, nevertheless, an indispensable procedure in 
diagnosis, as it certainly is in therapy. It is an invaluable in- 
strument for securing reactions as to attitude and purpose. It 
is not only what the individual may say about himself, but the 
manner in which he says it and the points at which he hesitates 
that are significant to the skilled counselor. The interview will be 
given more extended discussion in a later section (pp- 158-67), 
but here its significance and limitations are noted as a procedure 
for obtaining information. It is also a procedure for transmit- 
ting information, with perhaps its major value in counseling as 
a procedure for the release of tension and the development of 
self-clarification. 


The Time Sequence in Obtaining Various Types of Infor- 
mation—The order of importance of the information to be 
collected is a first consideration, since frequently not all infor- 
mation desired can be obtained in the amount of time available, 
This matter of sequence is significant also because some therapy 
accompanies the continuing process of diagnosis, and for a given 
individual the need for immediate therapy may supersede any 
attempt to secure diagnostic information. The urgency of need 
for given information as opposed to the need for immediate re- 
lease and therapy is therefore the primary criterion for the order 
in which any information is to be collected. 

Another criterion is the availability of the different types of 
information. For example, if school records and health records 
are quickly accessible, these should be examined first. Like- 
wise, one may wish to summarize the outcomes of the first in- 
terview with the individual and relate these to the record data. 
Perhaps the next step will be to obtain further information 
about the individual’s background from a personal history blank, 

19 An interesting study of the interview is reported by Joseph V. Hanna, 
“Estimating Intelligence by Interview,” Educational and Psychological Meas- 
urement, 10:420-30, Autumn, 1950. He secures, by a process of more careful 
interviewing than is ordinarily performed, correlation coefficients of from .66 
to .71 between interview estimates and intelligent test scores. Perhaps, of even 
more significance is his finding of the tendency to (1) underestimate intelli- 
gence of older subjects; (2) overestimate for younger students; and (3) be 


influenced in estimates by such factors as reported achievement, reported apti- 
tude, negative and positive personality qualities. 
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from interview responses, or from individuals who know the 
student. Concurrent with these may be the need for test data 
which will corroborate record information or which may 
throw further light upon areas of behavior not covered by the 
record, 

For certain problems, such as those in which emotional con- 
flict is involved, gathering information of a diagnostic nature 
prior to the first interview may be contra-indicated. The indi- 
vidual may be so “tied up” within himself that the first step 
is to permit him to find emotional release through the interview, 
and it may be the second or third interview before any specific 
cues begin to emerge. It is a moot question whether or not 
diagnostic information should be secured from the very begin- 
ning, regardless of the nature of the problem. A serious weak- 
ness in this approach is the fact that the obtaining of such in- 
formation, particularly if it must come from the individual, may 
further increase the conflict or may provide certain inhibiting 
factors which will make succeeding interview sessions less valu- 
able. Care must be taken to see that any conflict or tension 
present does not increase through inquisitiveness on the part of 
the counselor. 

It is a curious paradox that the conflict is increased for some 
individuals by the counselor being too information-minded, 
whereas for others a lack of apparent interest on the part of the 
counselor may produce an increase in conflict. A student once 
came to see the writer, giving as his reason the fact that he was 
concerned about his study habits. A brief glance at the indi- 
vidual’s record indicated that his grades were considerably above 
average and it was questionable that his real purpose was to 
secure help on habits of study. There was considerable hesi- 
tancy in the individual’s articulation of his problem and the 
Counselor felt that too much aggressiveness in obtaining infor- 
mation would seriously handicap further relationships. As a 
Consequence, he kept quiet and permitted the student to talk 
about the things which were of immediate concern to him. It 
turned out that this student was primarily lonely and desired 
understanding companionship. His request for help of an ob- 
vious sort was a subterfuge. 


a? 
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‘A paradoxical opposite is found in the case of an individual 
who complained bitterly that a certain counselor, who was at- 
tempting to follow a nondirective approach, did not appear in- 
terested in him and failed to raise any questions about the 
student’s background or problem. This counselor was appar- 
ently oblivious to the fact that the student really desired some 
information and welcomed inquiry which would clarify the 
situation and lead to the kind of information which was wanted. 
Because the counselor raised no questions and did not appear 
interested, the student felt a greater frustration. All of this 
merely indicates that there is no “royal road” to success in coun- 
seling. The counselor must use care and a great deal of insight 
in determining not simply what kind of information to secure 
first, but whether or not it is wise to follow through on an intel- 
lectual analysis of the problem. 


Skills. Essential for Interpreting Information 


Each of the procedures described in the preceding paragraphs 
—and others not discussed—requires particular skills both for 
its administration and for its interpretation. These skills are 
basic to but not inclusive of the skills demanded in diagnosis. 
They deal with the ability to interpret accurately information 
in a given category, or information obtained by a given pro- 
cedure. They might be called the skills of analysis as opposed 
to diagnosis, which is primarily an act of synthesis. For ex- 
ample, a good deal must be known about rating scales before 
one is able to interpret the ratings provided on a given student. 
But the place and significance of the rating scale information 
in the total pattern of data requires skills and insight of a higher 
order, the skills of diagnosis. A whole body of skills and tech- 
nical knowledge is essential for the appropriate interpretation of 
test data, whereas a different set of understandings is essential 
for an interpretation of information from interview sources. 
The concepts of reliability and validity are important in an 
interpretation of information collected by any procedure, but 
these concepts vary in their significance for the different pro- 
cedures. , 
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Interpreting Reliability.—The reliability of data secured 
from records, for example, depends to a considerable degree 
upon the explicit nature of the record data provided. A coun- 
selor can feel a good bit more assured of the reliability of evi- 
dence if he knows its source and the care with which it was 
gathered. This is not always apparent in the record itself, and 
the counselor consequently may be uncertain of the reliability. 
The competence of the person who made the rating or who pro- 
vided the grade which is recorded is a matter of considerable 
importance in determining the reliability of the information. 
The number of samplings or observations or measures of skill 
that led to a given grade or recorded datum is another factor to 
be considered. In general, it is very difficult to determine the 
reliability of record data in themselves, Their consistency and 
their corroboration by information collected through other 
means give some measure of reliability. 

The same is true for information obtained from personal 


history blanks. The different items of information are certainly ` 


of unequal reliability, yet there are very few reséarch data to 
indicate which types of items tend to be most reliable. In gen- 
eral, those items which depend least upon memory—that is, those 
which have the shortest time interval involved—and the items 
which depend least upon opinions, particularly where the opinion 
may reflect upon the prestige of the individual concerned, are 
items of greatest reliability (see page 445). There is some re- 
Search indication that students know very little of the education 
of their parents and they are apt to overestimate rather than 
underestimate because of the prestige value involved. This also 
will vary from student to student, for the individual who has 
the greatest feelings of inadequacy is more apt to have a strong 
need for prestige and to have this need, operating below the 
level of consciousness, warp the facts presented. 

Reliability of test scores may be rather objectively deter- 
mined. This is a skill requiring considerable technical knowl- 
edge; too frequently the counselor either does not possess the 
Knowledge required or does not apply what he knows of reliabil- 
ity. For example, a reliability coefficient has very little mean- 
ing in itself, even though the coefficient is high, unless one knows 
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the range and distribution of ability upon which this coefficient 
is based. It is a well known fact that the wider the so-called 
“range of talent” of the group upon which the reliability was 
determined, the higher the reliability coefficient. And yet what 
one really desires is the reliability of the test score for a given 
individual. For this reason it is essential that determination 
be made of what is commonly known as the “standard error 
of measurement.” This determination can be made by anyone 
who uses the appropriate simple formula which requires only a 
knowledge of the reliability coefficient and the standard devia- 
tion of the distribution upon which the coefficient has been de- 
termined.?° At times these data are not provided in the pub- 
lished test manual and the counselor may have only a very vague 
notion of the actual reliability of a given test score. 

Another factor in the reliability of the test scores is the choice 
of methods used in determining reliability coefficients. The 
most frequent methods are those known as the odds-eyen 
method and the test-retest method. These have different values 
for different test situations and for different kinds of tests. It 
is important to have the technical knowledge necessary to select - 
properly the most reliable test for a given situation, or to inter- 
pret test scores within any given limits of reliability. 

The reliability of interview data in general leaves much to be 
desired. Frequently cues are given by the manner in which the 
individual discloses information, but even more important is the 
fundamental principle of relating such information to data ob- 
jectively recorded whose reliability can be more accurately de- 
termined. It is always important to take nothing for granted 
regarding the reliability of information given in the interview, 
but to have some other means of checking the information. 


20 A simple use of this formula will indicate that a reliability coefficient of 
.90 (which is admittedly high) and a standard deviation of 15 will provide a 
standard error of measurement of 4.0 (rounded). But a reliability coefficient 
of .50 (which is considered low) and a standard deviation of 5 (indicating a 
more homogeneous group, a smaller range of talent, than the preceding pop- 
ulation with a standard deviation of 15) will provide a standard error of 
measurement of 3.5—almost the same size error with reliability coefficients of 
.90 and .50. The critical point is the range of talent as indicated by the 
standard deviation. in 
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Some of the cues given, of course, cannot be’ checked directly. 
It is then a question of whether or not they fit into a consistent 
developmental pattern of information about the student which 
is built up by, the counselor from various sources, If a single 
item of information does not seem to fit into the picture, then 
this may be an unreliable datum or, on the other hand, it may 
be an important cue to a deviation not otherwise apparent in 
the pattern. This is a determination which can be reached only 
through the exercise of considerable skill by the counselor, 

On the whole, interview information is not considered as 
reliable as that secured from tests, and yet it is quite possible 
that this generalization is inadequate. Test information ma; 
appear more reliable because one can examine a numerical state- 
ment of a reliability coefficient, or even a standard error of 
measurement, and its very objectivity gives it added weight. 
Because it is difficult to get objective measures of reliability on 
interview information, the greater seeming objectivity of the 
test data is more readily apparent. Information which has been 
phonographically recorded during the interview may be con- 
sidered somewhat more reliable, because it is not subject to 
interviewer bias and the introduction of errors while making 
notes at the end of the interview. The latter is the most common 
method of recording interview data, but it is subject to memory 
lapses and to biased interpretation by the interviewer in the 
recording of his notes. Coyner *! compared counselors’ notes 
written after the interview with phonograph recordings of the 
Same interviews and found that only 10 to 35 per cent of the 
Tecorded information was included in the counselors’ notes. 
Some of the omitted information was considered significant 
and the proportion of significant information excluded from 
the notes varied inversely with the experience of the counselor. 
Interviews in which a complete transcript is made of what both 
Counselor and counselee say are much more subject to objective 
verification; this relates of course only to the reliability of 
Whatever the student says about himself, 
— 

21 Bernard J. Covner, A Comparison of Counselors’ Written Reports with 


secneprabhic Recording of Counseling Interviews, Ph.D. thesis, The Ohio 
State niversity, Columbus, Ohio, 1942, 
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Interpreting Validity——In theory it is easy to distinguish, 
quickly and completely, between reliability and validity. This is 
done by speaking of one as “the extent to which a test measures 
accurately whatever it measures” and of the other as “the 
extent to which it measures what it purports to measure.” This 
sounds simple, but it is spuriously so. In many instances it is 
hard to distinguish between reliability and validity, since the 
two are tied up in the same situation as far as test verification 
is concerned. There is, of course, a theoretical relationship be- 
tween validity and reliability expressed by what is known as the 
“index of reliability.” This index indicates the point beyond 
which the coefficient of validity cannot go with a given co- 
efficient of reliability. It is a simple index in which the top 
theoretical validity is estimated to be the square root of the 
reliability of that particular test. 

Another common statement in this area is that “tests can be 
highly reliable without being highly valid.” This is merely 
saying that the test may measure reliably some psychological 
or physiological function but that function, whatever it is, does 
not correspond to the title or description of the test. All too 
frequently there is no objective proof offered that the test is 
measuring what the title or description indicates it should be 
measuring. 

The most basic validity calls for some type of an outside 
criterion against which the test performance or record informa- 
tion is validated or compared. All too frequently a test is spoken 
of as valid when it has merely been proved that it possesses 
a known degree of internal consistency. This means only that 
the test possesses consistency or unity in measuring some per- 
sonality characteristic, although the nature of that characteristic 
is still unknown. It is no real measure of validity in the sense 
of having been checked against actual behavior. Skills most 
essential in the interpretation of information obtained through 
the procedures outlined in this chapter, therefore, derive from 
(1) a thorough understanding of those elementary statistical 
concepts involved in the construction of tests and other devices, 
and (2) a knowledge of the research methodology essential to 
the validation of any type of psychological procedure. 
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The apparent validity of records can be closely checked 
against first-hand information secured from the individuals con- 
cerned or from others who have observed their behavior, Tests, 
on the other hand, should carry with them information regard- 
ing their proved validity. How adequate that may be depends 
upon the skill used by the author in analyzing the relationship 
of test scores to differences in actual behavior. In such proof 
of validity, individuals known to vary in the psychological 
function presumably measured by the test vary demonstrably 
in test scores secured. This is known as “empirical validation,” 
that is, validation against some form of behavior external to the 
test itself. This means that the test is a substitute short-cut 
measure of the behavior itself. 

There is great value in the use of factor analysis ? in test 
Construction, but this alone provides no evidence of validity. By 
factor analysis, the test constructor is able to provide tests,. or 
parts of tests, that measure one relatively pure psychological 
function (a function not contaminated by interfusion with other 
unknown psychological traits) which in itself contributes to an 
improved measuring instrument. The nature or meaning of the 
function measured, however, is not suggested by factor analysis, 
The function may be named by the test constructor, but the 
name is assigned in a far less objective and careful manner than 
that used in making the factor analysis. Most often the test 
maker “inspects” the test items that constitute the factor and 
then simply guesses as to the nature of the function being 
measured. From this guess he assigns an appropriate name to 
the test. 

Thorough test validation would involve two steps: 


1. Factor analysis to secure measures of independent and 
discrete psychological functions. 

2. Validation of each factor against an outside criterion to 
Secure a psychologically, meaningful definition of the 
functions measured, T 

ELER 

224 Statistical procedure for discovering the underlying processes that 
cause the parts of a test or of a test battery to hang together. These processes, 
Pen result in a considerable consistency of test items within-a given group 
OF items, are called factors, 
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Inventories and projective devices can be validated only 
against the total picture of the individual. It is possible, of 
course, to check what a person says his attitudes are against 
what others say his attitudes appear to be, but both may be right 
even though they conflict with each other. The person may be 
self-deceived as to attitudes apparent in behavior, but his state- 
ment about what he thinks his attitudes are may be a valid 
analysis of his concept of himself. 

All too often information is said to be invalid because it is 
not verified by the actual behavior of the individual, but if the 
information being validated is secured through inventory or 
interviews in which the student states his reactions and attitudes 
regarding himself, then these may be valid indications of his con- 
cept of himself, even though his behavior is inconsistent with 
his statement. The student may indicate that he is aggressive 
and well-adjusted, but others observing his behavior may indi- 
cate quite the contrary. This, of course, really means that the 
student’s statements of attitudes are not borne out by behavior, 
although his statements regarding himself may be true indica- 
tions of his attitude toward himself. This bears a direct rela- 
tionship to Lecky’s well-known theory of self-consistency 28 in 
which it is argued that a person’s behavior may appear incon- 
sistent to others but be entirely consistent with that individual’s 
goals and values. An understanding of validity, therefore, re- 
quires not only statistical and research knowledge, but com- 
prehensive insight into the personality structure of those who 
- are counseled. 


Background Factors Necessary for Specific Interpretation. 
—Certain knowledges and skills concerning personality develop- 
ment in general, and the student being counseled in particular, 
are essential to an adequate interpretation of any specific data. 

+ They can be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. Understanding of the basic growth and development fac- 
tors in pre-adolescence and adolescence. 
2. Understanding of the scope and dynamics of the total area 


23 Prescott Lecky, Self-Consistency, a Theory of Personality, The Island 
Press, New York, 1945. 
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of personality about which information is desired (social, 
intellectual, interests, health, emotional) and appreciation 
that any one procedure supplies information on only a 
limited part of that total area, a 

3. Understanding of the varying extent to which emotional 
coloring affects the different categories of information, i.e., 
information conveyed by the counselee about social status 
may be more affected by prestige and self-deception factors 
inherent within himself than information about health 
record or physical health status. 

4. Knowledge of the relative economic and social level of that 
part of society and of the community from which the 
individual comes. 

5. Knowledge of or, better still, experience by the counselor 
in the type of school from which the student has, come to 
college. 

6. Experience in or knowledge of the several educational or 
vocational environments for which planning may be done. 

7. Skill in the use of a considerable variety of techniques for 
understanding and dealing with individuals, and with indi- 
viduals in groups. 3 

8. Skill in utilizing data disclosed by each procedure, with full 
awareness of the limitations and constant errors inherent 
in each procedure. 


Common Errors in Interpretation.—Several errors in the 
interpretation of diagnostic information are common, particu- 
larly in the interpretation of information secured from tests. 
Some of these are as follows: 

1. Overemphasis upon the high reliability coefficient of the 
test used without regard for the range of talent in the distribu- 
tion upon which the coefficient is based. What is needed is 
nowledge of the reliability of the single test score being con- 
Sidered, or of the range within which the true score, unaffected 
Y errors of measurement, probably lies. This is found by use 
of the Previously mentioned standard error of measurement. 

2. Acceptance of some measure of internal consistency of the 
test as a true measure of validity. A test purporting to measure 
2 Psychological function demands validation against some inde- 
Pendent measure of behavior, 
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3. More serious still is the acceptance of the “face validity” . 
of the test as true validity; that is, the assumption that the test 
measures what its title indicates it should be measuring, or that 
the test is valid because the items of the test have been logically 
selected to measure that function. Sometimes this means mere 
acceptance of the author’s statement that his test is valid! 

4. Assumption that the psychological function being meas- 
ured, or rated, or reported upon, is fixed and unchanging. Most 
cross-sectional types of information are subject to this’ type of 
error. An ever-so-accurate and valid estimate of a psychological 
characteristic or pattern of characteristics is known to be true 
only for that moment, hour, or day in the life of the individual. 
Such characteristics are dynamic in varying degree and cannot 
safely be assumed to be constant without proof of that fact. The 
counselor has secured a snapshot of different aspects of person- 
ality as they exist at a given period of time. He needs more than 
one of these to be sure of constancy. 

5. Interpretation of a single item of information without re- 
ferring to related data. One “fact” about a student—a scholastic 
grade, a test score, a rating, his statement about himself—needs 
to be interpreted within the context of all other available in- 
formation about the student. A school grade of “D” may mean 
that the student does not have adequate ability, or has been 
poorly motivated, or has been hindered by emotional conflict or 
poor health, or any one of a number of other things. A test score 
may be a “fact,” but its meaning gathers significance from in- 
formation of either a supporting or opposing nature regarding 
other facets of the same personality. 

6. The individual’s score on a test is interpreted in terms of 
norms not appropriate to the individual concerned. So-called 
“national norms” are often either misleading or ineffective. Tf 
the population is truly representative enough to be called ‘“‘na- 
tional,” even representative of a specifically defined national 
group, it is too varied to be particularly effective as a norm 
group. The individual’s score might be placed at the 45th per- 
centile on a broad norm group, but one would know nothing of 
how he compared in ability with his own school class. An even | 
more serious error is the use of norms based upon a sampling 
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which is not representative of any defined group or the use of a 
norm group inappropriate to the individual whose test score is 
in question. Perhaps best of all is the use of both specific or 
“local” norms and broad or “national” norms for the samettest. 
This provides for a maximum of interpretative possibility 
since it may be desirable to know where a student stands in both 
a local and in a larger group. 

7. Undue weight is given to the test scores which are a part 
of a total pattern of information, Because such scores are ex- 
pressed in numerical terms, they often seem more exact than a 
verbal statement from an interview or a personal history blank. 
This exactness may be an artifact, since the true score seldom 
ever coincides with an obtained score because of errors of meas- 
urement; i.e., the score falls somewhere within Bingham’s “zone 
of approximation” at an unknown distance from the true score.?# 
The test score may represent no more of a real fact than some 
verbalized statement, since both are statements using symbols to 
Tepresent what it is believed actually exists. The phrase “he is” 
Socially mature” is an inference from observable facts, but so is 
an inference from the figure 72 when this represents a percentile 
on an intelligence test. The inference from this score that the 
individual “is above average in intelligence” is still an infererice 
from data not completely reliable. Neither the figure nor the 
statement belongs to the extensional (experiential) world of the 
individual; instead they are a part of the verbal world which it is 
hoped represents the extensional world, A test score, or any 
numerical statement of a psychological or physical characteristic, 
should not be weighted as necessarily more “real” than some 
verbal statement. It may be more precise and accurate, but this 
demands proof, 

8. Insight into environmental factors is lacking. Such under- 
Standing is of major significance in interpreting data about stu- 
dent characteristics, In fact, it is only through an analysis of the 
environmental pressures playing upon an individual that meas- 
urements of achievement and adjustment become meaningful. » 
The story of Charles illustrates this point. ‘ 

74W. Vv. Bingham, Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1937, 255 Pp. > ra 
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Tue Story oF CHARLES 


Charles was a junior in a western university whose scholastic 
record had been average, occasionally slightly above, but who 
had begun to slip as a junior. The first quarter’s grades that 
year averaged three-tenths of an honor point below his previous 
cumulative average and the winter quarter's grades were four- 
tenths below. His aptitude test score was an indeterminate 
55th percentile on freshmen norms. It was possible that he was 
getting into more difficult courses and that the competition 
was getting stiffer, but this possibility didn’t carry conviction 
to the faculty adviser whose counsel Charles had sought. He 
had seen too many other boys with a similar record and 
similar test scores who had not found the junior year too much 
for them. There must be something else within the life of 
Charles that carried the explanation. “Is he in love, worried 
about money, or has his self-confidence taken a licking?” 
With this in mind the adviser encouraged Charles to talk about 
himself and nothing was said about courses or grades. 

Without following the progress of several interviews, it is 
sufficient. to say that a difficult situation was eventually un- 
covered. During the previous summer Charles had worked with 
his father and had discovered how perilously close his father 
was to financial failure. His father was determined that Charles 
continue in college and Charles was equally determined to, help 
out his father. At the beginning of the year, therefore, Charles 
had taken a full-time job in a service station, three hours in 
the afternoon and four at night, and was sending the bulk of 
his earnings home to his father. He lived in a cooperative 
house where he had additional responsibilities. The combined 
influence of worry, insufficient time for study, and fatigue 
had their effect on scholastic performance, These were en- 
vironmental pressures of a very real sort. Another student 
worked in the same service station with Charles, but his grades 
were satisfactory in spite of the heavy load. However, he had 
considerably better scholastic aptitude than Charles and he was 
working in order to save money rather than to apply it to press- 
ing debts. f : 

© “The outcome of this understanding was only partially satis- 
factory. The adviser had Charles’ scholastic load reduced one- 


Kig X. half for the spring quarter and he made one “B” and one <C? 
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grade. At the end of the year he left school to work full- 
time for his father. But he had been saved from failure and a 
loss of self-respect only because his adviser had assumed that 
some drastic change had taken place in Charles’ immediate 
environment. ‘ 


Concluding Statement 


In the course of this chapter diagnosis has been defined 
(pp. 80-84) in terms of three foundation concepts and through 
a discussion of the relation of psychological diagnosis to medical 
diagnosis. Seven types of information have been suggested as 
essential for adequate diagnosis together with four common pro- 
cedures for securing such information. It is proposed that cer- 
tain professional skills and information are essential for an ade- 
quate interpretation of the various kinds of diagnostic informa- 
tion. Eight errors common in interpretation have been described. 

It is probably well to comment again on the essential unity of 


the counseling process. In no sense does the counselor pause to 


‘dissect the situation into diagnosis or therapy, principle or error, 
this step to be logically followed by that. These phases of the 
total process must be thoroughly ingrained in the counselor so 
that he shifts in the counseling situation to allow for error or to 
apply a skill without being aware of the step that he is taking. 
This does not make counseling intuitive, for a careful grounding 
in all of the principles and skills of diagnosis, for example, must 
Precede the making of a good diagnosis. The latter takes a com- 


- petent man less time to do than it takes to tell about it. 


It has frequently been said that counseling is an art, not a 
Science. This is a poor statement of the case. Psychology is a 
‘science and the practice of psychology is an art. Practice is an 
art, for it requires adjustment to the reactions of the object of 
the practice—another human being. Counseling requires a style 
because the client’s response to the counselor, or the counseling 
Situation, will be a direct reflection of the style of the coun- 
Selor,?5 i + 
—— t A 

25 When this Point of view was expressed to a chemist, he replied, “It” 


Sounds as though you were referring to the formula for energy, mv? with mM 


2 


Standing for what you know and v for how you apply it.” J 
į T 
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alanced reading program in this field, , 
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A number of diagnostic procedures have been referred to ot 


„3 described in the preceding chapter. At the risk of occasional 


repetition, these and other procedures will be grouped and re~ 
Stated in this chapter as a series of principles and their corol. 
Maries. Only occasionally does one of these principles approach 
the status of a theory or of a law of human behavior or of diag 
nosis. They are to be considered more as working principles 
and accepted practices. Each is stated in the sense of being pre- 
ceded by such a statement as “one should . . .” or “it is believed 
that .. 2 For this reason they may be thought of as profes- 
_ ‘sional admonitions to be used in practice!as applicable but also 
to be tested by research before they can be stated with full 
assurance. These principles are, nevertheless, sound working 
` guides. eer i 


‘Principle I. Any personality attribute, or any information 


about such attribute, can be understood only in its relationship 


to the personality as a dynamic whole. o. 4o 
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No matter how reliable the datum or how careful, the meas=) | 
urement, its significance is only apparent when it is understood ag is 
apart of a functioning whole—the person. This can be reversed _ 
and expressed ‘in terms of organismic psychology as “the whole” fed è 
is greater'than the sum of its parts.” “It was Stated in Chapter) «` 
37 that the principle of part related to dynamic whole makes) » pi M 
counseling more complex but also ‘more meaningful, since’ the 
whole is the reality of the person with whom the counselor deals.” ms 
Tn’an attempt to escape from the thralldom ofa philosophical . 4 
psychology that held sway almost up to the close of the last « . 
century, many psychologists swing completely over to the scien- 
tifie approach. In this it was assumed that the study of objective h 
fact, subtracted from the whole for controlled measurement, was 
the sine qua'non. This proved more appropriate to the labora- «à 
tory than to the counseling office. In the latter, the-person’is the W 
reality and no;“fact” is more important than the fact of a stu- © (A 
dent’s existence. Visualizing a flesh-and-blood person froma © 
body of data is the task of diagnosis, ek ge af s 

There is no-objection by the counselor to careful and con-* 
trolled measurement nor to the use of data having a known © . 
range of reliability. There are, as a matter of fact, indispensables 
in counseling. The meaning of such information, however, has 
its immediate reference point in the functioning personality of ©. 
the student’being counseled. Appraisals of the personality by the it 
“whole” method, while more realistic, are also more subject toy 
unconscious error and counselor bias. Consequently, when he» ~ 
deals with data and with @ person, “the clinical counselor is 
thrown between the fragmented approach and the whole, He 
must use the parts in their relation to the whole-and, since parts `. 3 
never add up to the whole, he must fill in the gaps through the © 
use of clinical judgment (see p." 134). Adequate counseling 
will make use of each item of information, estimate its reliability, 
determine its significance from context, and draw conclusions 
regarding the meaning of the present behavior of the whole— : 
the person. In the use of judgment regarding the whole he “puts 
flesh on the skeleton” of the bare facts and arrives at the closest 
— n * S há a x 

* The telationship of part to whole and the significance of this for clinical 
Sounseling was introduced in Chapter 3, pp. 65-67, 9° 
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approximation possible of the personality with which he is 


dealing. 

When a shift is made from the personality of the student to 
information about the personality, Principle I can be restated as 
Principle II. 


Principle II. Diagnosis is always from a pattern of infor-" 
mation and should never be made from a single datum, no 
matter how striking. 


The most fundamental principle of sound diagnosis is that it 
be based upon a pattern of information and not upon isolated 
segments. A careless and unprofessional diagnosis of academic 
maladjustment is likely to result in such generalizations as 
“poor ability,” “poor study habits,” or “lack of interest.” The 
extreme of this type of diagnosis is to affirm that the student is * 
“lazy.” Lack of ability may be one factor in the total pattern of 
difficulty, but it is seldom the sole factor. One could never be 
sure that this is the single cause until numerous other possibil- 


sue : > 7 . 
‘ities have been considered and evidence gathered regarding 


them. “Poor study habits” may be a contributing factor, but 
there are often reasons back of these habits which require exam- 
ination. In any event, such habits require careful analysis and 
breakdown. “Lack of interest” or “laziness” are nothing but 
symptoms in themselves and explain nothing. Such careless 
generalizations are the result of ignorance and haste. They vio- 
ate several canons of science—generalizations without support- 
ing evidence, generalizations concerning the whole upon evidence 
of only part of the whole, analogy between a specific (the student 
being counseled) and a general undifferentiated class (all pre- 
vious students known). : 

An adequate pattern of information about an individual is as 
close an approximation to a picture of the total individual as it 
is possible to get at any one time. Adjustment and planning 
needs of the individual are needs of the total functioning person- 
ality, not of any segment of it, such as his intellectual life or his 
social existence. The immediate concern may be for the student's 
academic adjustment, yet this academic adjustment is affected 
by present social adjustment, self-confidence, health and all other 
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phases of living as well as by intellectual ability. A single datum 
is therefore relatively useless unless it is seen in relation to all 
other available information. It, in turn, contributes to the mean- 
ing of that information. The datum “the father died when the 
student was twelve years old” is meaningful only when the. 
_ school progress, social adjustment, and health at that time and 
"later are examined. Likewise, these factors of information— 
school progress, social adjustment, and health—are better under- 
stood when there is found either the presence or absence of an 
apparent relationship between them and the fact of the father’s 
death. With the principle of a total and developing pattern of 
information in mind, examine the case notes on Ben: 


Case Notes REGARDING BEN 


Ben had been referred to the counselor because of apparent 
inability to concentrate on his studies and resulting low 
achievement. This was a continuation of a problem which had 
been present since his matriculation more than a year earlier. 
His father had died a little less than two years before and 
Ben was living with his mother, grandmother, and fifteen-year- 
old sister in a good residential section of the city. His mother, 
the sole support of the family, was employed as a secretary. 
She seemed very interested and cooperative and had conferred 
with the school personnel department on two. occasions con- 
cerning Ben’s record. In 1938 Ben had entered the seventh 
grade in High School, a private, coeducational school. 
Previously he had attended a public school where his work had 
been satisfactory. While at High his grades were con- 
sistently C’s and D’s. On several occasions, teachers sent fail- 
ing work notices to the personnel department, but thus far 
Ben had ‘always been able to increase his effort enough to 
avoid a failing grade. Results of mental tests taken at the time 
of entrance to this high school are as follows: 


Median Equated 1.Q. , 
(median I.Q. from five mental tests given) eso eV h 115 


Standard Score on mental tests 
(based upon —— High Population): iis esa, pe Za 49 


Results on achievement tests, given about the same time as the 
mental tests : 
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Total score on Stanford Achievement Test.standard score of 51 
“Total score on Traxler Silent Reading. ..standard score of 51 
Total score on Inglis Vocabulary. ....... standard score of 36 
O’Rourke Survey of English Usage....-.- standard score of 30 


No interest or aptitude tests have been administered, and 
no special aptitudes or abilities have evidenced themselves. 
His expressed likes and dislikes among his studies apparently 
changed frequently. 

Physical examination in fall of 1938 disclosed slight loss 
of hearing for high tones in both ears, enlarged tonsils and 
turbinates and deviated septum, and the school nurse advises 
that these nose and throat conditions be watched carefully. | 

Ben seemed to be well adjusted to his environment; a 
friendly lad, he was neither shy nor overly bold. Yet he had 
not participated to any extent in school activities. 

This boy “apparently was under some emotional tension 
which had been noted by his teachers. He seemed unable to 
concentrate for any length of time. An instance of Ben’s 
instability was recounted by his shop teacher (his best work 
was done in shop): In class a short time earlier, he rather 
suddenly attacked a comparatively simple task as though it 
were a matter of life and death. He did a perfect job but 
after a comment from the teacher he lapsed to his previous 
rather mediocre pattern of achievement. 

Ben had had no work experience. He received an allow- 
ance of 50 cents a week and for this was expected to do i 
such chores as wipe dishes, cut grass, shovel snow, and wash a w 
the car. . ao 


These case notes regarding Ben were taken from a counselor’s 
folder. They illustrate the variety of data present at the begin- 
ning of a case study when there is a competent personnel organ- 
ization functioning. How should these data be related to each 
other by the counselor in order to find cues as to the best possible 
future action? Where is the most urgent need for further in- 
formation? There are perhaps two crucial “starting points” in 
the case information above. What are they? 

There are several significant corollaries to Principles I and II. 
They are listed in as simple terms as possible and with little 
elaboration because any discussion of their varied application 
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«would require much more space than is justified in a book of this 
nature. 


Corollary 1. In any consideration of the Personality, three 
major aspects of personality must be considered singly and in 
relation to each other—capacity, motivation, and control of 
expression, $ 


If a very simple analogy were used, capacity might be likened 
to the size and shape of the nozzle on a lawn hose, motivation to 
the force and constancy of the pressure behind the water, and 
control to the skill and steadiness of the hand that holds the 

‘hose. In counseling we can measure physical and psychological 

` Capacity with some explicitness, can make a fair estimate of emo- 
tional control and of the presence of conflict that might affect an 
efficient use of capacity, but do little more than guess as to the 
nature and strength of the motivations involved. Yet in a prac- 
tical sense our estimate of one is meaningless without knowledge 
of the other two. t 


Corollary 2. The individual exists in a particular environ- 
ment, and to understand the individual one must also under- 
stand that environment. 


The diagnosis is made of “man-in-situation,” never of just 
“man.” Counselors and psychologists sometimes act as though 
ghe client in their office could be understood by an analysis of the 
‘Client. But it is always of the person and his environment. The 
Pressures and demands of the larger social culture and of the im- 
mediate, home-friends-school-town environment must be under- 
Stood in their relation to the individual before any understanding 
of the individual can be reached. Furthermore, the importance 
of these associations to the individual, what they mean to him 
personally, must be taken into account. These environmental 
Pressures were discussed in connection with the case of Charles 
(p. 110) and can never be overlooked, Emphasis upon this 
Principle is important in diagnosis because the intensive atten- 
tion given to the individual in diagnosis tends to limit the atten- 
tion that should be given to an equally searching analysis of the 
environments in which the client exists. The counselor recog- 
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nizes that the student doesn’t live in a vacuum but it is difficult 
to appraise these various environments. Neglect at this point is 
common. 

The field theory of personality as applied to the total guidance 
process is proposed by Mathewson? This regards the individual- 
situation as a unit composed of a complex of interrelated factors. 
The individual doesn’t exist apart from the situation in which he 
exists. The principle of relevancy is observed in counseling, 
however, for of all of the many factors in the individual and in 
his environment (past and present) only those relevant to the 

, problem or to the need of the individual at a given time are con- ~ 
sidered. This is a matter of counselor judgment, keeping always 
in mind that every factor must be considered in the context of 
the total individual-situation complex. 

Corollary 3. It is to be expected that deviate forms of 
behavior, because of the dynamic interrelationship of the per- 
sonality factors involved, have multiple causes. 


Not only must a pattern of information be studied rather 
than a striking fact, but the possible causes of any form of 
i behavior are apt to be a constellation rather than a star. Noth- 
ing marks a layman in the field of counseling quite so quickly as 
his quick assumption, “Now I have found the difficulty.” If 
_ , below-average aptitude seems to be associated with below-avet- 
“age achievement, remember the number of below-average apti- 
tude students who make satisfactory grades! The below-average 
aptitude that is associated with below-average achievement is 
apt to be associated also with an inadequate scholastic back- 
ground, or with frustrating social experience, or with undue 
pressure from home—or with all of these. For this reason one 
can never reason that below-average achievement means below- 
average aptitude. Any one possible causal factor must be ex- 

Y amined with regard to reinforcing or contra-indicated factors. 


Corollary 4. Any individual’s behavior is to be considered 
consistent and undertandable in terms of his motives and 
values. 

2 Robert H. Mathewson, Guidance Policy and Practice, Harper & Bros., 


New York, 1949, Chap. 14. See also Gardner Murphy, Personality, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1947, Chap. 39. 
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There is a strong human tendency to consider another per- 
son’s behavior inconsistent because he does not behave as we 
might behave under similar circumstances, It is inconsistent 
from our point of view, not from his. So in diagnosis the search 
is for cues as to purposes and motives, perhaps through a study 
of previous life experiences, that will make his present behavior 
seem ‘consistent, (Lecky’s theory of self-consistency is briefly 
defined on p. 106.) His life as a whole, including all forms of 
behavior that seem odd to the observer, is consistent and the 
counselor’s purpose is to find the motives and mechanisms that 

» make it so. 

To understand a person, one must see him in his personal 
frame of reference, in his world that is composed of him and all 
in the world that is related to him. The counselor must compre- 
hend the “phenomenal field” of the student, his personal uni- 
verse, including his concept of himself at the time of action.? 
The counselor can probably never get within this phenomenal 
field of the student, but by observing the student’s behavior he 
can reconstruct this field. This field is the only reality for the 
Student and it must become so for the counselor., With it the 
counselor can see life “with the student’s eyes” and be greatly 
aided in the prediction of his behavior. 


Corollary 5. Acute episodes in the life of the individual are m 
less significant than continuing trends, r 


Another indication of unskilled interpretation of behavior is 
the magnification of some striking act in the life of the student. 
This means getting greatly concerned over some one striking 
breach of the social code, one evening’s intoxication, an act of 
rudeness, a social gaucherie, a completely stupid answer to a 
question, an incomprehensible act. These episodes may be the 
result of a temporary condition in the life of the student, a dis- 
turbing experience that has temporarily resulted in uncontrolled 
Or preoccupied behavior. The effect of such an episode upon the 
later behavior of the student depends upon its meaning to him, 
not its significance to others. Such behavior must also be con. 
ALEN 3 


® This concept is consistently developed in D. Snygg and A. W, Combs’ 
Individual Behavior, Harper & Bros., New York, 1949, 
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sidered episodic and without much 2 eye 3 unless it is seen 
as consistent with a longer-time trend of behavior. Of course, 
the later effect upon the person of such an episode may be 
serious if the counselor and others magnify the seriousness of 
the act.* p 


Principle III. Each item of diagnostic information is to be 
interpreted within the boundaries of its own limitations. 


This principle has been suggested in the discussion of the 
“Skills Essential for Interpreting Information” (pp. 100-09). 
` It refers to the fact that each item of school-record, life-history, 
test, or interview information has its limitations and the coun- 
selor must know these specific qualifications before that item can 
assume its appropriate place in the pattern of information. This 
is a difficult and arduous task. It requires a great deal of tech- 
nical background as well as expenditure of time to keep up with 
the research literature on ratings, tests, interviews, the auto- 
biography, social history information, and the use of each of 
these in educational and vocational prognosis. It is essential, 
however, that the counselor know his tools and constantly sub- 
ject new ones to a trial period, since these may or may not prove 
superior to the old. 
If one were proceeding inductively then this principle should 
“have preceded Principle II which concerns diagnosis from a pat- 
_ tern of information. Before the pattern is used, there must be a 
scrutiny of each item of information in that pattern. If the data 
have been collected by the counselor rather than someone else, he 
must use care in the method used to collect such information. 
Jntellectual aptitude is better determined by test than by, inter- 
view, scholastic achievement is more validly determined by 
standardized achievement tests than by an examination of course 
grades, important factors in childhood are more apt to be re- 
vealed in a free autobiography than in response to structured 
4 For a clearer understanding of this important relation of episode to trend, 
of the significance of episodes, of the individual’s reaction to episodes, see 
J. E. Anderson, “Child Development and Interpretation of Behavior,” Science, 
83:245-52 (1936); G. W. Allport et al., “Personality Under Social Catas- 


trophe,” in Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture, C. Kluckhohn and 
H. A. Murray (eds.), Alfred Knopf, New York, 1948, pp, 347-66. 
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questions, the subtleties of interpersonal relations are better 
secured through observation or the interview than by paper and 
pencil test. Each of these illustrations has research data to sup- 
port the statement made about it. Each suggests a move of the 
counselor toward increasing the reliability and validity of 
diagnostic information through the employment of the most 
appropriate collection procedure. 
Before any corollaries of this principle are stated the coun- * 

selor’s case of Harold is given. 


Case or HAROLD 


Harold was a 19-year-old arts college sophomore in a mid- 
western university at the time of counseling, November, 1947, 
He came to the counseling service, stating he had a vocational 
problem. As a matter of routine, each student is required to 
write a brief autobiography covering the five areas of home 
background, childhood experiences, school experiences, per- 
sonal interests and hobbies, and future plans. 

Following is the autobiography Harold wrote for the coun- 
selor: 


Home Background: 

My father is 50 years old. He was raised on a small farm in 
Iowa, and attended a country school through the eighth grade. 
He quit then to take a job as a farm laborer. Four years after 
that he was drafted to serve in World War I in which he won 
Several medals as an infantryman, He settled down in B—— 
upon his return home, setting up a partnership with a war buddie 
in a small grocery store. He met and married mother two years 
later, and a year after that bought out his partner. 

Mother is 58 years old. She was born in New York state, but 
Was raised in Illinois. She completed: two years of college before 
accepting a teaching position at B—— where she taught six 
years before meeting father. We live in the four rooms in the 
back end of the store, I think Mother wears the pants in our 
family. I know she talked Dad into letting me come to school. 


Childhood Experiences: 
T am an only child. I never made any teally good friends 
because there was always some work to do at the store. I can’t 
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recall very müch of my early childhood, except I do remember 
that we tsed to make frequent trips to W—— to visit my aunt 
who was a patient in the mental hospital’ there. I remember I 
always dreaded those trips because I invariably got carsick, 

I didn’t have a chance to play on the football and baseball 
teams the neighborhood gangs got up because I had to help Dad 
so much. Besides, sports don’t appeal to me much. 


School Experiences: 


“I had no good friends in high school—at least, not the kind 
of friends most of the others had. I wasn’t interested too much 
in girls like the rest of the boys were, and besides, I had to work 
for Dad. Of all my courses in high school, I liked the economics 
course best. It seemed like the only useful course in the pre- 
college curriculum, and besides it gave me a chance to express 
myself. 


Personal Interests and Hobbies: 


I remember in gradeschool I had a great interest in making 
model airplanes. However, I turned out to be a failure in this 
hobby, as I could never get the darn things to fly, and soon gave 
it up. I always liked the arithmetic courses in grade school, but 
this didn’t carry over to algebra in high school. 

Though I got a little bitter about it at times, I did enjoy the 
work in Dad’s store very much, even though it was rather “low 
level,” as Mother says. 

I like movies, swimming, and popular music, especially Sammy 
Kaye. 

Future Plans: 

I am completely in the dark as to where I am going in college. 
My course work has not turned up any interests. My grades 
have been rather poor, but that is only because the work does 
not thallenge me. Once I mentioned to Mother that I would 
like to have a little store like Dad’s, but she quickly pointed out 
how boring a life that sort of humdrum would be. Besides, there’s 
no money in it, And so, here I am! 


The counselor used the autobiography as a means öf elicit- 
ing further information. Below is his summary of pertinent 
interview data: 
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Harold feels that making money is a pretty important part of 
life. His main desire tô settle on a vocational goal in college is 
to prepare for a job which will yield a satisfactory return to 
him. He reports that his mother feels that this is an ‘important 
factor, too, u“ 

When questioned concerning his father’s army medals, he re- 
ported that when he was in grade school he wore them to school 
one day. He said, “Dad gave me a whipping for that, and I’ve 
never worn them since.” ys 

I asked about his car sickness when he was a child, and he 
reported that he is still subject to this nausea whenever a trip of 
over fifty miles is attempted. He is unable to explain it in any way. 

He reported that he had had no chance to play any musical 
instrument in high school, though he thought he would enjoy 
Playing the piano. He mentioned that one thing he would want 
in his own home would be a tadio-phonograph combination, 

He is living in a private home with four other boys while 
attending the university. He gets along well with the other boys. 
He likes his room-mate very much. The latter is a better stu- 
dent than Harold, and stimulates him to study harder than he 
might otherwise. 


With the information gathered here, the counselor assigned 
certain tests. The results are summarized below, together with 
Previous test data obtained from his high school or at the 
time of entrance into the university, and with high school and 
college scholastic standing. 


Test AND Recorp Data 
Rank in High School Graduating Class. .37th percentile 


; TESTS 
June, 1944 ACE Psychological Examination .. .55th percentile 
June, 1944 Cooperative English .............. 31st percentile 
November, 1944 Cooperative Natural Science `.. .-45th percentile 
November, 1944 C. ooperative Social Studies ........46th percentile 


November, 1945 (This date applies to all following tests) : © 


Strong Vocational Interest Blank—B-- score on Office Man, 
Batter, Purchasing Agent, and Production Manager scales; 
B score on Musician and Production Manager Scales; all 
other scores were B— or C. 
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Kuder Preference Record—score in clerical area has percentile 
rank of 90, computational area 81, musical area 76, per- 
suasive area 75. In all other areas scores are percentile 
ranks of below 70. 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales—Verbal I.Q. of 113, 
Performance I.Q. of 102, Total I.Q. of 109. | 


“Seashore Measures of Musical Talents—Percentile Rank on 
Adult Norms 


Tonal Memory Test ..-.-.---+++0esee 45 Š 
Pitch Test ....-:.-++: BF 50 | 
Intensity Test . Š 85 
Time Test .....--+++++: mee 75 
Consonance Test fei 60 
Rhythm Test ......0ee+eeseeeeererr eee 90 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values—Decile Rank, College Stu- 
i dent Norms 
Theoretical Scale ....---.--+eeeee eee 1 
Economic Scale .. 8 
Aesthetic Scale . 6 
Social Scale .. 9 
Political Scale .......+++++++ 5 
2 


Religious Scale ....--+eseeseeeereeeree ; | 


Bell Student Adjustment Inventory 
... 10 Rating: unsatisfactory 
7 Rating: average 


Home area score... 
Health area score. 


Social area score......-- 14 Rating: average 
Emotional area score.... 3 Rating: good 
Total rv sicsige ccna cree es 34 Rating: average 


Scholastic Honor-Point Ratio for First Year in College of 1.79 
(Where D = 1.0 and C= 2.0) 


The counselor interviewed Harold following the examina- 
tion of test scores and then prepared this written diagnosis : 


Evaluation of General College Aptitude: 

Numerous studies have shown that only about one out of three 
students are dropped from school because of inadequate ability 
(although many drop out for other reasons). Since Harold’s 
aptitude tests consistently place him at or a little below the 
median, there is no reason why he should not be doing satisfac- 
toryscollege work. 
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The Personality Problem: 

There is a consistent thread running through the autobiography 
and the interview, and corroborated by the objective test informa- 
tion, which forces one to recognize at least a latent schizophrenic 
condition. Early in life Harold was forced to withdraw from 
the social activities other children could enjoy. Without practice, 
he became quite inept in social skills, and was forced to prefer . 
his lonely role to the humiliation of awkward participation— 
“Besides, sports don’t appeal to me much.” This trend carried 
over into college, where he has chosen a private home in ptefer- 
ence to a fraternity or university dormitory where he would, 
have to mix with others. 

The test evidence is in favor of this diagnosis. The Wechsler 
pattern of verbal higher than performance specifically reinforces 
the pre-schizophrenic trend. 

This problem is complicated, however, by another factor. 
There is undoubtedly an unconscious fear of inherited insanity 
which expresses itself in the form of hysterical nausea whenever 
a long trip is attempted. Car rides, of course, are associated with 
visits to the mental institution in which his aunt was confined. 


The Vocational Problem: 

The vocational problem is largely one of lack of information. 
The importance of scientific data on aptitudes and interests is 
well illustrated here. The Kuder and Strong are consistent in - 
showing Harold’s interests to be similar to successful musicians 
—surprisingly so when it is remembered that his home environ- 
ment provided no opportunity for gaining this interest. (Obvi- 
ously the business interests which show up on these tests are a_ 
direct result of his constant exposure to the world of business 
and must therefore be discounted. ) 

The scores on the Seashore reinforce the hypothesis that 
music would bean appropriate choice. Having never had the 
Opportunity to display his innate musical ability, Harold has 
never suspected its existence. The Seashore shows that he has 
an exceptional talent for music. The Rhythm and Intensity scores À 
indicate that this aptitude would perhaps find its most appropriate 
outlet in piano, though any of the rhythm instruments could be 
easily mastered. T 

The choice of music would be doubly appropriate in view of 
the personality make-up of Harold. His need to express himself 


t 
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would be adequately satisfied, and he would find here a vocation 
which does not reject the withdrawn and seclusive individual, but 
rather expects some quirks in the behavior of its members. The 
demand for a high-salaried job is also fulfilled, since national 
statistics show that three of the top twenty-five salaries in Amer- 
ica belong to musicians. 

It is evident from the Allport-Vernon Social score that Harold 
will be capable of handling his orchestra exceptionally well. 
This objective evidence of his sympathy for people will be in- 
valuable in the musical field. 


The case of Harold provides an exercise in critical thinking 

é ` on diagnostic interpretation of data. A number of errors were 

¿made in the counselor’s interpretation of the test scores and 

other case data and the reader is asked to identify these errors. 

Tt is not assumed that all of the tests used will be known to each 

reader (see pp. 93-97), but the counselor using these tests 

should have been critically familiar with each test before he 

administered or interpreted it. 

The following questions provide cues: 


1. What errors are involved in the counselor’s deductions 

+ from the data relating to scholastic achievement? 

2. In the area of social adjustment what is doubtful about 
the assumption made that Harold is a socially withdrawn 
personality ? 

3. What is the error in the use of the Wechsler scores to re- 

inforce a pre-schizophrenic hypothesis ? 

4, What is wrong with the conclusion that there is an uncon- 

scious fear of inherited insanity? 

Can the Kuder and Strong tests reinforce each other? 

What two errors are made with regard to the influence 

of environment on a Strong Interest Blank score? ~ 

Are the results of the Seashore Test used properly? 

There are four major errors made in discussing the suit- 

able nature of music as a vocation for Haro d. What are 

they? 

9. What two items of important evidence about the family 
are completely omitted from the counselor’s diagnosis? 

10. What is wrong with the counselor’s use of Harold’s score 
on the Allport-Vernon Social Scale? 


So SEO om 
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11. If music is not the best possible vocation for Harold, what 
evidence is neglected that would suggest another field? 
What field is this? 


Admittedly the diagnosis of this counselor is unusually bad. 
He committed more errors in one case than the average coun- 
selor would commit in a score of cases, but every error made by 
this counselor could be made by any counselor. It well illustrates 
the first corollary of Principle III. 


Corollary 1. The most significant errors in diagnosis group 
themselves as: (a) improper selection or improper suse of a 
measuring instrument or procedure, (b) errors in the interpre- 


tation of specific information, (c) errors in the inferences. 


drawn from a pattern of information, (d) errors of understand- 
ing of personality dynamics, 


In the analysis of the errors made in Harold’s case the fol- 
lowing grouping is possible: the errors itemized in questions 7, 
8, and 9 are illustrations of “improper selection or use of measur- 
ing instrument or procedure.” Those contained in questions 3, 5, 
6, 8, and 10 illustrate “errors in the interpretation of specific 
information.” The errors of questions 1, 4, 9, and 11 illustrate 
“errors in inference from a pattern of information” while the 
errors of questions 2 and 8 clearly show a lack of “understand- 
ing of personality dynamics.” 

Other corollaries of Principle III are these : 

Corollary 2. No diagnosis is stronger than the validity and 
reliability of any item of information that has been utilized in 
the diagnosis. 


Corollary 3. Two kinds of diagnostic information are used 
in almost every situation ; information which derives its mean- 
ing from the comparison of the individual with others (norma- 
tive data) and information whose meaning lies within the life 
Pattern of that one individual (idiographic or individualized 
information). 


_ To illustrate Corollary 3, it is possible to examine the two 
kinds of information directly from the case of Harold. Harold’s 


eat? 1 
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m . 
“score on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is of significance 
only when his pattern of interests is compared with the pattern 
of interests of men in each of several vocations. This results in a 
score of B+ on the Office Man scale, meaning that Harold’s 
interests are similar to the interest pattern of some twenty-three 
to twenty-five per cent of the office workers used in compiling 
the scale. This is a normative datum. On the other hand, the 
information given about Harold’s social pattern—work in a 
store, no athletics, living with other boys*in a private home— 
must be interpreted within the pattern of Harold’s own life. 
What other people have done or might do is of little value here 
i since Harold’s parti¢ular organization of experiences is unique 
to him. The meaning of these items of information about 
Harold must be seen within the boundaries of Harold’s own life. 
Neither kind of information, the objectively interpreted and 
the clinically interpreted, is to be thought of as superior to the 
other: Both are essential, although the statistician may tend to 
favor one kind and the social case worker the other. 


Principle IV. In the process of diagnosis as it leads to or is 
coincidental with therapy, the counselor must use a variety of 
procedures, choosing in each instance those appropriate to the 
student’s need, the counselor’s skills, and the demands of the 
counseling situation. 


This principle comes to grips with the fact that diagnosis 
leads to, or is a part of, therapy, and that it has no other reason 
for existence. The factors determine the procedures used in 
diagnosis and those associated with assistance to the student— 
what is best for the student now and in the future? Principle IV 
also recognizes that there are many procedures available andithat 
the total counseling situation must determine which procedures 
are used. The corollaries which follow break this broad principle 
down into workable units. Its significance is clear if the circum- 
stances surrounding both Ben and Harold are recalled. Neither 
was getting along well scholastically—both needed help. The 
kind of help was not apparent and could not be apparent until 
more was known about each. With Harold, a cooperative college 
student who had no apparent surface tension, test scores on 
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capacity and interest, with his full initiative and Coopera uPA 
might be indicated. Ben is a different story—his immediate 
problem involved tension and social difficulty, . An approach that 
would offer Ben a release from tension and’ the counselor. a 
chance to “feel out” the situation would be appropriate. Even 
more specific is the time factor. Immediate therapy of some sort 
was needed in one situation and not in the other. One may have 
suggested information from the counselor, the other suggested 
a counselor hands-off policy. Some of these variations are illus- 
trated in a series of corollaries to Principle IV. 


Corollary 1. The law of parsimony, that of examining first 
the most obvious and the most elementary\explanation, should 
be observed in diagnosis. ee 


This must be applied in connection with Corollary 3 above 
which posits multiple causation; one may seem to be in opposi- 
tion to the other but actually they are complementary. A simple 
illustration of the present corollary merely means giving atten- 
tion first to the obvious possibility. This may be one of a con- 
Stellation of conditions. This often means examining first the 
possible physical causes of disorder before postulating more 
complex psychological factors. Or the physical cause may have 
precipitated later changes in attitude toward one’s self or others. 
If a student complains of lethargy and a “don’t care” attitude 
toward his studies, examine first the simple possibility of 
physical health before spending time on the possibility of emo- 
tional conflict or a frustrated motivation. If a student’s scholas- 
tic average is low, look first for a measure of capacity. But don’t 
Stop there! Other factors are doubtless present as concomitant 
causes, or as conditions which have arisen because of the opera- 
tion of the major or first cause. Any major cause has supporting 
factors, factors whose presence is necessary if the major factor 
is to be effective. 

Sometimes this distinction between major and supporting 
Causes takes the form of predisposing and precipitating factors. 
The precipitating factor of the loss of an election to a student 
Office may cause one to become morbid and greatly discouraged. 

A Only the presence of predisposing factors, such as a long history 
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of low scholastic average, poor social acceptance; or the absence 
“of parental confidence in the student, would make the results of 
“the election so effective in causing despondency, and perhaps all 
of these predisposing factors are present, reinforcing each other. 
Sometimes, therefore, the application of this corollary means 
looking for a major predisposing cause of the immediate diffi- 
culty; sometimes it meafis giving immediate attention to an 
obvious cause of the difficulty without knowing whether it is 
predisposing or precipitating. The primary emphasis, however, 
should bring immediate attention to the obvious without getting 
tangled up in labored and complex explanations of behavior. 


Corollary 2. Inductive and deductive methods of reasoning 
are used reciprocally in diagnosis. 


The only reason for stating this principle is that it is so 
obvious that it is sometimes overlooked—a neglect of the law of 
parsimony! A counselor is apt to think of himself as scientific 
because he gathers evidence before he draws conclusions, forget- 
ting that science constantly uses both inductive and deductive 
reasoning. An hypothesis is first proposed by the counselor, and 
information then is collected that relates to it. If support for the 
hypothesis is found, it is used to explain these and other facts 
about the student’s life. Or in the interpretation of a given kind 

. of information, recourse is had to an already proved principle of 
relationship—the positive relationship between measures of in- 
tellectual capacity and scholastic achievement, for example. 
There must be immediate examination of another principle, how- 
ever : that of the presence of other factors besides that of capac- 
ity, i.e., the lack of a perfect relationship between capacity and 

_ achievement. And so other data are gathered inductively to be 
“ examined against this latter principle. 

This corollary is, of course, suggestive of the corollary just 
discussed, the usage of normative and individualized informa- 
tion. In both instances the application of the corollary is de- 
signed to keep the counselor from narrow habits, from incom- 
plete utilization of the data because of inflexibility of approach. 

i One may have fallen into an unfortunate habit of giving norma- 
-tive data undue emphasis, forgetting that intra-individual differ- — 
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ences and characteristics are always necessary to psychologi 
understanding. Likewise, it is necessary to recognize that one is 
using the deductive approach, applying a principle or hypothesis * 
to specific data. Unless this is realized the validity of the prin- 
ciple may not be examined. For example, the counselor may be 
looking at a record of a scholastic underachiever. “This boy is 
falling below what he could do academiiéally. He is malad justed 
academically and is therefore probably maladjusted socially.” 
This assumes a positive relationship between academic and social 
“maladjustment.” The specific dat „of scholastic underachieve- - 
ment for this student when applied to this principle results in a 
conclusion of probable social or neurotic maladjustment. The 
research evidence casts considerable doubt upon this assumed 
principle.®> The evidence indicates on the contrary that the stu- 
dent who is not achieving scholastically at the predicted level 
may well be a social extrovert and doing well by himself socially ! 


Corollary 3. The prediction of future behavior should 
always be stated in terms of probability, supported whenever 
possible by actuarial ë evidence. 


In the last analysis, the prediction of behavior (prognosis) is 
the goal of diagnosis. One wishes to predict what will happen 
if no conditions are altered in order to determine which treat- 
ment will alter behavior in the desired direction. All of this 
Sounds very medical and rather arbitrary, as though the coun-. 
selor were predicting in order to manipulate the student’s life. 
The same need for prediction is present, however, when the 
counselor is merely following the student’s lead in the interview 
and is trying to guess what the student really means, i.e., is 
trying to determine the emotional significance of what the stu- | 
dent is saying in order to estimate its significance in past and 
future behavior. 

5 William A. Owens and Wilma C. Johnson, “Some Measured Personality 
Traits of College Underachievers,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 40: 
41-46 (January, 1949), 

“Actuarial,” the prediction of future outcomes based upon careful statis- 


tical treatment of the accumulated evidence of how people with certain given 
characteristics have behaved in the past. 


» 
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Prediction is a significant part of the counseling process, but 
any prediction of human behavior should be stated in terms of 
probabilities, not finalities. The psychophysical organism is too 
complex to permit consideration of more than a fraction of the 
factors which enter into a conclusive prediction of behavior. No 
prediction of behavior can be absolute. The counselor should 
say: “We know something of the relationship between high 
school record and scholastic aptitude test scores on the one hand, 
and academic work in college on the other. These are only two 


_ of the factors that determine academic success, but in terms of 


these two factors we can say that the chances are one out of three 
that you will succeed academically in college.” The counselor 
should not say “you will be unsuccesful in college” or “you 
shouldn’t go to college.” 

Probability favors the outcomes for which there is actuarial 
evidence of higher incidence. In other words, put your cash on 
the favorite and not on the long shot unless your “inside dope” 
can be trusted implicitly. Whenever possible the statement of 
probability should be based upon actuarial evidence, as is the 


_ case in the above illustration of probable academic success in 


college. The chances are better that the individual will behave 
in a manner consistent with the highest known incidence of 
behavior where similar factors are concerned, than that he will 
behave in any other way, This means that the counselor must 
know the research studies in his field, that he must accumulate 

‘research data of his own; only in this way can he base his pre- 
dictions upon actuarial evidence as often as possible.” If there is 
no statistical evidence, prediction must then be stated in prob- 
ability terms that are based upon clinical judgment. Such judg- 
ment is still based upon the evidence of experience but without 
its necessarily having been subjected to statistical analysis. 


Corollary 4. It is as essential in diagnosis to understand the 
subtleties and the implicit in behavior as it is to interpret cor- 
rectly the objective and the obvious. a 


7 See the discussion of prediction and the valuable review of prediction 
studies in the areas of training for engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, music, 
agriculture, teaching, and nursing in Dewey B. Stuit et al., Predicting Success 
in Professional Schools, American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, 
American Council on Education, Washington, 1949. 
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# 
This corollary defines a function that is difficult to put in- 


words. Everyone responsible for “the bedside training” of coun- 
selors, psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, or social case workers 
runs headlong into this matter of transmitting to others what 
has been-absorbed as a part of life itself by the practitioner in 
these fields. Merely to read this principle of professional be- 
havior is not particularly effective. The reader will have to 
analyze counselor records, observe counseling, and counsel 
under critical supervision before he grasps the meaning. He 
will have to “miss the boat” on a few students and suffer in 


realization of his obtuseness before its significance becomes - 


clear! 

Perhaps what happens in effective counseling can be described 
at least a little more fully. To put it succinctly, there is no sub- 
stitute for the use of the senses in the interview. The evidence 
gathered by the counselor’s eyes and ears from the behavior of 
the client can be secured in no other way. The clinical signs 
Mentioned on page 85 that form so invaluable a supplement to 
recorded data can be ascertained only when the counselor ob- 
Serves his counselee in the interview. Cues from facial expres- 
sions, mannerisms, tone of voice, hesitations, and response to 
questions or other stimuli, and the impressions gained: of the 
total personality depend entirely upon careful observation. 
There must be full awareness of the phenomenon of repression 
and of the manner in which repressions betray themselves, ‘The 


word or situation that is associated with hesitancy in speech or ` 
slips of speech, evasions of questions whether raised by the 


counselor or those which are self-apparent in the conversation of 
the client, nervousness and other signs of emotional tension, 
these and many others are indications of repression to the skillful 
counselor. Such a counselor will set the stage so that the implicit 
can become explicit and emotional tension find release. 

: This recognition of the subtleties in the functioning person- 
ality is a major step toward the reconciliation of whole versus 
Part approaches to psychological understanding of the individual. 
Objective data and laboratory findings in general supply only a 
Part of the total picture that is necessary to understanding. These 
data can.be precisely stated and their reliability determined, but 
the clinical signs are missing, those cues which come from an 
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observation of the individual in the interview orin a standard- 
ized test situation. 

When objective data and clinical cues are related to each 
other, there begins to be apparent the first vague outline of the 
“whole person.” Then enters the third element, the counselor’s 
experience with other flesh-and-blood personalities whom he has 
known and understood as people. Others whom he has once 
known as vaguely as he now knows this client are now “whole” 
people to him, as acceptable as total personalities as his own wife 
or child. Comparable elements between the individual being 
studied and these better known personalities add flesh to the 
skeleton of recorded specifics. This is tricky work and yet neces- 
sary if a realistic understanding is to emerge. What has been 
said suggests at least part of what happens within the counselor 
as he develops a concept of a real person from all of the informa- 
tion at hand. 


Corollary 5. The major objective of diagnosis in psycho- 
logical counseling is the improved self-understanding and self- 
reliance of the student. 


This corollary needs to be kept constantly in mind lest the 
counselor become too professional with a student, lest he get in 
the habit of thinking of a student as a “case.” Using the best 
obtainable evidence in a careful manner need not imply a cold 
intellectuality, The student must be a warm flesh-and-blood per- 


= son to the counselor, a complex pattern of hopes and enthusi- 


asms, strengths, fears, inconsistencies, repressions, and weak- 
nesses. The counselor’s purpose is to understand him, to be sure, 
but only that the student may better understand himself. There 
is no need, except in limited instances, for the counselor to un- 
derstand the student with no further purpose in mind. He may 
establish an hypothesis as to need or problem, he may attempt to 
predict the outcome of future behavior or accomplishment, but 
all of this is to the end of student self-understanding toas com- 
plete a degree as it is possible to achieve. For this reason, much 
care must be given to the manner in which information about 
himself is interpreted to the student so that he may see the im- 
plications (amounting to a diagnosis) and accept them. Often 
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the student gains the maximum benefit only when he draws out 
the implications of the information rather than the counselor 
giving them to him, even when this can be done in the clearest 
terms. A good bit more is said about this in the next chapter. 
Of course, the counselor may see further than the student can 
See or accept regarding himself, but the most effective therapy 
will rest upon the student’s understanding of himself and upon 
a diagnosis directed to that end. 


Corollary 6. The counselor must be alert to the significance 
which the counseling situation itself has for the student. 


Corollary 7. The needs and conflicts of the counselor influ- 
ence the outcomes of the counseling process. 


These two corollaries are grouped because together they 
signify the emotional climate into which the student comes for 
an interview. “The counseling situation” includes the person- 
ality and present mood of the counselor, the location and physical 
appointments of the counseling office, the classroom and school 
atmosphere in general, and the degree to which the student 
comes voluntarily to the interview. Each of these factors con- 
tributes to the freedom with which a student will talk about him- 
self and to his acceptance at face value of what the counselor 
Says to him. The wall between himself and the counselor may be 
very high because of any one or a combination of these fac- 
tors, 

The story of Ray was brought to the writer’s attention bya 
graduate student who encountered the situation while adminis- 
tering the Stanford-Binet tests in a nearby school. The story 
Teveals a shocking state of affairs in the school’s attitude toward 
a boy whose behavior is not too difficult to understand. The 
graduate student was probably not an unbiased observer, for it 
1s evident that his sympathies for the boy were aroused. Even 

iscounting an emotionalized presentation of the facts, one still 
Can see a disturbing ignorance of facts, a bland lack of interest in 
Possible causes of behavior, and a vicious personalized attitude 
toward the symptomatic behavior of an adolescent, Perhaps this 
Story should not be presented to those readers who may not have 
been taught that such conditions exist! 
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Tue COUNSELING SITUATION FoR Ray t 


Ray, age 15 and in the tenth grade, was referred to the $ 
graduate-student examiner (there was no counselor in this 
school) in February, 1949, because he was a disciplinary prob- 
lem, was failing in the majority of his studies, and had been 
dismissed from all but one of his classes. 

The record showed that Ray had attended one elementary 
school for the first six grades, another for grades seven and 
eight, and had then come to this junior-senior high school 
where he was in the middle of the tenth grade. His entire ele- 
mentary school record was marked “S” (“Satisfactory”). In 
‘the ninth grade (1947-1948) his grades were English—B, 
General Science—B, Algebra—B, Business—B, Industrial 


Arts—C. 
His tenth grade record to the middle of the year was as 
| follows: 
First Second Third 
Six Weeks Six Weeks Six Weeks 
English ......... cla Cc D F 
Social Science . Jams € Cc F 
Geometry ..... ates G G B 
Biology .......... Mea G IC. F 


The only test records on file in the principal’s office were the 
following : 


À Hemnon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 1947 1.Q. 136 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test 1947 TO: 5 117 


Soon after the counselor first saw Ray other tests were 
given which resulted in these scores: ; 


Stanford-Binet, Form L.........-seeceeeeeeevereeee 1.Q. 149 
Stanford-Binet, Form M (as a check)............-++ LQ. 148 
Stanford Achievement Test—Advanced Battery 


All sections above eleventh grade norms 
Gates Reading Survey, Form 2 


Vocabulary ............. Grade 11-2 
Comprehension ..... «e... Grade 11-5 
Speed’ isa noan ma one Grade 11-6 
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Bell Student Ad; justment Inventory 


Home area score....... 15 Rating: unsatisfactory 
Health area score...... 17 Rating: average T 
Social area score....... 17 Rating: average 

Emotional area score. ..19 Rating: very unsatisfactory 


Anecdotal Records on File: 

4/26/48 “Acts like a kindergartener most of the time. The 
simple child-like things he does when no one is look- 
ing amaze me—has not gotten much done lately.” 

5/28/48 “In many ways a mess, but he has some good traits if 
he could get it out of his head that everyone is pick- 
ing on him and become one of the boys.” 

10/28/48 “Inattention is the answer to [Ray’s] low grades. He 
finds the hours so very long that he must play with his 
watch or his glasses or something else. He is not 
content just to do what is expected.” 

11/ 5/48 “His inattention causes him to lose the place or not to 
participate when he should. His attitude is argu- 
mentative, too, However, he is capable and could do 
much better work, When he realizes he cannot spoil 
my class with his antics, he’ll be better off. He has 
improved but there is still room for further im- 
provement.” 


The Situation in the School: \ 
An interview with his English teacher brought the following 
comments : 


| I can’t doa thing with him. Goodness knows I’ve tried. He 
won’t Cooperate, so now I just ignore him, but I watch him all 
the time. He brags all the time. They must have plenty of money, 
for Ray is always boasting about high-priced possessions and 
airplane trips. (When Ray was 12, his mother sent him by plane 
to Texas to visit her relatives.) He is arrogant—he thinks he is 
Smarter than the teachers or his classmates.” To the suggestion 
à that he be advanced to the eleventh grade, this teacher said, “He 
i doesn’t know enough to be in the tenth grade.” (Note scores.) 


The examiner observed that teachers watch Ray’s move- 
ments in the hallways but seldom speak to him or respond to 
am in any way. 


$ p 
Fy S , 
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Ray. freely spoke of fis lack of respect for ieieetots and 
for the administration of this school, for the repetitive methods, 
the policy of holding all pupils to the same rate of progress, 
ridicule of pupils before classroom, and frequent dismissals 
from classes. Ray believes the teachers dislike him personally. 
He is censured severely in class and criticized before other 
pupils. He was dismissed from all but one class, made to stay 
in the superintendent's office during those class periods. No 
‘constructive plans were made for his hours there, the adminis- 
trator admitting none of them could solve the problem. 

Once during Ray’s ninth grade the mother visited the 
school. It resulted in a conflict with the administrator and a 
most unfriendly atmosphere. The latter told the mother the 
school would take care of Ray and that she was to stay on her 
side of the fence, 

Ray desires to become an electrical engineer; he is dis- 
couraged about entering college because of low grades. Ray 
doesn’t believe anyone in the present school can help him or 
wants to help him. He cannot see justification for being dis- 
missed from classes and then being given a zero for each day 
of absence from class. 

Ray ‘likes music, plays, and public speaking. He gave up 
musical instruction because he could not keep up payments 
on his instrument. The school has no instruments and so he 
has no opportunity for these activities in school. 


The Situation in the Family: 


Ray is an only child. The family lives on a small farm 
eight miles from town. His father drives daily to work in a 
nearby town ; his mother works for wealthy families, using her 
own invention, which is a unique household device. She has 
run an apple orchard from which proceeds they bought a new 
car, and began construction on a new home. Ray said they 
never see the father’s check. He then checked himself and 
said, “You know how fast checks go.” 

Reluctantly Ray stated that home conditions are very un- 
pleasant. The mother is high-strung and nervous. The father 
is taciturn. He comes home from work, eats his dinner in 
silence, and retires to a corner of the living room, reads and 
listens to the radio, objecting to any interruption. The mother 
likes a moderate amount of social life, likes to chat. The father 
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refuses to go out at all with mother or son; consequently they 
go by themselves, Ray accompanies his mother, furthermore, 

on shopping tours. He resents this, The father refuses to take» 
Ray with him at any time, always saying, “You can’t go; your 

work is not finished.” Both parents criticize Ray constantly, 

and tell him he is contributing nothing to the family, Ray 

states he has been criticized so long that he does not care any’ 
more, so he just doesn’t do anything. He dislikes to go home at 
all. He states that his duties at home all pertain to house- 

work. 

He likes to work out of doors and has more than an aver- 
age interest in automobiles. He completely overhauled his 
mother’s car, only to have someone crash against it, an episode 
which brought Ray to Juvenile Court. The judge absolved him 
of any guilt but his parents have made much of it, 

Ray often thinks now of leaving home. He says, “That’s 
the only good thing left about me, I guess. I hate to make more 
unhappiness at home where there is enough already.” 


There are two focal points that go a long way toward explain- 
ing Ray’s behavior. What are they? Is there any suggestion of 
immediate help for Ray that is readily apparent? 

One can imagine the frame of mind in which Ray would 
come to a counselor in this school. “The counseling situation” 


in this instance would include his negative attitudes toward any-, 


one on the staff of this school, or perhaps toward adults in 
general. He has been so consistently treated as an academic 
failure that he would doubtless also reject anyone who failed 
to talk to him in terms appropriate to his truly superior intelli- 
sence. If Ray were sent to the counselor by, say, his English 
teacher or the Principal, the “counseling situation” would vary 
materially from that in which Ray voluntarily sought the Coun- 
Selor’s assistance and friendship. The attitude of the student 
toward the institution in general, toward the person who re- 
ferred him to the counselor, or toward the counselor’s person- 
ality and reputation, is very influential in either diagnosis or 
therapy. This attitude influences the student’s readiness to 
Cooperate, to accept the counselor’s friendliness at face value, to 
Teveal deeply felt needs or conflicts. The counselor should at- 
tempt to see this counseling environment with the student’s eyes 
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if he is to appreciate how the situation affects counseling out- 
comes. 

The role which a given counselor is believed to play also 
affects the student’s reaction to counseling. If “faculty adviser” 
signifies to a student a person who tells his advises the courses 
they should take and admonishes them when their grades are 
deficient, then that student interprets the counseling situation as 
one in which he is in a subordinate role, being told what he should 
do. It would not occur to him to talk freely of nonacademic 
matters; any move in that direction by the adviser might, 
momentarily at least, be considered out of character. If a stu- 
dent goes to someone labeled “vocational counselor” he goes 
with an expectation of talking only about vocational planning. 
The degree to which the counselor has a reputation for being 
“very busy” will affect diagnostic readiness. The writer has 
seen his own counselees become concerned over the counselor’s 
crowded schedule and the fear that “he must be too tired to see 
them.” A long line of others waiting outside the office door 
blocks many a student from discussing himself in a relaxed man- 
ner. (The student, incidentally, shows this concern to the extent 
that he is sensitive not only to the counselor’s time schedule but 
to the good will of his fellow students who are in that line.) 

_. The counseling situation that is most effective will possess 
these features : 


1. The college environment in which the counseling takes 

place is free from faculty pressure and antagonism. 

The counseling office is quiet, attractively decorated, pri- 

vate and not too close to busy administrative offices. 

The counselor has a reputation for a casual, relaxed atti- 

tude, an interest in people and in many things outside the 

classroom, tolerance, and the ability to keep confidences. 

4, The student comes voluntarily to the counseling situation 
with an attitude of inquiry or a strongly felt need or con- 
flict. 


Corollary 7 proposes a more specific consideration of the 
counselor’s personality as part of the counseling situation. The 
counselor as a person quite naturally influences student reaction 


Sen 
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to the counseling situation. Not only that, but his emotional 
qualities as a person will influence his interpretation of diagnos- 
tic information about the student. The counselor may overem- 
phasize data which seem striking to him because he is unfamiliar 
with their true relevance. He may also stress information which 
strikes a ready chord of sympathy, i.e., a counselor who had 
suffered in childhood from unsympathetic, critical parents would 
overrespond to Ray’s home situation. More dangerous still is 
the presence in the counselor of severe emotional deprivations, a 
lack of appreciation, of sex expression, of affective or financial 
Security. These unfulfilled needs result in an unconscious at- 
tempt upon the part of the counselor to secure some emotional 
satisfaction from the student’s momentary dependence upon him. 
This may take the form of a morbid curiosity in and therefore 
an overemphasis upon the student’s escapades or feelings of guilt, 
a tendency to strengthen the student’s dependence upon the coun- 
selor, or even a semi-sadistic desire to inflict his own hurts and 
disillusionments upon the student. This affects the total counsel- 
ing relationship, particularly any attempt to help the student even 
more than to understand him. More specifically, the counselor’s 
own lacks and emotional immaturities may block his under- 
Standing the subtleties of a student’s life. There is little that can 
be done within the limits of a textbook to modify this aspect of 
diagnosis—i.e., to change the counselor’s personality—but the 
counselor himself can be aware of the possible error involved and 
Sometimes compensate for it. Perhaps he can even advance his 
own maturity and emotional balance by a thoughtful study of his 
own mental health, as suggested in Chapter 7, pp. 187-90, 


Concluding Statement 


Tt is difficult to summarize diagnostic procedures without 
Completely restating them, for there is always danger that a 
brief unqualified statement will be misinterpreted. Much of the 
Spirit of the chapter is contained in an engaging statement by 

+ J. Henderson, quoted by Roethlisberger, and this will pro- 
vide the summary. i 
————_—_. 


P ET Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Harvard University 
ress, Cambridge, 1941, p. 116.. 
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“Tn the complex business of living as in medicine both theory 
and practice are necessary conditions of understanding, and the 
method of Hippocrates is the only method that has ever suc- 
ceeded widely and generally. The first element of that method is 
hard, persistent, intelligent, responsible, unremitting labor in the’ 
sick room, not in the library: the complete adaptation of the ` 
doctor to his task, an adaptation that is far from being merely 
intellectual. The second element of that method is accurate 
observation of things and events, selection, guided by judgment 
born of familiarity and experience, of the salient and the recur- 
rent phenomena, and their classification and methodical exploita- 
tion. The third element of that method is the judicious construc- 
tion of a theory—not a philosophical theory, nor a grand effort 
of the imagination, nor a quasi-religious dogma, but a modest 
pedestrian affair or perhaps I had better say, a useful walking- 
stick to help on the way—and the use thereof. All this may be 
summed up in a word: The physician must have, first, intimate, 
habitual, intuitive familiarity with things; secondly, systematic 
knowledge of things; and thirdly, an effective way of thinking 
about things.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


Counseling Procedures—Assisting the Student 


The Case of Wilkins 
The Need for Diagnosis 
The ic sponsibility of the Student 
Two Points of View ý 
When Is the Immediate Situation of Greatest Importance?" 
The Interview as a Tool in Counseling 
The Interview as a General Tool 
College Counseling and the Interview 
Interview Admonitions 
Tapping Environmental Resources in Counseling 
Use of Other Counselors for Information and Referral 
Principles of Referral 
Use-of Environmental Resources Through Direct Manipulation 
Concluding Statement 


A question can be raised at the outset regarding the phrase 
“assisting the student.” The objective is simply that of helping 
the student to solve his problem, determine his goal, resolve his 
conflict. Counselors have long had a common desire “to help the 
individual help himself.” As crude and ambiguous as this word- 
ing may seem, it is obvious that such an objective implies self- 
determination by the person being counseled. Only in cases of 
Severe maladjustment or emergency would. the counselor be / 
Justified in attempting to control behavior or direct the decision, * * 
ssisting the student” sounds simple but becomes involved Se 
when the method to be used is considered. How much to do for 
the student becomes controversial and extends considerably be- 
yond any discussion of the so-called “nondirective” counseling. 
How much—in what manner—and under what circumstances 
Can the counselor assist the student?” are questions that lie at 
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the heart of the assistance or therapy phase of counseling. The 
counselor’s dilemma is illustrated in the following incident. 


Tue CAsE OF WILKINS 


Wilkins, a college sophomore, came to see a counselor of 
the writer’s acquaintance. His inquiry was direct and appar- 
ently clear-cut—he was becoming uncertain of his vocational 
goal, partly because his grades during the fall quarter of his 
sophomore year were considerably below the grades of the pre- 
ceding year. He didn’t know why this was true, he thought he 
had worked as hard as before, but now he had begun to won- 
der if he was in the right curriculum and if his vocational goal 
was appropriate. The counselor to whom Wilkins had appealed 
was trained as a counselor—if he had not been, there would 
have been no dilemma. The average teacher, or the average 
person in general, would have considered this an obvious situa- 
tion: the boy needed to discuss his vocational, goal, certainly 
the possible causes of his low grades, and perhaps be helped to 
clarify his knowledge of his aptitudes. “Diagnosis” of both + 
vocational aptitudes and study habits would seem to be in 
order, as would imparting significant information about his 
vocational field, or maybe some advice on how to get more from 
his studies. Many faculty advisers would content themselves 
with the last means of help mentioned, although some would 
a further into the vocational implications of his study prob- 
em. i 

It happened, however, that young Wilkins had not gone to 
an ordinary but to an extraordinary faculty adviser, a man 
who had special training in clinical counseling and was at- 
tached to the student counseling bureau for half of his time. 
This counselor didn’t take the obvious for granted. It was 
not merely a question of diagnosis of aptitudes or of informa- 
tion to be given to the student, but a question of whether the 
stated problem was the real one and of what form of assistance 
was needed. He considered whether there was an immediate 
emergency calling for speedy action or decision. He looked for 
symptoms of tension or conflict in the behavior of young 
Wilkins. Was there need for clarification of self-attitudes by 
Wilkins himself or for the resolution of conflict over family 
attitudes toward him? In other words, did the solution to Wil- 


` 
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kins’ problem lie within him or without? Was there need for 
“careful questions designed to stimulate consideration of him- 
self, or was the need for a completely relaxed situation that 
permitted release of emotional tension? Did Wilkins need an- + 
outsider’s analysis of the situation—or was this a case of a 
near-breakdown that called for a little further careful observa- 
tion before referral to the student’ health service? 

These were the questions that came to the counselor’s mind 
as he looked at Wilkins. Was he giving too much emphasis to 
an “ordinary” case?—but there are no ordinary cases! How 
great was the need for immediate assistance—the use of direct 
or indirect methods—what was the real problem—how great 
was the degree of maturity involved—were there any serious 
Pressures upon Wilkins from without—or from within? Only 
when some reasoned conclusion on the answers to these ques- 
tions was reached could the counselor decide the basic question 
of how to proceed with Wilkins. 


There are, then, these factors to be considered in counseling 
to give assistance: (1) the degree of prior diagnosis desirable or 
Possible in the light of the student’s need and of the time avail- 
able; (2) the degree of responsibility to be given to the student 
for the solution of his problem; (3) the manner in which the 
interview is conducted; (4) the use of environmental resources 
as aids to the solution. A fifth and highly important factor is the 
quality of the counselor himself, since he as a person is the most 
important single factor in the counseling process. 


The Need for Diagnosis 


'_ Typically the medical man refuses to suggest therapy, opera- 
tion, medicine, diet, or daily regimen until he has made a 
diagnosis, The diagnosis may be based upon a clinical examina- 
tion, a careful analysis of the patient's history, or laboratory 

ndings—upon any or all of these. This appeals to the thought- 
ful layman, although many individuals become impatient of the 
time and money spent before the careful physician is ready to 
Prescribe treatment. All too often the patient wants speedy relief 
of symptoms because this suggests to him a “cure.” The physi- 
cian may attempt to relieve symptoms immediately, or he may 


i 


’ 


as 
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act upon a preliminary hypothesis and institute a trial balloon 
treatment. Good medical practice is basically dependent, how- 
ever, upon diagnosis. w. 
This analysis of the place of diagnosis in medicine is pre- 
sented because almost everyone is personally familiar with the 
processes involved. Not all by any means are as cognizant of the 
processes involved in psychological treatment or of the degree to ” 
which the medical analogy is applicable to psychological counsel- 


_ ing. Is diagnosis a significant element in counseling? The 
- answer is a decided “Yes.” Does diagnosis hold the same posi- 


tion in counseling that it does in medicine? The answer must 
bea qualified “No.” The basis for both the “yes” and the “no” 


_ was analyzed in part in the first section of Chapter 4. 


‘Tt is apparent that the entire procedure to be used with an 
individual, and therefore the indication of early or intensive 
„diagnosis, depends upon the nature of the individual’s need. 


ies ` Those writers and therapists who contend that prior diagnosis 


is always indicated are apt to be thinking of individuals with 
severe adjustment problems, psychoneurotics and psychotics. 


s ud . . . . 
w Thorne,* in an analysis of the nondirective approach, presents a 


clear analysis of the need for diagnosis if the counselor is to 


‘ 
. . know what therapy procedures to use. His clinical experience in 


a 


private practice leads him to believe, for example, that the non- 
directive procedure is indicated for “minor personality problems 
and transient reactions to acute distress” but not for neurotics, 
psychotics, or mental deficiency cases. In the latter instances the 
nondirective approach proves of value only in initiating thera- 
peutic contacts, in eliciting the case history in uninterrupted 
fashion, and in providing for emotional release. With severe 


„problems active interpretation and direction of the therapy has 


to be introduced. Thorne is quite sure that more emphasis upon 
diagnosis is necessary if the counselor is to select with some 
assurance the one procedure out of a variety available that will 
best fit the need of the client. He then states that clear diagnosis 
is necesary if we are ever to learn which procedures are the most 
effective for a given diagnosed condition or need. 


1 Frederick C. Thorne, “Further Critique of Nondirective Methods of 
Psychotherapy,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 4:256-63 (July, 1948). 


Y 
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In various statements of the usefulness and limitations of the 
nondirective method,” the nondirective counselor’s lack of reli- + 
‘ance upon prior diagnosis has been questioned. Hunt fails to see 
how the psychologist (acting as a counselor) can know how to 

-treat a client, can know whether he is equipped to help the client, 
or can act as a screening and referral agent in order to get the  " 
‘most effective assistance for the client, unless he pays careful 
attention to diagnosis. The present writer believes that the 
nondirective approach should be used only if certain conditions 4 
prevail. It also seems apparent that some hypothesis or con- ` 
struct * is necessary to determine the presence of these appro- 
priate conditions within the client, the counselor, and the coun- 
seling situation. fee x 

Contrary to published statements by Rogers and others, the 
Orthodox nondirective counselor uses diagnosis, although not of 
an explicit sort. He does not use diagnosis to ascertain a pos- 

_ sible basic cause, or to determine the best method of treatment’ 
(to him there is only one valid counseling treatment, the non- Ea 
directive) or to set up a construct as to psychological need, To; _ 
this counselor the cause or need is of significance only ‘to the: 4 
student as he moves toward increasing self-insight. But the non. 
directive counselor must set up a succession of hypotheses as to -` 
what is taking place in the thinking and attitude changes of the | 
Student. He could not otherwise sense the significance of the 
attitude and affective changes expressed by the student and 
respond to them. He must diagnose what is taking place within 
the student and come to conclusion after conclusion as to what 
the student is willing to accept about himself as the counselor . 
makes successive responses to the student’s statements. This is 
“Process diagnosis” as opposed to a more complete and struc- 
— 


ie 


, 


2 William A. Hunt, “Diagnosis and the Nondirective Therapy,” Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 4:232-36 (July, 1948); C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Client- 
Centered Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:439- 
44 (Winter, 1946). 

®Edward S. Bordin, “Diagnosis in Counseling and Psychotherapy,” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:169-84 (Summer, 1946) ; 
Harold B. Pepinsky, The Selection and Use of Diagnostic Categories in Clin- 
ical Counseling, Applied Psychology Monographs No. 15, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, Stanford University, California, 1948. 4 
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tured diagnosis. Why is such a counselor’s reaction considered 
poor when the student will not accept the reflection of feeling 
expressed by the counselor? It is because the counselor has 
“guessed wrong” (diagnosed improperly) as to what reaction 
changes were taking place in the student. 

Diagnosis, therefore, as an understanding of psychological 
characteristics and need, as an hypothesis regarding the outcome 
if certain procedures are used with the individual (actually 
„prognosis based upon diagnosis), or as an hypothesis regarding 
‘client changes taking place during the interview, is necessary in 
counseling. If the need for immediate expression and release is 
great (observed tension is high), then understanding through 
diagnosis must wait until after there is emotional release through 
expression. This may be accompanied by improved insight, 
although not necessarily so. It would be futile indeed to attempt 
to put everyone who seeks a counselor’s aid through a routine 
preliminary diagnosis involving records, case history, and 
similar data if his tension or resentment is merely increased by 
the process. Thus a very hasty “‘sizing up” of the situation is 
necessary in the first moment or two of the counselor-student 


: contact before one knows whether the need is for expression or 


for more deliberate study. In the second place, if the need of the 
student seems to be for a resolution of a state of confusion re- 
garding himself, or for the acceptance of certain realities of him- 
self or his' environment, then the nondirective approach with 
only “process diagnosis” is indicated. Such an approach may 
lead the alert counselor, even within the first interview, to a 
realization that the confusion is deep and systematized and that 
he has a severe neurosis or a psychopathic condition to deal with. 
There is no assurance that simple nondirective techniques will be 
adequate for such a condition. Some neurotic patterns may be 
deepened rather than relieved by simple reflection of student feel- 
ings. It is a sound method for initial contacts, however, until 
one is sure of the situation. 

Other types of need may indicate the desirability of diagnosis 


E advance of any assistance to the student, although this assist- 


ance may still move in the direction of improved self-insight or 
realistic decisions. Such needs may be broadly classified as the 
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need for reassurance (re-analysis by the counselor) concerning 
conclusions already reached by the student, or the need for in- 
formation about self or about social demands for utilization in 
planning. Some writers have indicated that counseling which 
is focused upon planning uses more informational and analytical 
methods than does “adjustment” counseling, which is more apt 
to use a permissive and release approach. Butler * speaks of the 
adjustment phase of counseling and the distributive phase. The 
first means adjustment of behavior and attitude in the present, 
the immediate. The second refers to engaging in planning or 
‘problem-solving which involves consideration of cultural de- 
‘mands. The former uses a nondirective or permissive approach 
while the latter calls for information about cultural demands and 
y: the abilities of the individual to meet them. 
‘ This suggests that the counselor must be sure that the adjust- 
i ment of the student to himself (reasonable self-acceptance and 
lack of inner conflict) is adequate before the planning or dis- 
i tributive phase can be introduced. The latter calls for rational 
! analysis of self and of cultural information; preoccupation with 
j self, or emotional tension of any sort, however, will vitiate the 
tational process. Perhaps all counseling should start with the 
adjustment phase in order to make sure that the student is in a 
State of readiness to consider information that might be helpful 
in planning. Much time may be wasted if the student is in no 
_ Psychological condition to profit from a presentation of ever so 
į P alvatie information. 
| Tt is unnecessary to attach labels to such counseling. One can 
instead describe it simply as counseling which uses procedures 
which are suitable to a given student or suitable to all students 
whose psychological needs fall within a particular described 
Category. This does not label either student or method. It is 
instead a direct approach which assays the psychological condi- 
tion of the student and proceeds accordingly. 
Counseling involving planning is related to what is often 
Spoken of as “educational and vocational guidance.” The word 
| —— 


i “John M. Butler, “On the Role of Directive and Non-Directive Tech) 
A niques in Counseling Process,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, ; 
_ 8:201-10 (Summer, 1948). b 
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“guidance” has come to imply actual direction and manipulation 
of the client’s future to much too great a degree. Planning, on 
the other hand, can be a process in which student and counselor 

s share information in a mutually beneficial manner, with the stu- 
dent learning about himself and environmental conditions and 
demands as rapidly as the team moves ahead. Information nec- 
essary for planning is needed by the client—that is why he 
sought counseling help. 

The student’s significant need may be for information about 
himself, This is frequently emotionally loaded and the counselor 
must be very skillful in helping the student interpret self-in- 
formation. Some information may be rejected by the student, 
or its meaning warped because it is contrary to the person’s 
present concept of himself. When the obvious interpretation of 
self-information conflicts with the role which the student thinks 
of himself as playing, it is difficult if not psychologically impos- 
sible for him to accept this interpretation immediately. Kamm * 
in a study of the information about self that is rejected ê by the 
student-client found that college students rejected information 
that was contrary to their goal or to their concept of self. This 
might have been avoided if greater skill had been used by the 
counselor in allowing the student to draw his own inferences 
from analytical information or if the possible rejection had been 
anticipated and time spent on developing a readiness for the 
implications of the self-information. Res 

This question of readiness for the acceptance of self-informa-: 
tion points up the whole problem of the degree of responsibility | 

_ given to the student in the counseling process. This involves the 
“important question of leadership in the interview, and the ability 
of the student to accept responsibility for the decisions to be 
made. It is crucial to an understanding of the basic nature of 


the counseling process. 


5 Robert B. Kamm and C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Client Acceptance of Self- 
“Information in Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 10: 
182442 (Spring, 1950). è 
a ĉ “Rejected” information is here interpreted as material not carried into 
| behavior or warped in a restatement by the client. 
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The Responsibility of the Student 7 


The interview is a means to an end, so is diagnosis, so is the 
very presence of the counselor in the counseling situation. These 
means lead to a twofold end: the fundamental growth that takes 
place in the student as a result of his part in the counseling 
process, and the best immediate decision or resolution of diffi- 
culty. Perhaps these two ends should not be considered as 
separate from each other but as interrelated parts of a whole. 
However, their separation for discussion purposes seems wise 
because of the relative emphasis placed upon each by different 
counselors. 


Two Points of View.—Some counselors, and some who have 
thought and written widely in the field of counseling, lay stress 
upon the quality of the immediate decision to be made or the 
nature of the plans outlined. They would say that a decision 
which is unrealistic (i.e., out of harmony with society’s require- 
ments or with the capacity of the person to put the decision 
into successful action) is an undesirable outcome under any cir- 
cumstances, and will react to the student’s disadvantage. The 
student’s attention must be called to vocational requirements, 
to societal mores, to his capacities and limitations regardless of 
how he may feel about them. It is not reasonable, they would 
say, to allow a student to go on living in a fool’s paradise. It is 


‘the counselor’s function to make the student see the realities of , 


his situation. Else of what value is the counselor’s objectivity 


* 


regarding the student or his greater knowledge of requirements, “ 


and expectations? To allow a student to major in engineering 
if his mathematics aptitude is low, to plan for foreign trade if 
there is no demand for theoretical students in this field, to decide 
to accept a fraternity bid if he doesn’t have the money to meet 


Te N 

7 One of the three “dimensions” of counseling according to Bordin is the~ 
amount of responsibility given to the student in the counseling process.» The 
other two are (1) sensitivity to the student’s attitudes and feelings and (2) 


variation in response by counselor from the reasoning approach to an emo- _ 


tional-release, self-finding emphasis. See E. S. Bordin, “Dimensions of the 
Counseling Process,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 4:240-44 (July, 1948). 
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the financial obligation involved, or to run for student body’ 
president if his grades are already low, is the sheerest folly.’ 
Such decisions lead only to disaster that might have been pre- 
vented if the counselor had done his duty. This is the view of 
most faculty advisers and of many skilled educational and voca- 
tional counselors. 

Counselors who look at growth in the student as the ultimate 
end of counseling say that the preceding point of view is short- 

. . A . 8 

sighted.. The immediate decisions are not of value, regardless 
of their intrinsic worth, if the self-responsibility of the student 
is short-circuited. Why make an ever so sensible decision for 
the student, they will say, if he is left as immature and de- 
pendent as he was before? He will simply throw the responsi- 
bility on the counselor for future decisions and will continue in 
as dependent a fashion as before, assuming that he does not 
rebel against being forced to accept another person’s decision! 
This is “coddling” of the student in the worst manner, even if 
the counselor’s intentions were good and the counselor’s deci- 
sion excellent. This is the view of many who counsel on matters 
of personal and social adjustment and who have a considerable 
amount of psychological understanding. 

Of course both are right in assumin, ‘That thiir point of view 
on counseling purposes is important Bott are wrong in assum- 
ing that the objective of counseling can be stated simply and in 
terms of either of these emphases. Both are essential considera- 
tions. Which of the two is the paramount, Consideration with 
a given client depends upon the nature of the client and of the 
counseling situation. Some decisions are so urgent in point of 


‘view of time that a temporary assumption of responsibility by 


the counselor, after he has done all possible to secure student 
understanding and acceptance of the, decision, seems justifiable. 
Sometimes the outcomes of a possible’ “wrong” decision would 
be so disastrous to the student, involving a possible collapse of 
the student’s physical or mental health, or so injurious to some- 
one else, that the ethics of the situation demand a “right” de- 
cision by whomever made. These justifications can be sadly 


~ overworked by arbitrary or unsophisticated counselors, but they 


are at times entirely defensible. 


a 


When Is the Immediate Situation of Greatest Importance? 
__ —Thisis the question considered by Sheviakov and Red! Pit is 
= a question of the difference between long-time attitude changes 
and immediate managerial manipulation of the relation of the 
individual to the group. They propose that the long-time atti- 
tude change of the individual involving self-responsibility for 
actions should always be sought wiless the group will suffer’ 
from further unrestricted behavior by the individual. A teacher 
is out with a boatload of children on a picnic and Johnny is in 
high spirits. He moves around in the boat, plays with’ other 
_ children and engages in a certain amount of showing off. It is 
ormal for him to have high spirits and show off. To restrain 
im quickly won't help him at all, it may injure his status with 
other children, but the situation calls for immediate and arbi- 
trary management rather than an attempt to develop a better 
sense of responsibility in Johnny. The boat may capsize, injur- 
ing Johnny and others unless the teacher acts for Johnny and 
takes responsibility for the situation. The illustration is perhaps 
oversimplified but spaves the way for Sheviakov and Redl to 
develop their “abe marginal antisepsis.” This emphasizes 
focusing attent ion up | individual development and self-re- 
_ sponsibility und th nat in” is reached where the group must 
be protected (an'*“antisepsis” used) against the ill effects of the 
_ Continued malbehavior of the individual. i 
‘ The parallel s obvious. There are occasions when the 
“tight decision is so-important that the counselor may feel it 
aa necessary to oa ie atic about requirements and capaci~ 
ties whether the st dent asks for this or not. He may volunteer 
alternatives, although 
originated them. All of this is steering the student in the direc- 
tion ôf outcomes ` h the counselor thinks desirable, even 
though the counselor not make a decision and state it to the 
student. i 


$ "ME: Saved 
When the counselor goes further and persuades or advises 
the student, he is perna 


— 

8 George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children 
and Youth, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 1944, 64 pp. 
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“it would be much better if the student 


jot truly counseling at all. When he. 
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says, “Now, if I were you I would—” or, “I think you had 
better—” he is acting for the student, in place of him. Is he 
then counseling him in the sense of the definition of counseling 
on p. 60? 

Suggesting the implications of data or outlining alternative 
courses of action does not necessarily mean arbitrary counseling 
or the development of a dependent role on the part of the 
client. The implication of self-information, for example, can be 
suggested without any personalized interpretation on the part 
of the counselor. Bixler and Bixler ° illustrated this point well 
in their discussion of the interpretation of test data. They ad- 
vocate that all such interpretation be in the third person with no 3 
counselor statements such as “my opinions is—’ or “I believe 
that—.” The data, carefully interpreted, must speak for them- 
selves as far as their significance for this particular student is 
concerned. 

Such statements as these would be used by the Bixlers: 
“About one out of every three students with scores similar to 
yours maintains a satisfactory average in pre-medical work,” or 
“low scores in this test indicate — and high scores indicate —” 
with no reference to this particular student’s score. The student 
draws his own conclusion as to where he stands. Such. state- 
ments neither suggest the counselor’s judgment,on strengths or 
weaknesses of the client nor do they force a student to accept the 
counselor’s placement of him at some one point in the inter- 
pretation pattern. If there is doubt in the counselor’s mind as - 
to the correctness of the interpretation made, he can suggest at 
the conclusion of the interview that the student summarize 
what these test scores have indicated about him. What the 
student leaves out or misinterprets are significant cues to the 
areas in which the student feels a lack of security. This security 
must be strengthened perhaps, before ‘the student is able to 
accept the true implications of the test data. 

The ease with which students can accept the implications of 
test data may be influenced by the voice they have had in choos- 


9 Ray H. Bixler and Virginia H. Bixler, “Test Interpretation in Voca- 
tional Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:145-55 


(Spring, 1946). 
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ing the tests they are to take. This argument is advanced by 
Bordin and Bixler,*? Evidence that students can and do choose 
tests discriminatingly is set forth in a study made by Seeman. 
Whether the information provided by self-selected tests is more 
readily accepted than that provided by counselor-selected tests 
is not touched upon in Seeman’s study. The theory back of such 
self-selection is that it would be. 

The value of self-direction and the assumption of self-respon- 
sibility by the student are sufficiently apparent to require no 
defense. The counselor is always concerned with the growth of 
the student, with his ability to make wise decisions, and with 


“his understanding of himself. Do conditions ever justify the 


assumption of any degree of responsibility by the counselor for, 
the immediate adjustment of his client? The answer must be 
“Yes,” but the question hinges upon what conditions and how 
much responsibility. If the total psychological and social wel- 
fare of the student, both now and in the foreseeable future, is 
taken into account, then it becomes a matter for counselor judg- 
ment as to how much responsibility he leaves to the student. 
The principal end is the growth within the student, but the 
wisdom of the immediate decision may vitally affect the welfare 
of the ‘student or the welfare of others, The wrong decision 
may limit his capacity for further growth in self-understanding 
through loss of self-esteem or it may hamper his assumption 
of social responsibility through loss of the esteem of others. 
Understanding of the dynamisms of the client by the coun- 
selor through diagnosis may lead to a form of counseling which 
is really treatment (direct psychotherapy with interpretations 
and recommendations) or to counseling in which the direction of 
the process and the conclusions reached are entirely the responsi- 
bility of the student. In between are many variations of supply- 


ing information or suggesting implications or alternatives.” 
EA à 

1° Edward S. Bordin and Ray H. Bixler, “Test Selection: A Process of 
Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 6:361-73 (Au- 
tumn, 1946). è 
k u Julius Seeman, “A Study of Client Self-Selection of Tests in Voca- 
tional Counseling,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:327-46 
(Autumn, 1948), 

** Note discussion on “How Behavior Is Changed” in Chapter 16. 
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' | The Interview as a Tool in Counseling 


The interview is the most common and the most significant 
procedure in counseling. It is here that the counselor and stu- 
dent come face to face, either after some preliminary study by 
the counselor of information about the student, or as the first 
occasion that the counselor learns anything about the student. 
It is in the interview that diagnosis and therapy are blended 
into a single process. The two develop as a single relationship 
between counselor and student, with relative emphasis upon one 
or the other at any point in the interview, depending upon the 
psychological need of the student and the skill of the counselor. 
Both student need (stress) and counselor understanding (in- 
sight) are parts of a larger context of the total counseling situa- 
tion involving privacy, time available, basis upon which 
student is referred to counselor, and student attitude toward 
counselor. 

The interview in counseling is always a twosome, never a 
group. “Group counseling” is a misnomer that is sometimes 
used, usually meaning “assistance to the student through utili- 
zation of a group situation,” and not the counseling of a group 
at all The interview in counseling never involves more than 
counselor and student. If a third party, such as a parent, is 
present, an effective counselor-client relationship is disturbed 
and the interview becomes a “conference about” the student, 
over his body so to speak! Probably the most useful concept of 
the interview in counseling is that of a relationship between stu- 
dent and counselor. Counseling has been earlier defined as a 
face-to-face relationship between two people. This relationship 
may be aided by prior study of information about the student 
or supported by the counselor referring to other people for as- 
sistance or information, but the core of the effective counseling 
relationship is in the interview. 


183A clear discussion of the distinctions between “clinical counseling,” 
“group guidance,” and “group therapy” is found in Milton E. Hahn and Mal- 
colm S. MacLean, General Clinical Counseling, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1950, pp. 10-12. 
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The Interview as a General Tool.—The interviéw is a tool 
in many situations besides that of counseling. In Snyder’s'** 
excellent review of all forms of psychotherapy, five of the seven 
major types of psychotherapy analyzed utilize the interview as 
a chief tool. This is true of the several forms of what Snyder 
calls “traditional psychotherapeutic counseling” discussed under 
headings of brief psychotherapy, suggestion, semantics, and nar- 
cosynthesis. The interview is also indispensable in therapy 
through psychoanalysis, relationship therapy (the father of the 
nondirective approach), and nondirective counseling. Hypnosis 
uses the interview also, but in the different sense of establishing 
rapport and stimulating behavior change. Only psychodrama 
and group therapy remain on Snyder’s list of major forms of 
psychotherapy that do not capitalize on the interview." 

Much of the emphasis in Snyder’s review is upon the methods — 
used by the psychiatrist. The methods used in college counsel- 
ing are described, but Williamson’s major volume on this topic 
is not mentioned. It is clear that “psychotherapeutic counseling” 
for Snyder means dealing with emotionally involved situations 
and excludes much educational and vocational counseling that 
must take place in college. In both of these, the interview is 
paramount. : 

Ina series of articles in the Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Thorne attempts to systematize theories and forms of therapy 
other than the nondirective, as'Rogers has systematized the latter 
approach. He reviews over a period of three years sixteen pat- 
terns of therapeutic theory and practice, All of the following 
must assume the interview as the major procedure: reassurance, 
Suggestion and persuasion, developing a case history, imparting 


—_ 

‘William V. Snyder, “The Present Status of Psychotherapeutic Coun- 
seling,” Psychological Bulletin, 44:297-386 (July, 1947). 

+ Another form of therapy in which the interview is used as a sharp tool 
to initiate the development of new attitudes is advocated in Andrew Salter, 
Conditioned Reflex Therapy, The Direct Approach to the Reconstruction of 

ersonality, Creative Age Press, Inc., New York, 1949. Salter presents this 
geroa almost as a philippic against the theoretical concepts of psycho- 
alysis. 

18 Rach issue of the Journal of Clinical Psychology from January, 1945, 
rough July, 1948, contains an analysis of one form of directive psycho- 

Tapy. . 
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psychological information, counseling for self-consistency, coun- 
seling to reorient on world values, counseling to meet simple 
‘maladjustments, supportive therapy or palliation, stimulating 
self-regulation and integration, use of conflict, use of psycho- 
logical antidotes, and prophylactics.*7 
The interview is used in many situations to obtain informa- 
tion. It is the chief reliance of the opinion pollster, the employ- 
ment interviewer who secures information by both direct ques- 
tion and the observation of interview behavior, and the social 
case worker. The psychiatrist uses it with his patients, the 
employer with his workers, the college administrator with his 
staff and his students. 
The question may legitimately arise, “Is any type of verbal 
į relationship between two people an interview?” The answer is 
“negative. The interview is distinguished from much ordinary 
conversation between two people in that it is a purposeful rela- 
‘tionship in which someone is attempting systematically to give to 
or to get information or assistance from another. This applies 
equally to the nondirective therapy interview in which the client 
does most of the talking but where the counselor is consciously 
aiding the client’s self-understanding by giving attention to a 
recognition of his attitudes and feelings, and to the poll-taking 
interview in which the pollster is securing from the interviewee 
information that may be significant only to the pollster. The 
interview may be used in situations where one member of the 
pair is passive, or where both are actively concerned. The latter 
is the interview in counseling. In each situation there is pur- 
pose, method, and a bilateral flow of verbalized reactions. 
_ Interviewing is a verbal proposition and the skillful use of 
| words is essential. It is important for a counselor to know the 
meaning of words within the frame of reference of the student. 
This is often an individual matter, since the same words will 
have different meanings for different students. The use of gen- 
eral semantics as a tool in counseling has been advocated by 


17 A complete statement of Thorne’s concept of personality development 
and of many forms of therapy is to be found in Frederick Thorne, Principles 
of Personality Counseling, Journal of Clinical Psychology (publisher), Bran- 
idon, Vermont, 1950. This is a valuable book for counselors. 
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several writers, notably Hahn and MacLean, Johnson, and 
Lindgren.1® These writers stress the point that words from a 
student or client must be understood for their true significance, ` 
that they only represent realities in the life of the student rather 
than themselves being realities. The counselor must recognize 
that a gap exists between the “denotative” aspect of a fact or 
condition in the life of a student (the nature of its actual exist- 
ence) and its “connotative” aspect (what that fact means to the 
individual). It is the connotative aspect that is represented by 
the spoken word. General semantics calls attention again to the 
reality of the inner environment of the student. How he and the 
world about him appear to him is the only reality for that 
person. The nature of the verbal output is studied by the coun- 
selor, as is the overabundance or paucity of words, the use of 
word abstractions without apparent awareness that they ‘are 
abstractions and not realities, the words repetitiously used, or » 
the words habitually causing hesitation. All of these are cues 
to the reality world of this individual. 

Lindgren extends semantics to represent a philosophy of 
human relations. A counselor using general semantics will re- 
spect the integrity of the inner meaning of facts, a meaning 
that is unique to each individual. He will see the individual -+ 
as the only reality, not a group or a class of individuals. Such * 
a counselor will see the client’s psychological defenses as the 
only reality for him, not as defenses against the acceptance of 
some unpleasant but abstract “reality.” This philosophy will 
accept only empirical validation of tests, because only then will 
tests have meaning in terms of human behavior. It will assume A 
in prediction that probability of occurrence, not dogmatic asser- , 
tion of occurrence, is the only reality. é 


28 Hahn and MacLean, op. cit, pp. 148-57; Wendell Johnson, People in 
Quandaries, The Semantics of Personal Adjustment, Harper & Bros., New w 
York, 1949, chaps. 11-14; Henry C. Lindgren, “General Semantics, a Tool for 
the Counselor,” Occupations, 27:229-33 (1949)—There are many easy in- * 
troductions to general semantics. Among those found useful by the writer are 
S. F. Hayakawa, Language in Action, A Guide to Accurate Thinking (third 
ed.), Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., New York, 1941, and Francis P. Chisholm, 
Introductory Lectures to General Semantics, Institute of General Semantics, 
Chicago, 1945. 
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A knowledge of the principles of general semantics is not 
only helpful to counseling procedures, it is a healthy influence 
on the counselor as a person, Such an awareness will make him 
question the “either-or” assumption that there are only two 
alternatives and that he must fight against one if he accepts the 
other. Does this assumption of only two alternatives conform 
to reality? Are there three alternatives—or six? The counselor 
will become cautious of stereotyped or generalized words. If 
a word is an abstraction, is a map of reality, it should faithfully 
represent that reality. Does the word “Communism” do this? 
The word “patriotism”? A study of semantics will make the 
counselor aware that realities, like the words that represent 
them, do not exist in isolation but are always in a context. Each 
reality exists as a part of a dynamic pattern of related realities. 

| The interrelatedness of all life events, the inner meaning of 
events, the symbolic nature of words—all of these must become 
basic realities for the counselor. 


College Counseling and the Interview.—In considering 
counseling iri colleges, there is a frequent tendency to consider 
all adviser-student verbal contacts outside the classroom as coun- 
seling. Such a view considers comments between adviser and 
student in the hall, at the soda fountain, at the door of the 
adviser’s office just before class, as counseling. Anything said 
to a student that is about himself and is aside from classroom 
subject matter is recorded in the adviser’s mind as “counseling 
the student.” This is of course superficial. It is also wishful 
thinking. As a consequence of this inclusive concept of coun- j 
seling, the teacher or adviser is apt to resent any conscious 
attempt to increase his counseling effectiveness. These brief 
personal contacts are part and parcel of a professor’s individu- 
ality and personality and “Who is to tell me the kind of a person 
that I should be?” Each adviser has certain ways of living and 

- of maintaining rapport with his students that no one should 
try to modify. 

It is when certain objectives are established for counseling 
that counseling becomes more significant and specific than the 
total constellation of adviser-student personal contacts. If the 
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‘objectives of true counseling are improved student self-respon- 
sibility and self-understanding, realistically accepted decisions, 
and effective social adjustment, then the teacher and adviser will 
accept the conclusion that some methods may contribute to these 
goals more readily than others. Then the interview as a focal 
tool can be sharpened in its effectiveness. All of the various 
and sometimes casual contacts between students and teachers 
are of the greatest significance in establishing rapport and 
mutual confidence that may lead to effective counseling. All of 
these contacts are important for counseling, although they are 
not counseling in themselves. They are important because any 
brief and spontaneous contact may develop then or later into a 
valid counseling situation. 

The interview is of greatest significance in counseling and 
much has been written about it. Bingham and Moore’s book *° 
is a classic in the literature. Covering the function of the inter- 
View in many situations, it has only limited significance for those 
$ concerned with the interview in college counseling. Two other 
well-known books on counseling, those by Williamson *® and 
Rogers," give considerable attention to interviewing, although 
each treatment is in a different context. Porter's book” is a 
more complete treatment of interviewing techniques in the non- 
directive frame of reference. 

Much more research literature on the interview is available 
in areas where the interview is used in diagnosis or the securing 
of information than where it is used in therapy. Analysis of the 
literature” on the interview indicates that research on the 
therapy interview is increasing substantially and that the record- 
ing of interviews on wire, tape, or wax has greatly facilitated 


wW, y, Bingham and Bruce V. Moore, How to Interview (rev. ed.), 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1941. , 
_ “E, G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1950, esp. pp. 137-40. 
a Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
4 Boston, 1942. 
EA PE. H. Porter, An Introduction to Therapeutic Counseling, Houghton 
Mifin Co., Boston, 1950, see esp. pp. 171-88. 
__, _©. Gilbert Wrenn, “General Counseling Procedures” in Encyclopedia 
| Educational Research (rev. ed.), W. S. Monroe (ed.), Macmillan Co., 
ew York, 1950, pp. 1312-20, esp. pp. 1314 and 1315. i 
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such research. Every three years the Review of Educational 
Research carries an issue on counseling and student personnel 
procedures in general, of which one section is always devoted 
to research on the interview. The last three issues on this area 
have appeared in April of 1942, 1945, and 1948. Each three- 
year period shows some increase in research on the interview in 
therapy, much of it inspired by those concerned with the merits 
and demerits of nondirective counseling. The book on counsel- 
ing by Robinson ** reports more research on actual interview 
procedures in educational counseling situations than any other 
book in the current literature. 


Interview Admonitions—The few conclusions on the inter- 
view that are based upon research data are of such a specific 
nature that they belong in a specialized discussion of clinical 
‘or therapeutic counseling, A few basic admonitions on more 
general interview procedures, summarized by Wrenn and 
Dugan * from earlier literature, are reproduced here as sugges- 
tive of what is now thought to be good interview practice. 

1, Each coutiselor or part-time counselor should have a defi- 
nitely scheduled time and place for counseling; it should be free 
from distractions and where there is an “expectation” of a 
counseling situation. This is in addition to free time for spon- 
taneous and casual relationships with students. 

2. Remember that the interview is only one stage in the 
counseling process. Gathering information about the student, 
studying such information, conferring with others when neces- 
sary, and recording notes are other phases of counseling. 

3. In interpreting test scores or other self-information, let 
the data speak for themselves. Use the third person, not the first, 
so that the student’s reaction to the information will not be 
connected with his reaction to you as a person and so that he 
will not lay responsibility for what he should do upon you or 
what you have said. (See p. 156 for further comment on this 
point. ) * 

24 Francis P. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1950. Y 

25 C, Gilbert Wrenn and Willis E. Dugan, Guidance Procedures in High 
School, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950, pp. 35-38. 
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4, The nondirective approach in counseling is one—but only 
one—method in counseling. It is essential when there are sus; 
pected or obvious emotional tensions, inner conflicts, or a lack 
of acceptance of realities about self. 

5. Keep the judgmental emphasis out of the interview. Let 
the student feel free to talk on the things with which he is con- 
cerned, He should know that he will not be judged if he talks 
“out of turn” or is critical. The counselor must not show sur- 
prise or resentment at anything the student may say. He must 
face squarely the student’s criticisms of the faculty, or of the 
college, or of the social system. If the student makes unex- 
pected revelations or statements, hear him like an equal and if a 
response seems necessary discuss these statements seriously and 
impartially. 

6. If the student is attempting to put a deeply emotional y 
attitude into words, it may be a difficult and awkward process. 
Whatever his motivations, this flow of emotion will be cut off 
beyond recovery if the interviewer passes moral judgment on 
the attitude or turns aside from the underlying feeling that is 
emerging. It is better to say “you feel that people are being 
unfair to you,” than to tell the complainer “everybody has 
trouble getting along some time.” Reflecting feelings and atti- 
tudes means that you hold up a mirror in which the student can 
See the meaning and significance of his deep-seated feelings. 

7. The obvious problem presented is often not the underlying 
or significant one. The interviewer must not be misled by 
assuming that the student’s own first statement of his difficulty 
is either true or complete. It may well be that he has something 
else on his mind and it is the job of the interviewer to find out 
what further difficulties need to be discussed. ‘Was there some- 
thing else you wanted to ask about?” “Do you have something 
else on your mind?” 

8. A fundamental difficulty is seldom solved in one interview. 
Avoid pushing the student or getting too much “settled” in one 
interview. iy 
_ 9. Avoid an assumption of a problem connection in every 
Interview, since this may lead to patronizing on the part of 
the counselor, 


& 
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10. Assume that the counselor may learn at least as much 
from the student as the student does from the counselor. 

11. A single interview is an unreliable basis for a judgment 
of student ability or character. Likewise, the interview without 
supporting data is unreliable. 

12. Other people may be used for referral, but the counselor 
should not shirk his own responsibility for meeting the student’s 
problem. 

13. Allow the student time for easy meditation—the student 
may not think so rapidly or be so articulate as the counselor. Do 
not be in such a hurry that you override or oyertalk the student 
if he is fumbling for the phrase he wants. 

14. The student’s thinking should not be biased by having 
the counselor’s opinion and “now I think” scattered throughout 
the interview. 

‘15. One of the best ways to cut off any conversational flow 
from the student is to ask a question that can be answered 
“Yes” or “No.” 

16. Do not be frightened by the silences that sometimes fall 
in interviews. Do not fill them up with a lot of chattering that 
breaks the trend of thought or interrupts the flow of feeling. 
Tf it becomes necessary to break a silence, merely ask the student 
to tell you a little more about the point of which he has just 
` been speaking. 

; 17. If the student asks a question regarding facts and you 
don’t have the facts, it is better to say, “I don’t know,” than to 
run off with a lot of vague generalities or in some other way 
try to cover up your ignorance. 

+» 18. Probably the greatest mistake of beginning interviewers 
is their tendency to talk the student into a coma. If the inter- 
view is to be successful there are certain points where the stu- 
dent must do the talking: in developing understanding of him- 
self, in bringing his attitudes to the surface, and in formulating 
plans of action. 

19.» It is unlikely that in the usual interview a major miracle 
can be wrought in the life style of a student. It may be sug- 
gested that a human being does not act like an automobile, all 
of whose needs can be met in a one-stop filling station. Just 
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as there is a danger of giving the individual a run-around, there ` 
is an equal danger+in a one-stop system that loads him up with 
so many ideas that he will forget most of them. 

20. Not all the facts that the interviewer may give to the 
student are happy or favorable. It does no good in such situa- 
tions to reassure the individual by saying that “everything will 
turn out all right,” or “I am sure you won’t have any trouble 
in doing this.” iy 

21. It is better if the interviewer and the student realize 
from the beginning that the interview will last for a fixed length 
of time. It is the job of the interviewer to see that the interview 
stays approximately within that time. When the interviewer 
sees the time is drawing to a close, it is his job to set the stage 
for the summary. If possible, the student should do the sum- 
marizing. “Now, suppose we see what we have accomplished 
in this interview,” or “Tell me how the situation looks to you 
now” will be of assistance to calling forth a summary from the 
student. 

22. Ending the interview is not an easy task. In the general 
relaxation that follows the stress of interviewing, the inter- 
viewer may become expansive and start to babble about his own 
life and his own interests. The interview may degenerate into 
a most casual social conversation. This is likely to destroy much 
of the good work that has been done by breaking the quiet, : 
rather objective, and apparently slow pace of the interview up 
until that moment. Quite often a phrase such as “Do you think 
we have done all we can for today?” or “Is there anything more‘ 


you would like to talk about today?” will be enough to end the „~ 


interview. \. 

23. Many of these suggestions are summarized by saying 
that the teacher or counselor must be impartial and objective 
in his dealings with students, must assume maturity on the 
Part of the student in order to encourage greater maturity, must 
Tespect the student’s individual integrity in order to nourish 
Self-determination. P i 
— 

28 For the engaging wording of the immediately preceding seven points 
and for item 6 the writer is greatly indebted to J. G. Darley, The Interview 


in Counseling, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, U. S, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, 1946. 
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Tapping Environmental Resources in Counseling 


While the interview is the major procedure in counseling, 
there is often need for support from the outside for the interview 
relationship which has been established. This may consist of 
information and counsel from others in the college or in the 

- student’s home environment, or it may consist of a manipulation 


of certain environmental conditions in order to reduce strain 


or to provide better conditions for development. Either of these 
should be used only when there is clear evidence that such 
action will aid the student in becoming more self-confident and 
more self-reliant. They should be resorted to only when there is 
assurance that there will be no violation of confidential informa- 
tion or of the confidential relationship between counselor and 
student. 


Use of Other Counselors for Information and Referral.—It 
is obvious that there are many agencies on a campus that can 
be of assistance to the counselor in dealing with the problems of 
a particular student. If the counselor is a member of the teach- 
ing staff or an administrator, one of the first persons to think 
of is the professionally trained counselor on the staff of any 
central counseling service that may be on the campus. The help 
sought may be in the form of an inquiry about information 
regarding the student to which the professional counselor has 
‘access, or of inquiry about possible procedures that may be used 
by the faculty counselor. Sometimes it is a question of referring 
the student to the counseling bureau for more basic assistance 
than can be given by the faculty member or administrator. 

Every person on a campus who counsels students should 
know in some detail the general and specialized counseling re- 
sources available on that campus and in that community. The 
general counseling resources consist of the staff of a counseling 
service or bureau, the personnel deans or counselors (dean of 
men or women, counselor to men or women, dean of students), 
and sometimes an assistant dean or counselor in the office of the 
dean of one of the various colleges of a university. These per- 
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sonnel are to be considered a “general” counseling resource 
because they are concerned with the general adjustment of the 
student on the campus. They can frequently see more impli- 
cations in the behavior or stated problem of a student than can 
a faculty counselor. The professionally trained members of such 
a counseling resource should be more expert in diagnosis and 
in determining what specialist help, if any, is needed. They 


are, to illustrate, “general practitioners” as opposed to “ear, ʻi 
nose, and throat specialists.” They are not necessarily less well 


trained or equipped than the specialist, but they are more 
broadly trained to give at least some help for a wide variety of 
needs. 

The specialized counseling resources found on most cam- 
puses include the staff of the student health service, the coun- 
selor on financial aid and student employment, dormitory coun- 
Selors, the speech clinician and/or reading clinician, student 
activities and/or student union director, and the placement direc- 
tor. Each of these has either specialized knowledge about campus 
and off-campus life that affects students directly, or he has 
Specialized knowledge about individual students. ` Information 
and help may be secured from them directly or through the 
general counseling bureau. On larger campuses there is an 
attempt to channel requests to the special agencies through a 
general counseling agency. The same is true of the referral of 
Students to a specialized counselor for help. The central coun- 
seling service can be of help at this point either by identifying 
the counselor from whom a student with a certain need can get 
the most help, or by finding first what the student’s basic need 
may be. In either case, referral from a faculty counselor or ad- 
Ministrator to a specialized agency is probably most effective 


` when done indirectly through a general counselor. 


It is of course important that each specialized counselor also 
know the other specialized members of the staff and the gen- 
eral counselors. Such specialists need to know also the help 
that is Sometimes best secured from a faculty counselor or aca- 
demic dean, The physician in the health service, for example, 
should know well the help to be secured from the dormitory 
Counselor or faculty adviser, either in understanding the reasons 


* 
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for a health deficiency or in putting into action a health regimen 
for a student. The student employment counselor needs to keep 
in touch with the faculty counselor, the student activities direc- 
tor, and the placement director if part-time work is to mesh 
into college life and contribute to after-college vocational life. 
And so it goes for each specialized counselor if the full resources 
of the institution are to be used to student advantage. 

_ The off-campus agencies that are resources for the counselor 
are the home, the boarding house, the church, YMCA, YWCA 
or other local religious-social-recreational facilities, or local em- 
ployers of college students. These are most significant for stu- 
dents whose home is in the college town. Such students fre- 
quently depend heavily upon community facilities for most of 
their out-of-class activities. They cannot be reached through 
ordinary campus agencies or counselors and frequently are the 
“unknown people” of a student body. Much more can be done to 
encourage their greater participation in campus life, but college 

` counselors should turn to community agencies for “town” stu- 
dents in the same manner that they utilize campus agencies for 
students who live on the campus. If they do not, the students 
living at home or in a boarding houSe suffer by comparison with 
the attention given to on-campus residents. 

Much has been said about referring students from one coun- 
selor to another. This requires both intimate knowledge of the 
personnel of every agency to whom referral may be made and 
considerable skill in effecting the transfer. Many students are 
‘lost by the wayside in the process of referral. They never get 
to the second counselor. Sometimes the transfer is made in such 
a manner that, the student interprets, it as a “passing of the 
buck” maneuver, he being the buck! Resentment may be aroused 
by the referral. The student feels cheated by the referral if he 
has come with great hesitation to the first counselor and cannot 
face another stranger with the necessity of telling the same 
story. Resentment may be aroused if there is emotional attach- 
ment to the first counselor or if the counselor is obviously pre- 
occupied and hasn’t the time to see the student. Under these 
conditions, the student doesn’t arrive at the second counselor’s 
office, no matter how logical such a move may seem. 
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Another reason why referrals do not work is that the student 
may be confused as to why he is being referred, or as to the ` 
exact person, time, and place of the new appointment. Details 
that seem obvious to a professor who knows his colleagues and 
his campus may seem bewildering to a)student, particularly a 
new student. 


Principles of Referral—There are a few positive principles 


» governing the intelligent referral of students : 


1. Referral should be made to a person by name, rather than 
to an agency. 

2. Each counselor should know the personnel of each agency 
sufficiently well that referral can be made to the particular coun- 
selor, nurse, doctor, secretary, who will best receive a person 
of this student’s sex, temperament, and state of emotional ten- 
sion. Sometimes referral is made to a person even though that 
person’s title or office may not appear to relate to the student’s 
problem. 

3. The first counselor may need to telephone the second 
Counselor in advance of the student’s visit in order to prepare the 


| second counselor for the easiest possible accommodation to this 


Student’s fears, timidities, or tensions. 

4. Referral should be made by personal call (telephone or 
otherwise) upon the second counselor so that the student will 
feel that the personal relationship between him and the first 
Counselor is being perpetuated. Sometimes the counselor ac- 
companies the student as a matter of courtesy and psychological 
Support. 

5. The referral should be made only after the student sees 
and accepts the reason for it. If he does not, and seems reluc- 
tant, the counselor had better save the time involved in the 
referral. The student will probably not arrive and, in any event, 
will feel rejected by the first counselor. 

An obviously sincere effort should be made by the first 
Counselor to have the student return after the referral to com- 


_ Ment upon its effectiveness, to re-establish previous counseling 


Telationships with the first counselor, or to raise new questions 
as they arise. Few counselors understand how desperately im- 
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portant it is for a student to experience the security of a con- 
tinued acceptance by some person in whom he has confidence. 
Each student needs someone who is continuously available to 
him, even though he seldom makes use of the opportunity. 

7. Each referral should be followed up. This is necessary 
in order to see if the referral worked and the transfer was made. 
A follow-up also makes it possible for the second counselor to 
transmit information that might be of value to the first counselor 
or to discuss questions that may have arisen. 

This latter point raises the question of the confidential nature 
of counseling. Every effort should be made to safeguard the 
identity of the student when the nature of the problem must be 
disclosed in order to get help on procedure, unless the student 
is willing for you to speak to someone else about his problem. 
This assumes that the disclosure of his dilemma or need for help 
is done under conditions that are confidential. When there is 
any doubt on the matter it is well to consider that the informa- 
tion is confidential. Much harm is done by loose talk about 
individual: students, particularly among faculty people. This 
gets’ back to the student in more cases than the faculty man ever 
knows. Another leak resented by students is the secretary or 
clerk who has access to confidential records or conversations. 
Too often the dean, professor, or counselor is entirely ignorant 
of how much a secretary talks. And too often the secretary 
was not selected in terms of known qualities of discreetness or 
is not given sufficient recognition to make it unnecessary to gain 
status by peddling personal information. 

If information about.a given student is requested from an- 
other ‘counselor or agency, it should be possible to secure this 

“without identifying the nature of the problem the student has 


a disclosed. Of course it is necessary at times to transmit personal 


‘information, but if the counselor has been given personal in- 
formation his first responsibility is to the student and not to the 
college or the institution. He should not transmit such informa- 
tion to others without the permission of the student, except to 
„prevent injury to the student or to others. He bears the same 
relationship to a student as does a minister, physician, or lawyer. 
These latter ordinarily have a legally privileged status as far as 
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disclosures made by a client are concerned, and while the coun- 
selor lacks this he has an ethical obligation of the same order. 

A committee of the American Psychological Association, 
under the chairmanship of Nicholas Hobbs, has in preparation a 
detailed code of ethics for the psychologist. When this code is 
adopted by the Association it should become a very valuable 
guide to counselors. This code will contain one extensive sec- 
tion on “Ethical Standards in Clinical and Consulting Relation- 
ships,” covering (1) the relationship of the psychologist to the 
person with whom he is working, (2) procedures in interview- 
ing and in handling case materials, (3). fees in clinical work, 
(4) interprofessional relations in clinical and consulting prac- 
tice, (5) malpractice, and similar topics. Until such a code 
becomes available, a counselor must consider carefully his ethical 
obligations with respect to (1) the integrity of his student- 
client, (2) the dignity and integrity of counseling as a psycho- 
logical profession, and (3) his responsibility and obligation to 
his employing institution. The possible conflict between (1) and 


(3) should be reconciled and clearly understood between him- 


self and his employer at the time of employment.” 

Another condition of referral earlier stated was that the re- 
ferral is in the best interests of the student’s growth in self- 
responsibility. This leads directly to the question whether the 
counselor is ever justified in manipulating environmental con- 
ditions, positively or negatively, in the presumed best interests 
of the student. Is this “playing God? ? NEF 


Use of Environmental Resources Through Direct Manipula- 


tion—Those who hold that the counselor should take no initia- ` 


tive in student problems or needs, but that the student ‘sh 
find his own solution, would not Concede that any direct in 
vention is justifiable. It is argued on the other hand that th 


Conditions of strain are sometimes so great that no progress 
eae as 


a7 Statement of the minimum standards for a vocational guidance agency 
Prepared by the Ethical Practices Committee of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association contains reference to the specific ethical practices to be’ 
observed in the evaluation of an agency. See this statement and a list of 


He agencies in The 1951 Directory of Vocational Guidance Agencies, 
e National Vocational Guidance Association, Washington, D. C., 1951. 
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toward self-understanding can be made by a student until some 
strain is reduced, even though this means direct intervention. 
The total atmosphere of a student’s life may be unconducive to 
growth toward a basic solution of his conflict. Physicians rec- 
ognize this when they sometimes treat a symptom, such as fever 
or sleeplessness, in order to give the total organism a chance to 
marshal its forces and combat the basic cause. 

If a student is carrying too heavy an academic load, this may 
have to be arbitrarily reduced or he will fail and leave the en- 
vironment of the very institution that possesses great advan- 
tages for his development. The student may not see this or ask 
for less load. While he is figuring this out he fails and leaves 
the college. Is the counselor justified in recommending that he 
drop six credits or in seeing that this is done? 

If a student lives at home in an atmosphere of emotional 
tension, or in one that constantly undermines his own self-con- 

` fidence, the college can never become a place of growth for him 
because of theconstant and more potent frustrations to growth. 
The counselor may be able to get him into a dormitory or even 
secure a transfer to an institution in another locality and 
thereby reliéve an overwhelming obstacle to growth. 

If a student is in college “on a shoestring” and is working 
too many hours to enable him either to study enough or to have 
any social life, the counselor may be able to float a loan or 

_ secure work for him that will take less time. This reduction of 
strain may open up a new life to a student. Sometimes all that 
is necessary is to notify parents (with the permission of the 
student) of what is happening all unknown to them. 

fyi Tf a student is under overwhelming family pressure to secure 

_ high grades, the counselor may feel obligated to tell the father 
of the mother what this pressure is doing to the student’s health 

and self-confidence. Great care must be used at this point to 
avoid violating a student’s confidence or having parents react 

negatively and defensively to such information. f 

Tf a student needs social confidence, the counselor may take 

steps to get him into a student organization that will promote 

social ease, Or he may use another student as an ally in help- 

ing his student-client secure a gradual introduction into social 
ELN 
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situations where he will feel confident. Suggestions on, this 
_ point are given in Chapter 8. y sae 
All of these are illustrations of the ‘responsibility borne by 
the counselor to change the environmental situation in a positive 
manner in order that students may live under conditions that 
_ permit constructive development. Such procedures can be sadly 
Misused by counselors. The student may be manipulated by the 
counselor, thereby fostering dependence and immaturity in the 
student. There may be, however, real therapy in environmental 
manipulation if wisely used. Thorne *® provides a careful 
analysis of what he calls “situational analysis” in the treatment 
of psychological patients. In the college enyironment, this 
would mean a careful analysis of the immediate social environ- S 
i! ment of a seriously maladjusted student to determine the factors 
that may be causing constant disruption and maladjustment. 
Once this reality of the student’s immediate environment is _ 
faced, various procedures—such as removal of the student or 
alteration of the environment—are possible. Such'drastic steps 
are to be seldom used by the average college counselor. They 
"can be justified only when a skilled therapist has determined that _ 
- the pressure upon the student is critical and the situation must 
be altered. Group therapy may be used to help the person realize 
the nature of the environmental forces at work and how to cope 
_ More effectively with them. i 


4 


Concluding Statement 


Diagnosis prior to any interview contacts may not always be 
necessary or desirable, but diagnosis-is necessary at some point. 


im counseling. In counseling where the student takes the complete 


initiative, there must still be process diagnosing if the counselor 
18 to reflect adequately the student’s feelings and keep ahead of 
the student’s attitude changes. 

The student’s attitudes toward himself, toward tests and 
Tecords which reveal information about himself, toward the 
Counselor and the counseling situation, are vital factors in 
— a “ 

*® Frederick ci órne, “Directive Psychotherapy; XVI. Situational 
Analysis,” Journal gya Psychology, 4:290-98 (July, 1948). 
i: ; 
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Wi Acmitning the outcomes of counseling. It is well-nigh useless 
to attempt “logical? counseling and to expect the student to 
enter actively into the process if he is preoccupied with per- 
sonal problems and an unsatisfactory social adjustment. These 
will take precedence over any logical consideration of alternative 
_ courses of action for the future and will influence his acceptance 
of any information about himself. 
_ The very real difference existing among professionals in the 
field as to whether interference in the life of the student is ever 
justifiable is not solved by acceptance of either extreme point 
“of view. To give complete responsibility for the outcomes of 
counseling to the student may be unjustifiable if others are to 
; suffer or if no'self-realization seems possible without relieving 
» some of the immediate pressures. On the other hand, the stu- 
~ dent should have much voice in determining the progress of the 
interview, the tests given, and the counselor’s part in the process. 
©- " There should be complete responsibility by the student whenever 
circumstances permit, since self-realization is the cial objec- 
‘tive of counseling. 

Counseling is an educational ‘process and many kucati 
„procedures are justifiably used. Tt is much more than “helping 
students, with problems.” As an. educational procedure *° it is 
„closely related to instruction. It is essential to have a careful 
understanding of the psychology of learning as it relates to 
counseling, a need which has been contributed to by Shoben in 
his adaptation of Mowrer’s two-factor theory of learning to 
counseling (as psychotherapy).°° The counselor, or other stu- 
dent personnel worker, will need to keep a balance in his think- 
ing between the broad educational objectives of counseling and 
the specific professional procedures that are essential to the real- 
ization of these objectives in the lives of students. 
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Counseling Procedures—The Counselor 
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Role of the Counselor Á 
Psychological Problems of the Counselor f 
Mental Hygiene for the Counselor + © = = 
Selection and Training of Counselors “ k 


Concluding Statement ~ r Ja 


A more important factor in counseling than any of the pro- 
cedures used is the nature of the counselor himself, ‘Henry ~ 


Murray once spoke of “psychology’s forgotten instrument—the- 


Psychologist.” -The counselor is a factor or an instrument in -~ 


the counseling process that must not be forgotten. It is he who 
diagnoses skillfully, or not, who determines whether the em- 
Phasis is upon the immediate decision or upon: student self-un- 
derstanding, who conducts the interview at a certain level of 


skill, who utilizes environmental resources wisely or not at all. . 


If the counselor is neglected the keystone to the arch falls out. 
, The personality and reputation of the counselor may be more 
important as determiners of counseling outcomes than are the 
Procedures he uses. The procedures merely sharpen and make 
more effective the kind of a person he is. The best procedures 
become ineffective when they are used by a person who lacks 
certain basic personal attributes. It must be repeatedly repre- 
Sented to graduate students in this field and to college adminis- 
trators that the mere possession of certain knowledges and skills 
does not make an effective counselor. Nor does a “fine personal- 


ity” make a good counselor, without prolonged study of the 
— 
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The masculine Pronoun “he” is, of course, used throughout in its generic 


ae There is no assumption that only men are active in college personnel 
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desirable outcomes of counseling and of the dynamics of human 
behavior, or without training in certain basic counseling skills. 
A person with the personal attributes of a counselor has the 
foundation but no superstructure. The combination, is neces- 
sary. Before examining these personal qualities and their rela- 
tion to training, it may be well to look more closely at this factor 
of the counselor in a counseling situation. 


Role of the Counselor 


Tt has been well said by Hathaway ? that the very act of a 
student’s coming to the counselor is favorable to a resolution 
of his need. He, the student, has decided to seek help or at least 
to “talk over” his situation and aspirations. This decision isan 
important step toward self-clarification and decision. The battle 
is partly won before the student even sees the counselor. This 
certainly plays down the importance of the counselor or of his 
procedures as factors determining the outcomes of counseling! 

Beyond the act of seeking counseling as a determining factor 
in counseling outcomes, there is the background brought by the 
student to the counseling situation. The student himself, his 
maturity, realism, intelligence, his whole present pattern of fe- 
action to self and to others, is certainly the most important single 
factor in the determination of counseling outcomes. The coun- 
selor is the same person when he faces each of two students, 
he may use the same general set of procedures with each, but 
the outcomes are different. With one he is successful, he sees 
certain outcomes in the student’s thinking and decisions. With 
the other, he has failed. What is the differentiating factor or 
factors? There are probably two, the difference in background 
and maturity of the two students mentioned above, and a differ- 
ence in the relationship established between counselor and stu- 
dent. This. relationship, the reactions of two personalities to 
each other, deserves attention. 

The student who comes to a counselor comes with a certain 
“set” toward the counselor which conditions not only the early 


. 2 Starke Hathaway, “Some Considerations Relative to Non-directive Coun- 
seling as Therapy,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 4:226-31 (July, 1948). 
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moments of the interview but also his interpretation of all that 
a counselor says or does. Some of this set, positive or negative, 
is remote from the counselor. It, may derive from parental atti- 
tudes toward people in general or toward faculty, students, 
counselors, or psychologists. A large share of the attitude 
brought by the student into the interview is, however, a result 
of the influence of this particular counselor’s status in the in- 
Stitution. His title may affect student reaction to him and his 
function. $ 

A president’s or dean’s title may suggest authority or 
austerity, even though the individual may not. An adminis- 
trative title certainly implies the responsibility borne by such an 
officer to the institution as a whole, and a student may well be 
cautious lest he inadvertently disclose an action or attitude 
which will arouse this administrative sense of responsibility. 
Administrative officers, or those bearing administrative titles, 
who wish to counsel students are handicapped by a necessary 
reserve upon the part of the student, in spite of all wishful 
thinking by the administrator to the contrary. It is true that 
this reserve or suspicion may be reduced after the first or con- 
tinued interviews with a person skillful in establishing rapport. 
‘Itis also true that the administrator has an institutional respon- 
sibility regardless of any attractive personality attributes, and 
the smart student knows this. It is most difficult for an ad- 
mhinistrator to “eat his cake and have it,” to have administrative 


 Tesponsibility and still have a relaxed student. Titles bearing 


“Connotations of social or program responsibility inevitably 
affect student reaction to the man, and therefore affect the 
Counseling relationship. Those who wish to counsel may have 
to sacrifice titles that sound important, too important for stu- 
dent acceptance. 
, The administrative or academic traditions of a particular 
institution is another factor affecting the counselee’s attitude 
toward the counselor. This tradition may emphasize ethical 
conduct of a high order for each member of the institution, 
Y member of the faculty or staff is expected to uphold this 
tradition and a student, knowing this, will be reluctant to talk 
g: thoughts or behavior that are not on this high plane. He 
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may, on the contrary, be belligerent in defending any action 
which he assumes will be criticized. An institutional tradition 
of high academic performance will affect the student’s reaction 
to a faculty counselor. It is assumed by the student that a 
faculty member in such an institution will expect good scholas- 
tic work, and the student who is not achieving may well be on 
the defensive or evasive side in any interview situation. Stu- 
dents are frequently found in such an institution who expect 
all professors to have only intellectual interests and who are 
surprised when a professor’s interest in babies, barbecues, or 
baseball is discovered! A tradition of a general or of a specific 
sort will find many students assuming certain attitudes on 
the part of a staff member. Whether these assumptions are cor- 
rect or incorrect, this expectation will color the student’s reac- 
tion to the counselor and the counseling situation. y 
The counselor also may have a set toward the student which 
colors the relationship. He may unconsciously act upon the 
basis of any one of a variety of fixed concepts of student be- 
havior—girls are more conscientious than boys, freshmen are 
less sophisticated than seniors, poor grammar indicates inferior 
intelligence, students from the South are more courteous, from 
the West more casual, from the East more sophisticated than 
students from other parts of the country, the premedical or 
physics student is bright—all assumptions which may be true 
for a portion, or even a majority, of the students in question 
but completely untrue for a particular student. Incorrect stereo- 
types of human behavior in general are not uncommon among 
college faculty or staff—red-headed people are more tempera- 
mentally volatile than the average person, a high forehead con- 
notes high intelligence, a person from a rural area is culturally 
unsophisticated—these and many similar attitudes may color the 
response to a person falling into a particular category whether 
the counselor wishes it or not. 
A counselor’s personal reputation on a campus is often better 
known than he realizes. A particular counselor is known for 
“his gentleness, another for his impersonal attitude, another for 
his impatience with anyone other than a superior student. A 
counselor may be correctly or incorrectly known for his par- 
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* .-tiality to students majoring in his field, to girls or to boys, to 
students living in a “house,” to students who never disagree 
| with his recommendations. In these respects a counselor is more 
© vulnerable than a classroom teacher because he deals in per- 
-sonal relationships more specifically than does the teacher. Stu-- 
N jp cents are properly interested in a counselor’s reputation as a 
» person because they are to come face to face with him as a 
_ personality, as a person whose interests and activities are not 
“measured in terms of intellectual growth alone. This does not 
mean that a counselor must be a perfect person before con- 
tributing positively to the counseling relationship. Too much : 
“goodness” may make students uncomfortable, but ease in first 
‘Social contacts, tolerance of variations in background and in 
ideas, sincere thoughtfulness of others, a proved capacity for 
ing trusted, and ingeniousness in adapting to the other’s mood 
or need, are attributes which soon become known. These are 
attributes apparent to the student. Back of these may lie 
eep-seated philosophy and much skill in dealing with people 
that are not, and frequently should not be, apparent to the 
 counselee, 
The counselor is psychology’s most adaptable and influential 
instrument in the intricate process of understanding and aiding 
_ Students. Rapaport? writes that “the richest source book of 
~ Psychological understanding is carried by the individual within 
himself; .. 2” In considering how to improve counseling pro- 
` cedures the counselor cannot afford to neglect himself. With 
heightened self-insight, the counselor can become more sensitive 
to himself as a psychological instrument, can utilize his counsel- 
ing assets, and can diminish the influence of those qualities of 
his personality and his reputation that militate against effective 


Counseling relationships.‘ 
E 4 
* David Rapaport, “The Status of Diagnostic Testing,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology, 12:1-3 (January-February, 1948). fe 
_., 11 an address before the American College Personnel Association, the 
Writer analyzed certain psychological temptations and problems of the college 
Personnel worker, particularly the counselor. Relating directly to the self- 
f understanding of the counselor, this analysis appears in “The Fault, dear 
oe Brutus, +++,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9:360-78 (Au- 
___ mn, Part II, 1949). 
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The Psychological Problems of the Counselor 


A counselor is, in the first place, apt to expect too much of 
himself. Anyone sensitive to human need and aware of the 
enormous complexity of the human personality is apt to be over- 
whelmed at the disparity between student need and the coun- 
selor’s ability to meet it, Sometimes the counselor is not real- 
istic about the complexity of personality and the tenacity of 
attitudes and habit patterns. He then expects far too much 
from an interview or two and becomes discouraged or exas- 
perated. The counselor may forget that growth in any essential 
characteristic takes time and that no one or two interviews are 
going to change a person’s life, unless he assumes that certain 
dramatic cases publicized in literature are common occurrences. 
He frequently becomes emotionally involved in the student’s 
problems and identifies himself closely with the student. In 
doing this he loses one of the great advantages of a professional 
counselor, the ability to remain objective and neutral in spite 
of the student’s perturbation. 

The counselor must constantly tell himself that the goals of 
counseling are limited and that he cannot remake another per- 
son’s life; he merely assists him in one connection. What the 
counselor is trying to achieve is a process of re-education in the 
individual, that is, help him to re-educate himself. This is not 
done quickly. It takes time to translate a change of attitude into 
change of behavior. The counselor is but a tool or a catalyst 
in the life pattern of the individual with whom he is dealing at 
the moment. Many other factors are present; he is but one. 
He can take neither credit nor blame for all that happens. 

One of the peculiar liabilities of counseling arises out of this 
limitation, the liability of never actually feeling mastery over 
situations. The intricacies of human nature are so great, the 
bulk of what is not known is so large, the rapid growth of new 
knowledge so perplexing that the college personnel worker, in 
general, can never seem to feel that he is doing a complete and 
thorough job in any of his human relations responsibilities. 
One of the perplexing things for those who have been in the 
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` field for some time is that the thing that was once thought right 
is now considered wrong, or is perhaps proved wrong. This, of 
course, is not unique to counseling. It is true in medicine and 
in many other areas, but it seems to hit any particular worker 
in human relations with peculiar force. The counselor must. 
change, and readily, but he must remember that justifiable 
change demands evidence. He can sometimes say, “That’s an 
interesting thought; perhaps I was wrong. I will proceed more 
Cautiously, but I won’t accept this as new truth until I see the 
evidence for the new point of view.” This matter of never 
feeling complete mastery over a situation or never feeling that 
One is unequivocally right is one of the penalties of dealing 
With intricate human behavior. The counselor must simply live 
With this particular liability. He will probably never dispense 
with it. 

Paradoxically, a second of the major problems of a counselor 
is that he will take too much credit to himself for what seems 
to happen in the growth of the student counselee. This leads to 
a certain sense of smugness about his worth, his helpfulness to 
Others. Because the other person has come for help and because 
the counselor has tried honestly to help him, he is apt to feel 
Pretty good about himself, a little like Jehovah and his children, 
The client is grateful, but the counselor should not derive undue 
Satisfaction from that reaction. Being bluntly realistic, it is the 
Counselor’s task to help people and there is no particular merit 
in doing so. When the student or the client gives the counselor 
gratitude and affection, deserved or not, the counselor may deify 
himself a bit, although he wouldn’t admit it to anyone but him- 
self! This is what Wyatt * speaks of when he states that the 
Counseling situation “contains great potential gratification, in- 
volving corresponding risks of frustration and anxiety or indul- 
Sence and delusions of omnipotence.” He goes on to say that 

the higher smugness is actually the major vocation disease- 
Tisk of the therapist, whether it finds expression as that angelic 
air of patience and forbearance in the face of whatever neu- 
Sette naughtiness the other person is liable to, or that pointed 


of A Frederick Wyatt, “The Self-Experience of the Psychotherapist,” Journal 
Consulting Psychology, 12:82-87 (March-April, 1948). 
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superiority which has the answer to all the questions.” He be- 
lieves that it is hard to see how good psychotherapy can be 
performed without adequate self-insight by the counselor. This 
means a realistic awareness of dangers of self-indulgence and 
_ self-gratification. 

One way the counselor may keep himself from this particular 
psychological temptation is to remind himself constantly of the 
social obligations and social aims of personnel work. His job 
is to help individuals become more effective and better integrated 
members of their current society. The fact that they are grate- 
ful for such help is of little moment. The real point is that it 
is the counselor’s job, no more or less of a job than teaching 
medicine, or industrial production. All contribute to human wel- 
fare. If one is completely honest, he will admit that what he 
does for others is seldom done as well as he should like or well 
enough to feel complacent about it. 

Another thing to consider is that much of the value to the 
student comes from his own reactions to himself rather than 
from anything that we have done. The very act of coming to 
a counselor is a favorable prognosis. Some of the values of the 
counseling experience are almost completely independent of the 
counselor’s personality or of his techniques because they are 
involved in the client’s decision to consult a counselor. It is 
increasingly evident that too much stress may have been placed 
upon techniques and not enough upon the interaction of the 
two personalities in the counseling situation. The interaction 
of these two people may bring a considerable degree of benefit 
to the counselee without regard to what either one may have 
consciously done or of the particular techniques employed by 
the counselor. The student may have benefited in this way— 
we do not know that he did. In fact, so little is known of how 
counseling benefits others that all who counsel would do well 
to take little credit for whatever benefits do result. 

A third psychological problem is the strain upon the coun- 
selor of constant contact with human beings. No one but 
teachers and individuals in similar human-relations occupations 
appreciate the drain made upon nervous energy by the daily 
routine. For the counselor, this strain develops through his 
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constant contact with people and their troubles, through de- 
cisions that must be made in terms of human reactions rather 
than objective fact, the necessity for constant adjustment to the 
various personalities met from time to time throughout the 
day, the necessity for attempting to see beneath the surface and 
to infer attitudes and conflicts from exterior behavior and 
verbalization. These and other conditions of his work cause the 
counselor to suffer a kind of nervous fatigue unlike that ex- 
perienced in most other fields. 

This fatigue leads to a peculiar danger of counselors and 


` other human relations workers, the adoption of a kind of sur- 


face defense to protect them from the results of fatigue. This 
mask frequently results in a blunting of one’s sensitivity to 
intimate human reactions. Administrators are more often ac- 
cused of this than are counselors or teachers. The accusation 
is probably unwarranted, for the same blunting of sensitivity 
may be expressed not in brusqueness, but in inattention or insen- 
sitivity revealed by a wandering of the counselor’s gaze, or of 
his mind, or in preoccupation with superficialities because he is 
too tired or too lazy to deal with the fundamental human 
dynamics involved. In any event, it is a problem which most 
experienced counselors and other personnel workers will readily 
Tecognize. The solution rests within the counselor himself and 
his own program of personal mental hygiene. It calls for a 
Conservation of energies so that the more important things can 
be handled adequately. The most important thing for the coun- 


Selor is the reaction and the growth of each individual human 


being with whom he deals, 

One solution in meeting this condition is that the counselor 
become less concerned with paper work ard less concerned with 
Personal prestige than he is with the significance of the behavior 
of the persons with whom he deals as a professional worker. 
It is not easy to ignore a crowded desk and a crowded schedule, 
to appear at ease and wholly absorbed in the self-revelations of 
a given individual. It isn’t easy, but it is essential if the coun- 
selor is to fulfill his highest obligation. All that he may wish 
to do may be harmed irreparably if he establishes a reputation 
of being too busy to see individuals with personal problems or 
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too brusque and decisive whenever he does see such individuals. 
If the counselor’s office is crowded by people who wish to see 
him and if he at the same time must attend to certain corre- 
spondence or perform other essential tasks, perhaps he should 
perform these other tasks away from the office so that office 
time will not be jammed with affairs not connected with per- 
sonal relationships. A couple of hours in the early morning 
before regular office hours begin is of great assistance in clear- 
ing up necessary correspondence and paper work. The telephone 
is the biggest source of irritation and frustration to both the 
personnel worker and those who see him as clients. Some 
method should be worked out by each individual to assure that 
the phone does not interrupt during the heaviest interviewing 
periods. If one is truly to act as a counselor, whatever the 
personnel title, then he must give every indication that his 
primary concern is with the individual who is consulting him 
at the moment. For the counselor to be licked by the human 
fatigue factor, to become insensitive to the nuances of human 
behavior, is to lose his distinctiveness as a specialist in human 
behavior and human need. 

A fourth professional problem, not entirely unique to the 
counselor, is that arising out of frequent indecision as to the 
best course of action. The strain of indecision dogs the steps 
of all who deal with decisions important in human lives. Psy- 
chological counseling, or any of the professional personnel func- 
tions that deal with human decisions, is particularly subject to 
this strain, and for a specific reason. The counselor’s problem 
centers upon such questions as : “How far shall I go in transmit- 
ting to the other party my convictions with regard to his best 
course of action as opposed to how far shall I simply keep quiet 
and allow the individual to work through completely on his 
own?” “If I know something about the individual which may 
be either advantageous or discouraging, what shall I tell him 
of this and how shall I tell him?” “What will be the effect 
upon him of this method of presentation as opposed to that?” 
These are the questions that trouble the college counselor and 
cause an unusual amount of strain for those who are con- 
scientiously trying to work with individuals in terms of facili- 
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tating the process of growth within the individual himself. The 
counselor may know what is best for the student, but knowing 
it will never solve the problem for the student, The real situa- 
tion is solved only when the individual concerned finds for 
himself a resolution of conflict, a best way out, a changed 
attitude. 

Indecision as to the best course of action is a great strain 
on the counselor’s emotional maturity and sense of balance. 
It is a test of his objectivity regarding the other individual, of 
his complete selflessness, of his ability to exist without ego- 
Support from the counseling situation. i 


Mental Hygiene for the Counselor 


The psychological condition of the counselor is so signifi- 
cant for the outcomes of counseling that he needs to pay care- 
ful attention to his own mental health program. The ob- 
Servation of a few simple principles of good mental health will 
pay large dividends, not only in counselor satisfactions but in 
counseling effectiveness. The first principle relates to the possi- 
bility that a counselor may take clients too seriously and pro- 
fessionally and lose any sense of enjoyment in the experience. 
He should have joy from the sheer human companionship in- 
volved, that is, if he is correctly placed in counseling and teach- 
ing! To take all such human relationships too seriously is to 
lose one of the motivations that counselors need to keep them 
at their task. People who are casual and relaxed in their rela- 
tionships with others are sought out because it is easy for others 
to enjoy that atmosphere. Counselors and other personnel 
Workers, on the other hand, may become so tense and pre- 
Occupied in developing their programs or in seeking personal 
goals that clients and associates feel tense when around them. 

Perhaps this principle could be adopted in terms of the coun- 
Selor learning more from others and instructing them less. This 
Would put him in a different relationship to many people, par- 
ticularly his students and his associates. No one should have 
entered the field of personnel work unless he enjoyed constant 

uman contact with people. This enjoyment may have been 
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evident in the beginning of some careers, but some have become 
so'engrossed with programs, public relations, publications, and 
promotions that the joy that they once had from simple human 
contacts has been greatly diminished. Once this happens, they 
become less effective in all of their personal relationships. Peo- 
ple enjoy less being around such individuals, since they in turn 
do not enjoy being around others. Any uniqueness they may 
have had as far as an understanding and sensitive personality 
are concerned has been merged in the common pattern of per- 
sonal ambition and drive. Such people take themselves too seri- 
ously and in this engrossment of self they miss much of the 
pleasure of life. 

A second point is that the counselor should recognize his 
fatigue point and deliberately avoid any extensive contact with 
people once that point has been reached. He certainly is not 
effective after he has reached this fatigue point. It is at this 
time that the voice becomes sharp, attention wanders, patience 
with the slow progress of others falters, and effectiveness drops 
to the vanishing point. This fatigue point will be different with 
each individual. Various fatigue studies have indicated high 
fatigue points at about eleven o’clock in the morning and four 
o'clock in the afternoon. This, of course, relates to people who 
keep regular office or factory hours. For others, the fatigue 
point may come either earlier or later, but it is the personal 
problem of each to select his own fatigue point. Furthermore 
the counselor must learn to recognize the symptoms of that 
approaching state of tension. For some there is respite in a 
candy bar or a hot drink (coffee will do for the writer). Others 
read something light, and still others will look out the window. 
Someone else may stretch for a moment or two or shadow box 
and then sprawl in a chair with every muscle relaxed. All of 
these have a combined effect of releasing physical tensions and 
at the same time bringing new associations into one’s intellectual 
existence. This breaks the synapse, so to speak, of well-estab- 
lished paths, and by this process tension levels apparently are 
reduced. 

A third principle is to avoid setting up impossible goals for 
oneself in terms of the amount to be accomplished each day. If 
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a counselor plans on less than he actually expects to do each 
day, the unexpected things that always arise will fill in the 
chinks of time without strain. On the contrary, many people 
plan on more than they can do and then feel frustrated and 
unhappy because the impossible has not been accomplished. A 
counselor, or other professional person, would be practicing 
good mental hygiene if he blocked out a small amount of pro- 
fessional reading each day and thereby reduced the feeling of 
frustration that develops because he is not making professional 
progress. Journals and new books pile up with the consequence 
that any professional person always has several hours’ reading 
ahead of him any day and seldom gets more than a fraction of 
it done. Rather than carry about a feeling of frustration and 
Pressure constantly, a pressure that will affect counseling rela- 
tionships, a counselor could block out a schedule of one-half hour 
a day of professional reading and strictly observe that mini- 
mum. By this procedure he will make slow but steady progress 
on a schedule that he can actually accomplish. 

Another practical mental hygiene procedure is that of delib- 
erately practicing small courtesies in all relations with other 
people. This is easier on others and will pay large dividends in 
Social effectiveness. Beyond this, by practicing these small social 
Courtesies the counselor is actually demonstrating that he be- 
lives in the integrity of each human personality with whom he 
deals, He will avoid a guilt tension arising from a gap between 
his theory and practice. If courtesy and consideration for the 
welfare and dignity of the other person in small affairs is 
Practiced, then it will be easier to measure up to high ideals in 
major human relationships. Courtesies in crowded traffic, in 
Stores, in restaurants, or remembering birthdays and personal 
honors that have come to friends seem small indeed, but it is 
of such small incidents that major patterns are made. Many 
People give verbal support to high-sounding social responsibility, 
but actually live in cramped, self-centered fashion as far as their 

ay-to-day social contacts are concerned. 

Finally, the counselor, who is essentially an idealist, should 
Temember that ultimate values persist regardless of what hap- 
Pens to his personal life. Things that he deeply believes in, that 
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have permanent significance, do not change no matter how much 
the world about him deteriorates. In the face of fears about 
international relations, domestic economy, and personal advance- 
ment, certain basic values do not change. Human rights and 
dignities, the integrity of each human personality, the warmth 
of love and friendship, the beauty of the earth, the eternal sig- 
nificance of the spiritual—these things endure. The physical 
and the political world may cause suffering of body and mind, 
but the things of the human spirit do not die, and it is with 
„these eternals of human life that the counselor must be con- 
cerned if he is to live up to his high calling as a specialist in 
human relationships and as a trustee of human values. 


Selection and Training of Counselors 


With so much emphasis placed on the importance of the 
counselor as a person and as an instrument in the counseling 
process, at least brief attention should be given to his selection 
and training. There is closer agreement upon what should be 
included in the basic training of the counselor than upon that 
of any other college personnel worker.® Indeed, it is possible 
that counseling is so integral a part of all student personnel 
services that all who eventually become deans, placement direc- 
tors, admissions officers, and the like should be appointed to 
these offices only after some years’ experience in counseling. 
Few college administrators in the academic area would be con- 
sidered qualified for their posts without college teaching ex- 
perience. Likewise, student personnel administrators and spe- 
cialists should be qualified for and have experience in counseling. 
A viewpoint such as this should be tempered by saying that 
experience in group leadership and student organizations is as 
indispensable for some personnel posts as is experience in coun- 
seling. 

An appraisal of the extent to which college personnel work 
has become a profession has been attempted by J. G. Darley 


6 See Arthur J. Jones, “Preparation of Guidance and Personnel Workers,” 
Review of Educational Research, 18:205-13 (April, 1948). 
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and the writer." Eight criteria of a profession were developed 
and various vocations in college student personnel work ex- 
amined in terms of each. The criteria: 


1. The application of standards of selection and training. 

2. The definition of job titles and functions. 

3. The possession of a body of specialized knowledge and 
skills. ” 

4. The development of a professional consciousness and of 
professional groups. 

5. The self-imposition of standards of admission and per- 

formance. 

The legal recognition of the vocation. 

The development of a code of ethics. 

The performance of a socially needed function. 


PNA 


The general conclusion reached was that of the several voca- 
tions in college student personnel work that of a qualified 
psychological counselor comes closest to meeting the criteria of 
a profession. It was further concluded that of all criteria, those 
most adequately met by a professional counselor were “posses- 
sion of a body of specialized knowledge and skill” and “the 
application of standards of selection and training.” 

The counselor here considered is the fourth-level profes- 
Sional counselor (see p. 69). Faculty and staff who do coun- 
seling at the second and third levels frequently are members 
of other professions and counsel students as best they can in j 
connection with their other duties. Many specialized personnel 
Workers counsel students as part of their major function of 
admissions, dormitory management, placement, and the like. 

hey may or may not meet the professional standards of a 
Counselor, The profession of counseling has a highly specialized 
body of knowledge and skills (personality dynamics, clinical 
appraisal and diagnosis, psychotherapy for normals, statistical 
valuation and prediction, clinical prediction, and similar pro- 
cedures) ; has an adequate job description (done for the Ameri- 
P 


“An Appraisal of the Professional Status of Personnel Work,” Part I 
by C. Gilbert Wrenn, Part II by John G. Darley, in Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work, E, G, Williamson (ed.), University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
Polis, 1949, pp, 264-87, 
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can Psychological Association by Shartle’ and for the Council - 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations by the United States 
Employment Service) ; has a self-imposed standard of profes- 
sional admission (as in the Division of Counseling and Guid- 
ance of the American Psychological Association, or for the 
Diploma in Counseling and Guidance of the American Board 
of Examiners in Professional Psychology); and has a com- 
monly recognized set of basic training requirements. 

Basic training areas for four groupings of college personnel 
workers have been described in a report by a committee of the 
American College Personnel Association.’ The groupings in- 
cluded workers concerned with (1) admissions and personnel 
records; (2) student activities, orientation, and regulation of 
student conduct; (3) counseling of individuals, including test- 
ing for both counseling and instruction; (4) student employ- 
ment, financial aid, and placement. The committee recognized 
but deliberately omitted health service, housing, and personnel 
administration positions. The emphasis in training recom- 
mended in the report was upon psychological training for all 
of these groups of workers—personality and developmental 
psychology, social psychology, learning, the application of psy- 
chology to psychological measurement, and the application to 
counseling procedures. 

In 1949 a Joint National Committee on Counselor Prepara- 
tion (composed of representatives of eight national personnel 
organizations and agencies, of which two were the American 
College Personnel Association and the American Psychological 
Association) published a bulletin ° on the basic preparation of 


8 Gordon V. Anderson, “Professional Standards and Training for College 
Personnel Workers,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:451-59 
(Autumn, 1948, Part II). The committee: Leona E. Tyler (chairman), 
University of Oregon; Gordon V. Anderson, University of Texas; Anna Rose 
Hawkes, Mills College; E. H. Hopkins, Washington State College; E. K. 
Smiley, Lehigh University. A follow-up on this statement is found in W. W. 
Blaesser and Clifford P. Froelich, “Major Issues and Trends in the Graduate 
Training of College Personnel Workers,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, 10:588-95 (Autumn, 1950, Part IT). 

? Leonard M. Miller, Chairman, Counselor Preparation, published and dis- 
haa by the National Vocational Guidance Association, Washington, 
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’ . oe 
counselors. This committee, building upon work previously 
done by committees of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- * 
ciation and the National Association of Guidance Supervisors, 
agreed upon a common core of training for all counselors, 
both those in educational institutions and those counseling 
in other situations, This core contained the following seven 
areas : $ 
1. Philosophy and principles of guidance. 
2. Growth and development of the individual. l 
3. The study of the individual (appraisal of individual char- 
acteristics). y 
4. The use in counseling of various types of environmental 
information. Í 
5. Administrative and community relationships between 
social agencies concerned with counseling. 
6. Techniques used in counseling. 
7. Supervised experience in counseling. 


Four of the seven areas (2, 3, 6, and 7) require intensive 
Psychological orientation. A third group of professional work- 
ers made even more explicit this emphasis upon the psycho- 
logical core in a counselor-training program. In the summer 
of 1949 a working conference of specialists engaged in the 
training of counselors and clinical psychologists?” met at the 
University of Michigan and agreed upon six areas in the ele- 
mentary psychological training of counselors. These were; (1) 
theory of personality and mental hygiene; (2) study of deviant 
individuals; (3) psychological measurement and statistics; 
(4) clinical appraisal of the individual; (5) the counseling 
Process and counseling procedures; (6) supervised practice in 
Counseling. Beyond this elementary treatment, this group would 
want fully trained counselors to be more intensively prepared 
in each of the above basic areas and in addition be equipped 
— 


Joseph M. Bobbitt, National Institute of Mental Health; Edward S. 
Bordin, Max L. Hutt, and E. Lowell Kelley, University of Michigan; John 

- Bromer, Prudential Insurance Company; John M. Butler, University of 
Chicago; Mitchell Dreese, George Washington University; Clifford P. Froe- 
lich, U, 5, Office of Education; Milton E. Hahn, University of California.at 
Los Angeles; Nicholas Hobbs, Louisiana State University ; Victor C. Raimy, 

niversity of Colorado ; C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota. 
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with knowledge of social environment, group organization and 
group dynamics, the recognition of psychopathology, and pro- 
fessional ethics. The trained counselor should have had a per- 
sonal therapeutic experience and have served an internship 
under competent supervision.” 

Although psychological knowledge and skill, both group and 
individual, gets by far the heaviest emphasis in the basic train- 
ing of counselors, training for an awareness of the social milieu 
in which both counselor and student exist is also essential.” 
This means training in educational, social, and economic theory, 
in school and college organization, in social organization, social 
interaction, and similar areas. The mores and pressures of 
society to which each individual is subject must be understood 
before the behavior of the individual can be understood or dealt 
with intelligently. Joe Jordan isn’t just Joe Jordan—he is Joe 
Jordan who lives in a certain part of town, has a family which 
lives in a certain way, has friends from church, recreational, 
and school associations. This is the Joe Jordan, bringing a par- 
ticularized environment with him, who is actually counseled.’ . 

The selection of those who are admitted to a professional 
training program in counseling provides a complex problem. 
All preservice professional training is at the graduate level. 
Only an introduction, at a nonprofessional level, can be given 
to sociology, psychology, biology, and education in undergradu- 
ate years. The graduate training program should in general 
lead to the Ph.D, or its equivalent with a major in psychology 
applied to education, and with minors in such fields as sociology, 
education, or biology. Preparation to a fairly adequate pro- 
fessional level of competence can be given in two or more years 
of graduate training. This means more than a master’s degree; 
it means at least a certificate of competence in counseling which 
requires two or more years of graduate work. 

11 See The Training of Psychological Counselors (E. S. Bordin, ed.), 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1951. 

12 C, Gilbert Wrenn, “The Basis of Training for Personnel Work,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, 19:259-61 (May, 1948). 

13 See ibid. for a third area of emphasis in selection and training, that of 
the values and sensitivities of the counselor. 
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The personality attributes desired of those who are admitted 
to graduate training in this field are numerous and sometimes 
idealistic. To be an effective counselor one must be intelligent, 
emotionally mature, socially sensitive, sincere, and so on. Such 
a list leaves much to be desired for two reasons: (1) these 
characteristics are the “ideal” characteristics for a person in 
any profession, and (2) they are not expressed in terms that 
can be readily appraised. The only attributes that should be 
listed are those that can be appraised. To list characteristics 
such as honesty, sincerity, or integrity is to engage in wishful 
thinking, since these are merely desirable human characteris- 
tics of an undifferentiated nature that cannot be readily meas- 
ured, 

The following are qualifications of both an essential and a 
measureable nature. They can be used in a selection program or 
by an individual desiring appraisal of himself. 

1. Academic intelligence sufficient for at least two years of 
graduate work in a recognized university professional training 
Program. This capacity is measured by undergraduate record, 
Scores on a high-level scholastic aptitude test for which there 
are adequate norms, and possession of a motivation for gradu- 
ate work based upon a realistic understanding of the require- 
ments of the profession and of the training program leading 
to it. 

2. A consistent interest in working with people and a pattern 
of interests characteristic of those who are engaged in personal 
contact and human relations vocations. These can be appraised 
in two ways: by the extent to which the candidate’s record 
includes evidence of both vocational and avocational experi- 
ences in successfully working with people (volunteer work in 
youth organizations and similar expressions of a consistent 
interest in people) ; the extent to which the candidate’s meas- 
ured interest-pattern is similar to the interest-patterns of people 
in several human-relations vocations. 

3. Emotional stability and objectivity. These are determined 
through the evidence of specific ratings in this area by those 
who have known the candidate over a period of years; scores 
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on an adequately validated objective or projective measure of 
emotional patterns ; cues from interview behavior. 


If methods of appraisal were known there should be added A 


these further distinctive qualities of a counselor: an abiding 
patience with people struggling in the slow and reluctant growth 
situation of the interview; sensitivity to the reactions and atti- 
tudes of others in the interview and in other social situations; 
the tendency to depend upon facts and observed data rather 
than upon opinions or hunches; the quality of stimulating 
others to place confidence in him, to be trusted by them. 

Previous vocational experience for those undertaking a grad- 
uate training program in this field is as desirable as any of 
the personal qualities listed. For those who go into college 
counseling, a year or possibly two years of prior teaching ex- 
perience is almost essential, since the counselor must work 
closely with teachers and with students who are daily experi- 
encing classroom conditions. Since opportunities to teach in 
college just after receiving the A.B. or even the M.A. are rare, 
the absolute requirement of teaching experience before graduate 
training would require each candidate to have prepared himself 
first for public school teaching and to have then secured a 
‘position in a school. This may become the pattern for all who 
prepare for college counseling (certainly it is now the pattern 
for those who go into secondary school counseling), but at 
present several substitutes are accepted. These involve paid 
vocational experience of varied kinds before graduate training, 
or part-time teaching or personnel experience during training. 

The requirement of vocational experience other than coun- 
seling for those who will become college counselors or will fill 
other personnel positions is well accepted. It is closely related 
to the training requirement of supervised practice or internship. 
Both are desirable before loosing a presumably qualified coun- 
selor on an innocent student body! 

The responsibility for selecting those who will be given 
graduate training in this professional field belongs to the grad- 
uate school. The prospective employer should be able to assume 
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that the graduate school has been selective in the students 
„accepted for professional training. Selection of some sort is 
made by all professional and graduate schools, but it is highly 
desirable that early selection be made of those who are to be 
encouraged to go into student personnel training. There are 
two basic reasons for pretraining selection of candidates for 
this field. In common with medicine, for example, a counselor- 
in-training must be given opportunity to practice upon “live” 
subjects. Supervised practice in counseling, or a more compre- 
hensive internship, means that the counselor-trainee must work 
with students who must be protected from exposure to basically 
unqualified individuals. This means early and careful selection 
in the interest of the prospective counselees and of the public 
relations of the institution approving such practice with its 
students, 

In the second place, the personal qualities demanded by the 
function of counseling cannot be supplied by training, If cer- 
tain attributes are not present at the beginning of the profes- 
sional training, the individual will not become an effective 
counselor, no matter how excellent the training program. Train- 
ing, after all, merely sharpens the effectiveness of a personality 
whose structure is fairly well determined before the onset of 
graduate work. Selection, signifying early elimination of the 
unqualified, will save heartache on the part of those who will 
otherwise realize much too late that they have chosen unwisely, 
will protect the students and other clients upon whom the 
embryo counselor (who has successfully passed all of the 
“courses” without revealing any personality weakness) must 
Practice, and will save the graduate staff much time and energy 
which could be more profitably spent upon qualified candi- 
dates, 

Almost all that has been said about selection and training 
at a preservice level applies to in-service professional develop- 
ment. The same qualifications apply, and it is equally desirable 
that those who serve as faculty counselors have both academic 
and nonacademic experience. In-service professional develop- 
ment in counseling also calls for emphasis upon psychological 
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understandings and procedures. In particular, those given pro- 
fessional training on the job should be helped to understand 
how the objectives of counseling relate to the objectives of 
higher education in general. They need help in using student 
personnel facilities (such as records, test data, health service, © 
professional counselors, and student activities), help in referral 
procedures, help in directly understanding and counseling stu- 
dents. The average faculty member or administrator needs 
leadership in any such learning, the leadership provided by a 
director of counseling or personnel dean who is professionally 
trained.* Often individual personnel officers on a campus, or 
even faculty counselors, need to be given an incentive to under- 
take a summer’s or a year’s work in a graduate program of 
student personnel training. 

Although historically only a few graduate schools have given 
full graduate training in college personnel work, many are now 
providing some elements of such training. LaBarre*® made a 
study for the American Council on Education which indicated 
that in 1946, a total of 110 graduate schools offered an “or- 
ganized program” of graduate training for personnel work in 
educational institutions. Only one half of these offered training 
for college and university personnel work, 28 at the Ph.D. level 
and 14 at the M.A. level only (exclusive of institutions offering 
M.S., M.Ed., and D.Ed. degrees). There are not many college 
and university personnel positions for which adequate training 
can be secured at the M.A. level and there will doubtless be still 
fewer in the future. 

In 1949 a group of the writer’s graduate students made an 
analysis of what was called “Significant Personalities in the 
Development of College Student Personnel Work Since World 
War I.” In analyzing the contributions of thirty-seven men 

14 What appears to be a unique and constructive method for giving train- 
ing assistance to faculty advisers is reported by Ira J. Gordon, “The Creation 
of an Effective Faculty Adviser Training Program Through Group Pro- 
cedures,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 10:505-12 (Autumn, 
1950, Part II). 

15 Corinne LaBarre, Graduate Training for Educational Personnel Work, 
American Council in Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
Number 11 (October, 1948), Washington, 54 pp. 
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and women ** it was disclosed that the highest graduate degree, 
whether Ph.D. or M.A., of these individuals had been secured 
in thirteen universities but that five universities had bestowed 
the highest graduate degrees on 70 per cent of the group. These 
universities in order of frequency of mention are: Columbia 
University (including Teachers College, Columbia University), 
University of Chicago, University of Minnesota, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and The Ohio State University. 


Concluding Statement 


The counselor himself is the major procedure utilized in 
assisting the student. It is easy to understand how the interview 
may be conducted skillfully or poorly, or to understand how 
referrals to other counselors or campus agencies may be over- 
or underemphasized. It is not common practice to think of the 
Counselor as a person being important in the counseling process. 
His reputation, professional or administrative title, position in 
the general traditions of the college, as well as his own mental 
health, however, are significant in counseling outcomes, The 
Student’s reaction to the person of the counselor has much to 
do with what the student gets out of the experience. 

The counselor has a unique set of psychological problems to 
face, not the least of which is the paradoxical one of self- 
depreciation alternating with self-glorification. He must fre- 
quently proceed with apparent confidence under conditions of 


16 These men and women were: Hugh M. Bell, John L, Bergstresser, 
Walter V, Bingham, Edward S. Bordin, Helen D. Bragdon, J. M. Brewer, 
A-J: Brumbaugh, Karl M. Cowdery, W. H. Cowley, A. B. Crawford, John G. 
Darley, Daniel D. Feder, Herbert E. Hawkes, L. B. Hopkins, Robert Hop- 
Pock, Harry A. Jager, Grayson N. Kefauver, Raymond A. Kent, Forrest H. 

rkpatrick, Harry D. Kitson, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Malcolm MacLean, Lewis 

» Maverick, Frank Parsons, Donald G. Paterson, Carl R. Rogers, Carrol L. 
Shartle, Ruth Strang, Edward K. Strong, Donald E. Super, Edward L. 

horndike, Louis L. Thurstone, Fred H. Turner, Edmund G. Williamson, 
Robert C Woellner, Ben D. Wood, C. Gilbert Wrenn. Another committee 
Might haye included other names, but it would scarcely have left any of these 
Out. | ome were included for a single study or contribution that proved a 
turning point in college personnel work, but most of them for consistent con- 
tributions in this field, (The chairman of this committee of graduate students 

s Marvin E, Trautwein.) 
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too little knowledge of the dynamics of the student whom he is 
trying to help, and too little skill in dealing with these dynamics. 
He must believe in himself without overdoing it, must make 
decisions without dominating the student’s decisions, must work 
long hours without losing his sensitivity to student reactions 
or his patience with slow growth. He must exercise sound 
judgment in not overworking, in keeping personal and profes- 
sional objectives clear, in maintaining a strong faith in human 
values. 

Such a person must be carefully selected and professionally 
trained. Unless certain personal qualities and experience are 
present in all who are selected for training, the training itself 
will not produce counselors. The emphasis in counselor training 
must be on psychological understandings, it is true, but social 
knowledge and an appreciation of values are equally necessary. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
See list at end of Chapter 4. 


PART III 
GROUP EXPERIENCES 


CHAPTER 8 


Education Through Guided Group Experiences 


Kinds of Personal Associations in College 
Informal Personal Relations 
Interest Groups 
Small Organized Social Groups 
Large Planned Social Events 
Groups Participating in Government 
Service Organizations 
Counseling and Psychotherapeutic Groups 
Values of Group Experiences 
Essentials for Successful Group Experience F 
Seven Ways to Improve the Quality of Student Group Activities 
The Dynamics of Groups 
Administrative Essentials 
The Group-Work Process 
Relation Between Group Work and Counseling 
Role of the Adult Leader 
Development of Student Leaders byi 
Understanding the Qualifications for Different Positions of 
Leadership 5 
Experience in Groups under Effective Leadership 
Acquiring Some Special Skill 
Evaluation of the Group Activities of the Past Year 
Summer Study 
Student Leadership Courses 
Concluding Statement 


A large part of the education of the college student goes on 
Outside the classroom. His extraclass activities occupy far more 
of his twenty-four hours than do class attendance and study. 

informal social curriculum makes a unique and valuable 
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contribution to his personal development. Although not listed 
as courses (as they might well be), the group experiences which 
take place in dormitories and social rooms are an essential part 
of college education. The educational values of college life as a 
whole, and the influence of a student’s total environment on his 
behavior are being recognized increasingly. 

In order to realize the potential values of college life, adult 
leaders of student groups should: 


1. Form a clear concept of the kind of Americans we want: 
persons who have little need to hate and dominate others; who 
are concerned for the welfare of all; who take a constructive, 
“building-up” attitude toward others; who get satisfaction from 
the success of the group as well as from their own growth; who 
learn to take responsibility; who develop what is free and 
creative in themselves; who know how to deal with aggressive, 
self-seeking individuals and groups. 

2. Consider group activities as a means to this end of pro- 
ducing better persons; for example, dramatics, the college mag- 
azine, and informal social events constitute media in which 
student growth takes place. 

3. Encourage students to widen their group affiliations, thus 
breaking up class lines and cliques. 

4, Start with the group as it is—with its traditions and with 
the members’ previous experience, attitudes, and present ability 
to participate as leaders and as cooperating members. 


b 


Kinds of Personal Associations in College 


On the college campus there is a complex pattern of relations. 
Most intimate of these are personal friendships. Almost as close 
may be the association of members of organized groups to one 
another and to their sponsor. Once removed is the relation of 
members of one group to thosé in other groups. Other types of 
personal relations are the contacts of group members and leaders 

-with the dean, the president, and other administrative officers. 


Informal Personal Relations.—Informal personal relation- ` 
ships form an important part of college life. Students get 
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together in one another’s rooms, sit together in the dining room, 
walk around the campus together, talk with one another be- 
tween classes, meet at the “Den” or college snack counter, They 
relax and “bask in the pleasant atmosphere of human friend- 
liness.” They get together with people they like with no other 
purpose or objective in mind. 

These informal, leisure-time associations are based on posi- 
tive feelings of attraction. Students find them personally satis- 
fying because in them they feel accepted—tfree to be themselves 
and to discuss their classes, clubs, and other interests. They 
Say what they think, knowing that their remarks will be held 
in confidence. In later years graduates often mention such 
friendships as the most valuable outcome of their college life. 

Leaders and members from various organized groups get 
together in these personal associations and discuss their re- 
spective groups. The organized groups benefit from such ex- 
changes of opinion and information. Moreover, ability to es- 
tablish these informal personal relations is in itself preparation 
for membership in groups. 


Interest Groups.—A second type of association occurs in 
small interest groups. Students gather together to listen to 
Music, to discuss a radio program, to share their pleasure in 
books, to participate in a service of worship, to paint, model, 
or engage in other arts and crafts in a studio or shop. They 
May enjoy:a poetry hour in a faculty home or talk informally 
after dinner with a distinguished guest of the college. Depart- 
mental clubs are often of this sort. Interest in sports may bring 
other groups together in teams or on hikes, skating or swim- 
ming parties, and camping trips. In some colleges, an off- 
campus lodge for week-ends offers valuable experience in group 
living. Since groups such as these bear the strongest resem- 
blance to the associations of adult life, they may be expected 
to be the best preparation for adult group living. 


Small Organized Social Groups.—A third type of group 
activity is the small organized social group, such as the sorority 
or fraternity, Such organizations have existed since 1776, and 
are still Strong. Institutions where they are active are faced 


Af 
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with the problem of how to make them an asset, or at least to 
minimize their disadvantages. Their detrimental effects have 
often been highlighted in popular articles. Some of their assets 
and liabilities will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Large Planned Social Events.—A fourth type of association 
is that experienced in large planned social events—teas, recep- 
tions, dances, picnics, and parties of various kinds. These events 
offer students opportunities to acquire certain social knowledges 
and skills that may save them embarrassing moments later on. 
In order to avoid such embarrassments at the time, the coordi- 
nator of social life or the person in charge of a particular 
event should provide instruction in practical social usage to 
orientation groups, dormitory residents, or anyone who wants 
information on a specific problem. Questions such as “What 
should a boy know in order to do the correct thing at his first 
formal dance?” should be discussed before the event. Without 
adequate preparation, the shy, diffident students will find their 
feeling of social inferiority intensified by their failure in the 
new social situation. 

Social events are an important part of the nonacademic cur- 
riculum in so far as they give enjoyment and fun, build standards 
for the wholesome use of leisure time, increase the individual 
student’s poise and ease in social situations similar to those in 
which he will participate in later life, initiate and strengthen 
friendships, and develop initiative and responsibility in plan- 
ning and in carrying out plans. As suggested earlier, the kind 
of events that are most likely to achieve these values are those 
resembling everyday social life—meals served at tables for six 
or eight students with a host or hostess; gatherings of the resi- 
dents of small dormitory units or off-campus houses; interest 
groups, small discussion groups, and “bull” sessions; and recre- 
ation which uses community resources. In many situations, less 
time and money might well be spent on formal receptions, 
dances, and teas, and more attention given to achieving a better 
type of everyday social living. 


_ Groups Participating in Government.—A fifth kind of asso- 
ciation is that gained by students through participation in cam- 
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pus government. In these groups students learn to work to- 
gether for the welfare of all. Here, under favorable conditions, 
they can receive training in social action and develop a sense of 
Social responsibility. Whether these values are achieved depends 
on the philosophy and policies of the administrative officers and 
on the group-work skill of the adult leader. This important 
type of group will be considered in more detail in the next 
chapter. 


Service Organizations—A sixth opportunity for fruitful 
association lies in the service groups, which are rich in social 
Values in the broadest sense of the word. Students may widen 
their social horizons through participating in community bet- 
terment projects. In some colleges, groups have made surveys 
of the community in which the college is located. Many col- 
lege students do volunteer work or part-time work for pay in 
churches, playgrounds, hospitals, and social welfare agencies. 
Some college groups sponsor schools and settlement houses or 
individual children in,the United States or abroad. For ex- 
ample, the students in one residence hall make Christmas hap- 
Pier for children in a school in the Kentucky mountains. They 
dress dolls, supply toys, contribute useful gifts for each child. 
They also raise funds to pay the tuition of one child. Students 
in another dormitory spend one hour every week sewing or 
knitting for European children. 

Tours to child welfare centers, clinics, hospitals, and courts 
give students a firsthand acquaintance with the agencies in the 
local community. Discussion groups, on the other hand, need 
Tecognize no geographical boundaries; they can deal with global 
Problems and needs, 

A service club or fraternity is a valuable asset to the college 
community. It may render service to its members, the college, 
the community, and the nation. For example, at one college, 
the weekly student council dances had been generally disor- 
8atized and uncontrolled. Recognizing that authoritarian su- 
Pervision would not improve the quality and tone of these 
Er 


C * Reported by Howard Johnson in a lecture on group activities at Teachers 
ollege, Columbia University, 1948, 
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affairs, the director of group activities called upon the service 
fraternity to help. The Executive Council discussed the ques- 
tion with the president of the fraternity, who, in turn, reported 
this discussion to the fraternity members. They agreed to 
assume responsibility for running these dances. Taking the 
problem-solving approach, they discussed what needed to be 
done and how they could do it. They made out a schedule of 
duties: selecting the dance music, running the phonograph, set- 
ting up the lounge for dancing, checking books and coats, clean- 
ing up afterward. The following week this plan was put into 
operation. Each of the forty-five members and pledgees con- 
tributed some time to making the dance a success. As time went 
on, the fraternity submitted weekly reports on the dances to 
the director of group activities and discussed them with him. 
As problems arose, the members analyzed them and suggested 
solutions. Letters of appreciation from the dean of students 
and the director of group activities reinforced the fraternity 
members’ satisfaction with their handling of the situation. 
This service project was a positive group effort under excellent 
student leadership and expert adult guidance. 


Counseling and Psychotherapeutic Groups.—A seventh 
type of association occurs in groups organized for therapeutic 
or counseling purposes. These groups as yet are not common 
in colleges and universities. Although different in purpose and 
procedure from both informal and organized campus groups, 
they make an important contribution to the total student per- 
sonnel-work program. 

Group therapy is related to both counseling and group work. 
In the permissive atmosphere similar to the counseling rela- 
tionship, it uses interaction among the members of a care- 
fully balanced group to help individuals become more secure, 
more spontaneous, more outgoing. One member helps another 
by serving as a sounding board for his behavior. The permis- 
siveness of the leader is combined with the “reality practice 
entailed in group association. (See also pp. 458-59.) 

One description of group therapy with adults will illustrate 
procedures that may be cautiously introduced on college cam- 
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puses. Twelve therapeutic group discussions were carried on 
with one group of college students as part of a course in tech- 
niques of therapy.? Though the group selected was different 
from the ordinary college freshman group, the method can be 
employed with less mature undergraduates. The leader was 
permissive and accepting. In the first two sessions she estab- 
lished a friendly informal atmosphere, partly by using the 
members’ first names and seating them in circular formation, 
She described briefly the process of therapy, her own permissive 
role, and the advantages of this opportunity for the members to 
talk about matters that were troublesome to them, if they felt 
like it. She described the members’ role as twofold: to gain 
release by “talking it out,” and to help others by listening and 
accepting their attitudes and problems. In carrying on the dis- 
cussion, they were to speak without waiting to be called on and 
to avoid asides. She assured them that everything they said 
would be kept in strictest confidence. When some expressed re- 
sistance to talking about personal problems in a group, the 
leader simply accepted their feeling with the sympathetic but 
noncommittal remark: “You feel it will be difficult.” Fifteen 
of the twenty-three members presented problems, which the 
leader grouped under such headings as “Marital Problems” and 
“Problems with Parents.” After some members had begun to 
talk about their hostilities toward parents, brothers and sisters, 
and Marriage partners, all the others, finding that their own 
feelings were common and accepted, began to speak more spon- 
taneously and freely. 


The major techniques had to do with bringing resistances, 
embarrassment, guilt feelings, and other emotions into sharper 
focus, to clarify them, to make collective meanings appear and 
to facilitate working them through. Many times the leader would 
do this simply by restating feelings that had been expressed 
Verbally or by Putting into words feelings that were indicated by 
Non-verbal Cues, as psychomotor tensions, evasiveness, breaks in 
discussion, ete. 


J * Dorothy W. Baruch, “Description of a Project in Group Therapy,” 
ournal of Consulting Psychology, 9: 271-80 (November-December, 1945). 
Tbid., pp. 270-74, 
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Other leadership techniques included the following : 


1. Making the statements more concrete by saying, “Tell us 
what you mean.” . . . “Can you give an example?” ... 
“Can you remember what you did and how you felt?” 

2. Keeping the discussion from being monopolized by one 
person 

3. “Keeping it geared... to majority focus” by such 
questions as “How do the rest of you feel about this?” 

4. Putting “observed tensions into words”—“It is hard to 
talk about these things. They’re usually taboo. I’m won- 
dering if you've felt, in consequence, that some of the 
group were nonacceptant?” 

5. Being willing to “turn leadership functions over to group 
members.” “Probably, the most important aspects of lead- 
ership, however, were the permissiveness, acceptance, and 
empathy that the therapist continuously expressed. In the 
words of one of the group members, ‘It was her warm and 
sincere interest in each of us, and a kind of real affection, 
that made it possible to go on.’ ” * 

6. Recognizing and restating positive insights expressed by 
members of the group; for example, “As R says, we do 
not seem to feel embarrassed. . . .” “It felt good to have 
done that. . . .” “It made you feel stronger... .” “You 
felt clearer and more free. . . .” 

These therapeutic discussion groups lie somewhere on the 
scale between group therapy for emotionally sick persons and 
group work for normal persons. One group took the form 
of a clinic to discuss the members’ vocational choices and plans. 
Each member of the group stated his choice or outlined his 
vocational plans. Difficulties in preparing for or progressing 
in their chosen vocation were discussed in the group. Others 
told how they had handled similar situations. Parental domi- 
nation and opposition, lack of funds, conflicting interests, and 
values were thus brought out into the open. Still nearer the 
teaching end of such a scale are the perhaps misnamed “group 
counseling” classes which impart and evaluate educational and 
vocational information, and facilitate the making of choices. 


4 Ibid., p. 274. 
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It is erroneous to consider group methods merely as ways 
of helping individuals more economically than by face-to-face 
counseling. Some persons can be helped in a group who are not 
accessible to counseling, and the reactions of other members of 
the group sometimes meet the needs of individual students 
better than an adult interviewer can. The relationship between 
counseling and group work will be discussed more fully later in 
the chapter. 

It is through these various kinds of group experiences, 
guided by wise adult leaders, that students make personal 
growth and realize social values during their college years. If 
favorable conditions for these interpersonal relations are not 
provided as a part of their college education, students will seek 
them outside the college campus. 


Values of Group Experiences 


The adult leader must have a clear conception of the values 
of group activities; otherwise he is not likely to attain them. 
A statement of values serves both as a guide and as a tool 
for evaluation. It guides the leader in the group-work process 
and helps him to determine whether the outcomes of the group 
experience have been beneficial. 

Each type of association on the college campus has its own 
Special values. For example, participation in the student coun- 
cil gives individuals training in the recognition, acceptance, and 
Proper use of delegated authority. Being a member of a choir 
Or orchestra gives practice in musical skills, as well as in sub- 
ordinating these personal accomplishments to larger ends. In- 
tramural Sports develop skills that contribute to physical fitness 
and social adjustment. Dramatic clubs give training in. speech 
and expression, plus increased poise and understanding of 

uman nature. Arts and crafts provide release of tension, help 
build Permanent leisure interests, and develop creative talents. 

In addition to these special values, there are values common 
to all well-conducted student activities. The first is self-discov- 
‘ty. Students find themselves in campus activities. For ex- 
ample, a student council gave one student a job she thought she 
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could not do; however, it was a definite challenge to her, and =~ 


she did it. This frequently happens. As an outcome of the 
group experience, the student discovers that he can establish 
satisfying personal relationships and contribute to group en- 
terprises. He sees more clearly the kind of person he can 
become. 

Self-discovery leads to self-realization. It frequently hap- 
pens that a student who is chosen by the group for some special 
responsibility is stimulated and rises to meet it. Thus he de- 
velops capacities that he did not know he possessed, and that 
otherwise would have lain dormant. He takes initiative in a 
new area. As a consequence, he becomes a broader person 
with new interests, hobbies, aesthetic values, and abilities. All 
members of a group can grow in self-direction and self-control. 
Their best potentialities are released through group experiences. 
Their sense of worth increases as they engage in activities in 
which they feel personally adequate. 

Self-realization includes a sense of one’s responsibility as a 
member of a group. This feeling grows with the student’s 
participation in projects that appeal to him as worth while. He 
continues his work in the group regardless of whether the leader 
is present, even regardless of whether he obtains any personal 
recognition or approval. Group activities offer opportunity for 
channeling competitive energy into activities that contribute 
to the welfare of all. The superior student can help the less able 
to make the most of themselves. 

Campus activities teach students to live in groups. They 
learn how to organize groups, how to conduct meetings, how | 
to get along with people, how to “maintain their ego courte- 
ously,” how to exchange ideas, how to enjoy differences of 
opinion and background and use them to further the group 
enterprise. Creative group work helps to decrease the social 
distance between people. In a student council, for example, the 
members learn to be sympathetic with many different person- 
alities and to accept human failings. Thus they develop depth — 
of insight and understanding. “a 

Participation in informal groups often improves faculty- 
student relationships. Students are disciplined by the group— 
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not by teachers or other persons in authority. Because each 
member desires to win the respect and approval of the group, 
he avoids doing things that would lower the others’ estimation 
of him. Moreover, students who engage in group activities, 
especially those who perform services for the college, experi- 
ence satisfaction in being cooperative and in helping to improve 
college life. Student activities create school spirit and build 
morale. 

The values of group activities may extend beyond the college 
to the community. Many communities need the services of col- 
lege students. By thus participating, the students widen their 
Personal contacts and gain an understanding of community life. 
Standards and values built during college years through dis- 
cussion and through participation in wholesome and satisfying 
activities tend to persist into adult life. Through the group 
experiences the student can gain insights into the world in which 
he is living and can assess his relationship to it. 

In order to realize these personal and social values through 
Student activities, the sponsor should keep them clearly in mind; 
he cannot be expected to hit the mark if he does not see the 
target. It is quite possible for students to use the extra-class 
activities as an escape from problems, or as a means of acquir- 
ing “a facade of self-confidence rather than . . . the real con- 
fidence that grows from inner integration.” For this reason, 
the leader is concerned with the personal development actually 
taking place in each member of the group. That is the real test 
of the success of the activity. 

_ That these values can be attained is indicated by the fol- 
lowing Statement by a student leader, Miss Rosemary Wilmeth, 
President of the Civic Association * of Stephens College: 


Wherever one is or whatever one does, he must live and work 
with other People, To do this successfully, one needs a knowledge 
of human Personality plus the ‘ability to use that knowledge in 

is daily contacts with others. The best way to learn, we are 
told, is to learn by doing. And here, I believe, is the major con- 


re, °The student Civic Association is a comprehensive all-college organiza- 
ae Chartered by the administration, with power to foster, direct, and con- 
Tol all nonacademic activities of the campus. 
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tribution of the extra-class life at Stephens: It provides every girl 
on campus the opportunity to acquire valuable experience in the 
art of democratic group living. 

We are very proud of the fact that the record for last year 
shows one-hundred per cent participation on the part of students 
in extra-class activities. This means that every girl at Stephens 
accepted an out-of-class responsibility of some sort. New juniors, 
for example, are immediately asked to assume responsibilities in 
connection with the residence hall social program: they must plan, 
decide, and organize; they must see that things “run smoothly.” 
It is often amazing to see the effect which such participation has 
upon the general attitudes of students. It gives them a feeling of 
belonging. They gain confidence and acquire a sense of useful- 
ness. As they learn on “small jobs,” they are ready and willing 
to take on more important responsibilities. They have taken the 
first steps toward dependable leadership and cooperative group 
living. 

By the second year many girls have qualified themselves for 
‘official positions in some branch of the all-campus student or- 

i ganization. Some are elected to legislative groups who study liv- 
ing conditions and living needs on campus and decide what action 
should be taken. Others are members of personnel groups, such 
as hall councils, whose responsibility is to see that campus morale 
is maintained and group regulations and standards upheld. Others 
assume managerial responsibilities and acquire practical experi- 
ence in business management, employer-employee relationships, 
and the handling of finances. And whatever their special field of 
responsibility, all students have ample opportunity to express and 
support their opinions in discussion. The many group meetings, a 
`, such as clubs, student convocations, and hall councils, are agencies 
for the development of intelligent leadership. 

One outstanding and significant fact is the constant challenge 
to judgment which the student meets in fulfilling her extra-class 
responsibilities at Stephens. From the plans for a hall party to 
the selection of candidates for the spring elections the student 
must weigh alternatives, consider purposes, and make decisions. 
Such experiences are important in acquiring a mature outlook and 
in developing a critical sense of values. 

I am completing my second year of active extra-class life at 
Stephens. Some of the things I have seen happen I would once 
have called “the impossible.” I have seen girls of little suspected 
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talent rise to meet their responsibilities and, in so doing, create a 
new personality for themselves. I have seen them in one short 
year change records of failure to success. I have seen them grow 
from weakness, dependence, and fear into strength, confidence, 
and enthusiasm. Such evidence of the influence of education in 
the development of leadership gives one a sturdier hope for the 
future.6 


Group-work values can be obtained without sacrifice of schol- 
arship standing. Students of slightly better than average ability 
are attracted to student activities, Except in certain individual 
cases, they seem to be able to carry their course work success- 
fully even during peaks of participation in these activities, 


Essentials for Successful Group Experience 


Students spend millions of hours in informal group activi- 
ties. As just pointed out, these activities have many values 
for the students as individuals and as a group, for the college, . 
and for the local community. If all were known, however, we: 
should find that many group experiences fall far short of their . 
potentialities for adolescent development; some may even. ‘be. 
detrimental to certain individuals. There are also unrealized 
growth potentials in the group itself. Thus it is plainly pertinent» 
to ask, “How can we improve the quality of our student group 
activities ?” 


Seven Ways to Improve the Quality of Student Group 
Activities. — First, we can make changes in the physical environ- 
ment that will encourage students to be friendly and to relate 
themselyes to others. On the college campus small dormitory 
units either of the cottage type or within a large building, a 
small social room and kitchenette on each floor of a dormitory, 
a browsing room, a snack counter, suites instead of single rooms 
—all bring students together informally. A classroom converted 
Into a social lounge for commuting students, a game room and 
Playground equipped for games which require partners are 


vy Rosemary Wilmeth, “A Student Leader Evaluates the Extra-Class Pro- 
Sram,” Stephens C. ollege News Reporter, 2: 3-4 (March, 1943). 
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invitations to sociability. Similarly, classroom informality also 
encourages friendly interactions which are the basis of success- 
ful group experiences. As has already been stated, the person 
who had learned to relate himself even to one other person is 
better able to contribute to the interaction in a group. 

Second, we can make the environment socially stimulating 
in other ways. In college where there are important jobs to be 
done by students working together, social relations flourish. 
Among the projects on which students working together have 
gained friends and self-confidence are these: the orientation of 
freshmen; a party given by freshmen for upperclassmen; a 
service project in the community or for the benefit of a war- 
devastated area; a building, decorating, or gardening project. A 
goal which the students recognize as worth while is the dynamo 
of a successful group. 

Third, we can handle the administrative aspects in such a 
way as to foster student initiative and provide a variety of 
experiences to meet every student’s needs. This involves sur- 
veying student needs for group experiences, helping them to 
form groups, keeping a social calendar to prevent conflicts in 
place and time, publicizing activities, and counseling individuals 
to make sure that each student makes connections with the 
activities he needs and to which he can contribute. It is also 
the dean’s administrative responsibility to discover adult lead- 
ership in the school and in the community, and to help these 
adult consultants to increase their understanding and skill. 

It is of great importance that the composition of the group 
be such as to bring together students who will stimulate one 
another favorably; contribute varied information, points of 
view, and skills; and make progress in working toward the 
group goal. Ideally, the grouping should be made on the basis 
of “diagnosis of individual needs and abilities.” It is sometimes 
necessary to provide group therapy for seriously disturbed in- 
dividuals—to place them in a conditioned environment which 
they are able to handle. Thus, in an accepting atmosphere, they 
can give expression to feelings that they have been suppressing 
or directing into destructive channels—an experience that will 
enable them later to adjust themselves to normal groups. 
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Fourth, we can gain a better understanding of the forces 
influencing interaction in student groups. Some’ of these are 
the composition of the group—the verbal ability, personality, 
biases, antagonisms, and interests of the individual members; 
the way in which each member perceives the group, his own 
position in it, and the positions of the other members; the 
members’ previous experience in groups; the traditions asso- 
ciated with the particular group; the contagion of one mem- 
ber’s example in a susceptible group. The intensity of the 
members’ interest in the goal and the way in which the goal was 
determined also influence the quality of the group process. The ` 
group must be considered as 


an extremely complex, shifting web of interpersonal relations 
describable in terms of such dimensions as conflict, reinforce- 
ment, contagion, resistance, goal-direction, frustration, efficiency, 
expectancy, productivity, and the like.7 


There are group determinants of individual behavior and indi- 
vidual determinants of group behavior. 

Fifth, we can encourage more self-direction and more initia- 
tive on the part of every member of the group. We can expect 
` every member to assume from time to time a leadership role 
rather than remaining constantly a follower who looks to the 
leader for direction. This implies a permissive attitude on the 
Part of the sponsor or other person in the position of leadership, 
Somewhat comparable to the approach of the skillful interviewer 
who creates a relationship in which the student is stimulated to 
use the resources within himself. In an atmosphere conducive 
to self-direction one is able to gain insight, resolve his own 
conflicts, and plan hopefully and specifically for the future. For 
Some persons this permissive attitude comes naturally. Others 
find it almost impossible to be permissive; it is much easier for 
them to give verbal assistance. 

At times it is effective to divide the whole group into small 
8roups, as in the “66 discussion” or “buzz session.” These 
small subgroups consist of about six members who discuss 
a 


“Herbert A. Thelen, “Group Dynamics in Instruction: Principle of Least 
Group Size,” School Review, 57:139 (March, 1949). 
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some definite question or problem for a short time—about six 
to ten minutes. This procedure greatly increases the amount 
of self-directive participation. Each small group should include 
at least two members who have already learned some of the 
techniques of creative group discussion and do not have to 
depend on the leader for constant guidance. One of these may 
study the interaction in the group while the other serves as 
leader of the discussion. Later they may reverse their roles. 
The observer makes all the members more aware of what is 
going on in the group. The responsibility of the leader is to 
“help a group define its own problems, organize itself intelli- 
gently for production, and to train its own members to better 
carry out group responsibilities.” ° 

Sixth, we can help students acquire the two kinds of skills 
needed in successful group work: (1) those demanded by a 
particular activity, for example, in a committee whose job is to 
publicize an activity by means of posters, the ability to draw 
and letter or to suggest solutions for the problem under con- 
sideration; and (2) the skills of working together for a com- 
mon goal. Among the latter are the skills of listening to other 
persons and incorporating their ideas into one’s own thinking; 
expressing one’s ideas clearly and concisely and relating them 
to what has already been said; taking the tension out of situa- 
tions; helping members of the group to contribute freely and 
to feel successful and happy by highlighting the positive part 
of their contributions, however small this is ; integrating various 
points of view into a synthesis that helps the group move for- 
ward in their thinking. Other group skills are those of helping 
the group to appraise the limits of action possible for them and 
to use the group-decision technique, when appropriate, to assure 
action. The ideal group would be composed of individuals each 
of whom has one of these important skills and feels a responsi- 
bility for using it. 

Students can best acquire these skills in carefully chosen 
small groups to which persons thoroughly acquainted with 


8 Leland P. Bradford, “Introduction” to “The Dynamics of the Discussion 
Group,” Journal of Social Issues, 4: 3-4 (Spring, 1948). 
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group-work methods serve as consultants. Such a leader, sit- 
ting in with the group, can occasionally make casual suggestions 
concerning methods of working together, for example: “Do you 
think that a reason for lack of interest in a club may be that 
the members do not have a common goal toward which to work 
together?” “What happens to a group when new members 
enter? Do they change the group or does it remain the same?” 
“It’s a good idea for the secretary to jot down the names and 
addresses of members in case we need to get in touch with one 
another.” By his friendliness and respect for each member 
tegardless of his contribution; by his comments, questions, 
syntheses, “feed backs,” or summaries of the group’s thinking; 
and by the consideration which he shows for each member’s 
Contribution, the sponsor of the student activity demonstrates 
group work skills which each member of the group should 
eventually learn. He may also help inexperienced groups at 
first by defining their specific goals and helping them to outline 
appropriate procedures. As they become more experienced, they 
will learn to set their own goal and to develop it as they pro- 
ceed. Eventually, every member will develop a sensitivity to the 
forces influencing interaction in the group, to the needs of the 
group, and to the relative merits of various ways of meeting 
these needs. The success of the group is to be measured by 
the increased responsibility which each member takes for fur- 
thering the group purpose, and by the changes in his behavior 
and idea of his role in the group. 

Seventh, we can help our students evaluate their group 
experiences. Evaluation should consider evidence of growth in 
the skills of working together as well as of improvement in 
the products of the group endeavor. For example, a drama 
club should be evaluated not only by a successful play, but also 
by the growth of all its members in self-direction, self-esteem, 
8toup-work skills, and social sensitivity. The data for this 
kind of evaluation may be obtained from introspective reports 
by the members, as well as from those of a group observer and 
4 recorder of the group process. Thelen suggested that the 


pever of the group process may make such suggestions as 
ese: 
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I wonder if all of us really see what Joe is driving at there. 
I feel that each of us may have a somewhat different idea as 


to what our problem really is at this point. 


We have just agreed that thus and so seems to be the best thing 


to suggest to the class as a whole, but I wonder how strongly all 
of us really feel that way. 


It seems to me that Mary’s ideas are very helpful but that her 


talking so much is keeping some of the other people from ex- 
pressing their ideas. I wonder if this is right.® 


The observer, like the leader, serves the group. He watches 


the way the group works and reports toward the end of the 
meeting what he has seen. The observer may focus his atten- 
tion on the following questions: 


Was the physical setting favorable to interaction in the group? 

Did comments pass freely among all the members of the 
group? 

Was the goal worth while and clearly stated? 

What methods were used for reaching it? 

What did the leader do to facilitate the process? 

What was the effect of his behavior on the group? 

What did the members do to facilitate or hinder the group’s 
progress? 

What forces helped or hindered the group in reaching its 
goal? 


The purpose of the observer’s report is to stimulate the 


students to improve the quality of their group experiences. It 
makes them more aware of what their group can accomplish; 
it gives them a basis for analysis of interpersonal conflict, 
waste motion, and the individual’s responsibility for the prog- 
ress of the group. Almost twenty years ago Marion Brown, at 
University High School, University of California, was advocat- 
ing what she called a “post mortem’’—a critical analysis of an 
event, a committee session, or a club meeting for the purpose of 
making the next one still better. 


All the members may fill out a post-meeting evaluation scale 


including material that would answer such questions as: 


© Herbert A, Thelen, op. cit., p. 146. 
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What do you think this group was trying to accomplish 
today? 

In what ways do you think they progressed toward their 
goal ? 

Did you find yourself wanting to say things during the meet- 
ing that you didn’t actually say? 

To what extent were the things you personally hoped to get 
out of the meeting different from what you felt the group 
was trying to accomplish? 


To summarize, we can greatly improve the quality of our 
Student group activities by making the physical environment 
more conducive to friendliness, by helping student groups find 
important jobs to do, and by giving students opportunities to 
do them together. We can study more intently the growing 
Science of group dynamics and learn more about the forces 
Operating in groups and the techniques by which one may facili- 
tate the group process, without dominating it. We can recog- 
nize the need for helping all students to acquire the skills of 
working together and of observing the group process for the 
Purpose of continually improving it. A few more concrete 
Suggestions will be given about certain aspects of the dynamics 
of groups, administrative essentials, and the group work process. 


The Dynamics of Groups.—The basis of the individual’s 
associations in both formal and informal groups is the attitudes 
he has toward the other members. He may feel a positive 
attraction toward one or more members of the group; toward 
Others he may have negative feelings of rejection. A person 
Who feels unchosen will frequently express his liking for the 
Natural leader who cares about all the members of his group 
and takes a constructive attitude toward them. Interaction 
Within a group is influenced’ by many other forces, such as the 
Nature of the group’s goal; environmental pressures, demands, 
and limitations; the leader’s knowledge and skill in group work. 

,_ The “social atom” is the term used by J. L. Moreno for a 
diagram which shows an individual in all his human relations,2° 
m — 


* Leslie D, Zeleny, “A Note on the Social Atom—an Illustration,” Soci- 
metry, 12: 341-43 (November, 1949). 
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Its study is essential in understanding a person. It pictures how 
a person has attempted to get the social experiences he needs 
and to work out his personal fulfillment through associations 
with others. 

The motivation for forming these relationships is self-reali- 
zation or self-actualization. The individual student seeks, or 
may be placed in, a group that will enable him to engage in 
varied activities which contribute to his personal development 
and for which he is ready and eager. 

A democratic atmosphere allows members to act on their 
own motivations. So does a laissez faire atmosphere. But there 
is this difference: in the laissez faire group there is little or no 
leadership; in the democratic group there are order and organi- 
zation instead of chaos, Both autocracy and democracy require 
discipline and organization ; both have certain goals in view. 
But in the democratic group the goals are set up by the mem- 
bers, whereas in the autocratic group they are imposed upon 
the members by the leader. The type of motivation is therefore 
different in the two cases. Cliques are more frequent in regi- 
mented, authoritarian atmospheres which prohibit informal 
associations outside the organized groups. When denied these 
more intimate personal relationships, individuals seek to estab- 
lish “closed” formations within the organized groups. 

The feelings of attraction and repulsion among students on 
the college campus may be revealed by means of the sociometric 
technique. This simple device discloses the feelings which indi- 
viduals have toward association with one another so that the 
psychological position of every member of the group can be 
charted. The sociometric study makes possible an analysis of 
the patterns of choice and rejection which form the tenuous 
network that binds people together in society. 

The method of obtaining information about the bonds of 
feeling in any group is simple. The sociogram for a class, 4 
club, or a dormitory group may be constructed on the basis of 
the answers to such questions as these: “With whom would you 
like to work on a committee?” “Whom would you like to have 
at your table in the dining room?” “With whom would you 
like to spend a week end at the college camp?” “Whom would 
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you choose to live with you in an off-campus boarding house or 
small dormitory unit? Number the names 1, 2, 3 in order of 
your choice.” It is sometimes enlightening to study negative as 
well as positive feelings. This can be done by adding the follow- 
ing kind of request : “Some persons do annoy us sometimes. So 
number 1, 2, 3 the persons you would not choose (for such-and- 
such a purpose).” The student must understand that these ex- 
pressions of choice will actually be carried out. 

A sociogram of the choices within any group may be made 
by charting the responses to the question or questions asked. On 
a sociogram the reader will note how feelings of repulsion and 
attraction are indicated. He will see the marked individual 
differences in the number and direction of choices. Some indi- 
viduals are chosen by none and choose none; others are chosen 
by many and rejected by none. There are those who choose each 
other exclusively, and those who choose but are not chosen by 
others. In some groups a clique will be detected—a closed 
formation, all of whose members choose only one another. A 
study of the sociogram also shows how widely the opportunities 
for leadership have been distributed in the group. The reader 
of the chart can speculate as well upon certain implications as to 
the age of the group, the kind of adult leadership it has had, and 
the amount of hostility within it. 

One must not jump to the conclusion, however, that the 
“most chosen” is necessarily the “best” person. The “over- 
chosen” may have a detrimental influence in a group that is run 
autocratically; he may be a problem in any group. Different 
kinds of leadership find expression in different kinds of groups. 
The “underchosen” may be a person who is supplying ideas to 
the “overchosen.” It is sometimes desirable to be an “‘isolate,” 
apart from the politics of the group. 

Ccurate interpretation of a sociogram is possible only when 
the relations indicated by the written choices are compared with 
the relations actually observed in the group. Actual relations 
have been shown to be different from written choices in some 
groups. Such observation must, of course, be skillfully made: 
1t should not become tangled with interpretation, nor should a 
detail of social behavior be considered apart from its setting. 
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The sociogram has its limitations. As Coyle ™ pointed out, 
“it has only three dimensions to describe an intricate process of 
many dimensions.” The sociogram shows direction of relation- 
ship, but not intensity. It gives a more accurate picture of the 
group than of the individual. If degree of liking and rejection 
of the individual were included in the sociometric study and un- 
limited choice offered, we would probably find no isolates and no 
persons who are completely accepted. Everyone would have 
someone who likes him a little; no one would enjoy full accept- 
ance by everyone. It should also be remembered that socio- 
metric choices are not permanent, especially with young children 
and adolescents. Some recent incident may deflect the choices 
of many toward or away from a particular individual. To inter- . 
pret a sociogram most accurately, other data about the individ- 
uals and the situation are needed.” 

Much more intensive study of the individuals in the group is 
necessary to answer questions such as these: “Why are two or 
more individuals attracted to each other?” “What are the char- 
acteristics of isolates and of natural leaders?” On the basis of 
detailed case studies and comments made about one girl by 
another, Jennings * was able to write significant descriptions of 
adolescent girls showing extremes of rejection and acceptance. 
A similar study of college students would increase our under- 
standing of the kinds of personality that attract or repel others. 

The sociogram is useful in forming groups. One argument 
for using the results of sociometric study in grouping students 
is that good personal relations are basic to cooperation for a 
group purpose. The individual who has won acceptance from 
another person seems to be able to participate more effectively in 
an organized group. Conversely, those who are able to establish 
congenial person-to-person relationships often prove to be indi- 
viduals who have already learned how to contribute to group 
life. 

11 Grace Longwell Coyle, Group Work with American Youth, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1948, p. 94. $ 

12 Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations, American Council 
on Education, Washington, 1948. 


13 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation (rev. ed.), Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., New York, 1950. 
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For this reason, it is usually wise to try to place everyone 
near some person or persons he has chosen, even though these 
may be his second or third choice. This placement also gives the 
person who has been chosen a relationship in which he feels 
accepted. Each should, however, have opportunities for form- 
ing new associations. To accomplish this, the leader should place 
at the table, in the committee, or in the dormitory unit some per- 
sons who were not chosen by any of the others. Thus the isolate 
or the member of a clique has a chance to discover that persons 
in whom he has previously had little or no interest are fun to be 
with. It is usually a mistake to try to separate persons who have 
formed close associations. Mere physical removal will not result 
in a psychological separation. It is better to make them part of 
a larger social configuration. By giving everybody something 
that he wants, the leader provides for a measure of acceptance 
which seems to make it easier for the individual to establish 
wider communication. 

In addition to providing for satisfying personal relations in 
the group, the leader has other aspects of group dynamics to 
consider. He should recognize the value of heterogeneity, 
Varied personalities may each make a unique and valuable con- 
tribution to the whole. When the group is structured so that 
individuals profit by association with others and can make varied 
contributions toward achieving the goals of the group, the stage 
18 set for beneficial interaction among the members. 

The interaction in any group can be improved if there is con- 
tinuous study of the leader’s behavior as well as that of the mem- 
bers, and of the effect of both on the achievement of the group 
goal. Every group should have an “observer” who studies its 
Interaction and makes a special contribution to its discussions of 
Ways of improving its functioning. 


Administrative Essentials.—As already suggested, the suc- 
cess of the group depends in part upon how the members are 
Selected and whether the activity is suitable for them. These 
considerations are both an administrative and a counseling re- 
SPonsibility. Other administrative essentials of effective group 
Work will be briefly presented in the following chapter. 
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The Group-Work Process——Whether “all things work 
together for good” in a group depends largely on the skill with 
which the group-work process is carried on. The essentials of 
this process are as follows: 


1. The members plan the program together, with the leader 
serving as consultant. 

2. The goals or purposes they evolve out of their needs and 
interests are their goals and purposes and appeal to all the 
members as being worth while. 

3. All participate in the group enterprise. There is neither 
domination on the part of the leader nor a laissez faire 
atmosphere in which leadership approaches zero. 

4, Each member feels a personal responsibility for the suc- 
cess of the group enterprise. 

5. All engage in creative activities with a minimum of com- 
petition; everyone experiences success. 

6. The leader gives encouragement and approval, whenever 
possible, to the group rather than to individual members; 
thus cooperative effort is encouraged. 

7. The atmosphere of the group is friendly, informal, and 
democratic. 


Group work tries to make constructive use of the interrela- 
tions among members to bring about individual growth and 
development. The good of the individual member is uppermost. 
However, the aim of group work is to develop socialized groups 
as well as socialized individuals. 


Relation Between Group Work and Counseling 


The emphasis thus far in this chapter has been on the use of 
the group as an instrument for the personality development and 
social adjustment of the individual member. This development 
takes place through the personal associations and interactions of 
students working together for socially desirable ends. The 
counseling service has the same aims. In a face-to-face relation- 
ship, the counselor helps the individual student to discover and 
develop his potentialities and to work out more satisfying 
human relationships. 
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Counseling touches group work at many points. An inter- 
view with a prospective member is a valuable prelude to the 
group experience. In such an interview the leader may learn 
about the student’s home background, his expectations with re- 
spect to the group, and his feeling about the group. For exam- 
ple, one girl made this significant remark: “Girls don’t like me. 
I don’t know what to do when I’m with girls.” By observing 
the student in the group, the leader can obtain useful counsel- 
ing information: he can note what kind of first impression the 
Student makes, his appearance and manner, his special abilities 
and interests, as well as whether he tends to be aloof, to 
dominate, or to refuse cooperation. An examination of the stu- 
dent's cumulative personnel record will yield information on his 
academic standing, his work experience, and other matters 
relevant to his good adjustment in the group. 

The student group offers opportunities for helping individ- 
uals who shy away from counseling procedures, who resist the 
idea of going to a counselor with their personal problems. They 
feel at home with friends in the group and, without being con- 
Scious of the group’s dynamics, are led to change for the better. 

Personal problems that arise in the group must often be 
treated on an individual basis apart from the group. The leader 
of the group may sometimes call on specialized services to meet 
the needs of individuals. The counselor, on his part, needs to 
have an understanding of the student’s behavior in social situa- 
tions; he cannot interpret the student’s feelings and conduct 
Without knowing something about the influence of the groups of 
which he is a member, 

The counselor often turns to campus groups to give students 
Certain experiences that they need. By contact with other 
leaders, and even through direct observation if it can be done 
Naturally and unobtrusively, he studies the available groups and 
introduces the individual into the group from which he will gain 
most benefit and to which he can make his best contribution. He 
May even Tequest that special groups be formed to meet the 
Reeds of some of his counselees. Such groups offer these indi- 
Viduals Opportunities for personal development of which they 
would otherwise be deprived. In the group they can channel 
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pent-up feelings into constructive activities. Many a student has 
modified his behavior, and possibly his personality, as a result of 
observing the effects of his behavior on others. In these and 
many other ways, group leaders and counselors cooperate to 
help members achieve better adjustment. (See pp. 25 and 158.) 

Group workers, however, should not try to become case 
workers. Moyle ** has pointed out that the group leader does 
not deal with deep-seated emotional problems. There are three 
reasons for this: (1) he does not possess the judgment and 
training required for diagnosis and deep therapy; (2) he may 
jeopardize his own status with the group by giving special con- 
sideration to one member; and (3) he may create tension be- 
tween the member who seeks counseling and other members of 
the group; the latter may no longer accept one who has a special 
relation with the leader. When the behavior of certain members 
seriously interferes with the group’s activity, the group leader 
tries to win their cooperation. The counselor recognizes that 
some of these cases of problem behavior involve disturbances of 
personality that cannot be treated through group experiences but 
require individual treatment over a long period of time. At- 
tempting to rehabilitate such an individual as a member of the 
group may do more harm to the group than good to the indi- 
vidual. 

An example will make more concrete the relationship between 
group work and counseling. In a small teachers’ college ** many 
students came from isolated farms and small villages. They 
were shy, ill at ease, and homesick. Faculty members and “big 
sisters” had not succeeded in drawing them into college life. In 
fact, some of the shy girls had withdrawn more than ever after 
having been taken to college parties by their “big sisters.” 

Faculty members and “big sisters,” however, were able to 
discover the girls most in need of help. There were eight of 
them, none of whom had ever belonged to a club or group activ- 


14 H, B. Moyle, “Some Psychiatric Comments on Group Work, ” The 
Group in Education, Recreation, and Social Work, 8:2-4 (January, 1946). 

15 Marjory Bateman, “Personality Development through Group Activities,” 
Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women, 9:84-85 (January, 


1936). 
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ity in high school. Not one of them was in the habit of joining 
-in class discussions, even though all had above-average intelli- 
gence. j 
`. The faculty and “big sisters” decided to enroll these girls in 
volleyball, a sport demanding only easily learned skills within 
the range of every member, but difficult enough to hold their 
interest—an activity that requires cooperation and is fun even 
for a beginner. 
The members of the teams were likewise selected with care. 
Two of the shy girls were placed on a team with six other fresh- 
men who were also beginners at volleyball but were friendly and 
asy to get acquainted with. The leaders, too, who were upper- 
class majors in physical education, were selected on the basis of 
their enthusiasm, friendliness, and understanding of shy fresh- 
men. In a preliminary meeting the leaders discussed their main 
objectives for these groups. 

At first, following their usual pattern of behavior, the shy 
girls hung back, saying they had never played before, did not 
know what to do, and did not care about learning anyway. The 
leaders accepted their feelings and suggested that they watch for 
a while, and join in whenever they wanted to. When the shy 
girls saw that none of the others could catch and throw the ball 
any better than they could, that no one was criticized, that the 
others were having fun, and that no pressure was put on them, 
they gradually joined in and soon lost themselves in the activity, 

There were opportunities for the shy girls to have friendly 
Contacts with the leaders and with the other freshmen in walk- 

ing across campus before and after the games and during the 
rest periods when they all sat on the floor and talked. The 
leaders also noted the skills with which the shy girls had diffi- 
culty and gave them special instructions before and after prac- 
tice periods in order to build their self-confidence by making 
them the most skillful players in the group. 

At the end of four weeks! a beginners’ tournament was 
planned, Everyone on the seven teams was asked to play, but no 
One was forced. When the shy girls started backing out, the 
Other girls urged them to play, assuring them that they were 

| heeded. This urging and group approval, coming from their 


wa 
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fellow team members, helped to establish the shy girls’ self- 
confidence. Five of the eight girls agreed to play and the other 
three offered to be timekeepers and scorers. Their feelings of 
personal worth and their satisfaction in belonging to a group 
from whom they had won approval and affection were intensi- 
fied by their experiences in the tournament itself. 

The nine weeks of volleyball were followed by nine weeks of 
folk dancing, in which many of the same girls participated. 

Continued observation of the shy girls during the year 
showed the following desirable changes in their behavior : 


BEFORE THE Group AFTER THE GROUP 
EXPERIENCE EXPERIENCE 
1. Would not discuss or recite All would recite and a few en- 
in classes. tered voluntarily into class dis- 
cussions, 
2. Had no friends; were always Every girl had at least one 
alone on the campus. friend. 


3. Belonged to no student ac- All had joined at least one club. 
tivities or clubs, 


4. Disliked games and sports. Liked volleyball and folk danc- 
ing. 
5. Attended no parties or other Attended corridor parties in the 
social activities. dormitory and some large 
social affairs. 
6. Wanted to leave college. Looked forward to the sopho- 
more year, 


The following are a few questions by which to test the sound- 
ness of relationships between counseling and group work: 


1. Does the group worker cooperate with the counselor in 
forming and developing groups to meet individual needs; 
does the group worker place individuals in the kinds of 
groups indicated by the counselor? 

2. Does the group worker use the relationships developed 
during the group-work process to help individuals with 
their less serious personal problems? 

3. Does the group worker obtain counseling service for 
members whose needs cannot be met by group activity? 
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4. Does the group worker hold individual or small-group 
conferences with student leaders and members for the 
purpose of helping them contribute more effectively to the 
group—for example, a conference with a student chairman 
to help him improve his technique of leading group dis- 
cussion? 

5. Do counselors and group leaders get together to discuss 
their common problems and opportunities? 


The Role of the Adult Leader 


What does the adult leader do to facilitate the group-work 
Process? How does he contribute to the self-realization of the 
individual members and the accomplishment of the group pur- 
pose? Eiow does the leader guide the interaction among mem- 
bers that takes place in any group? How, through his under- 
standing of the meaning of behavior and the processes of group 
experience, can he influence this interaction in such a way as to 
meet the needs of individuals and help the group as a whole 
toward some satisfying achievement? 

The role of the adult leader will vary somewhat with the 
group. “Leadership should be tailormade.” Although he will 
always think of leadership as a shared responsibility, he will be 
more active in some groups than in others. Groups that are 
inexperienced in group techniques will need instruction from the 
leader. The adult who has to play the role of technical expert 
as well as group worker in a photography club, or other activity 
Involving special knowledge and skill, will be more active than 
the leader who can call in an expert when the group needs one. 

Despite variations in group needs, the adult leader of a col- 
lege group facilitates the group-work process as a guide, as a 
consultant and resource, as a strategist, and as a specialist in 
8roup dynamics, 

As a guide, the adult leader shares his philosophy with the 
8roup. He brings into the discussion points of view which the 
Students would not have recognized themselves. He projects 
their thinking into new areas. He helps them to see how mem- 
bers of the faculty and other persons outside the group view the 
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problem under consideration. He may interpret faculty mem- 
bers and students to each other. When the group is inexperi- 
enced, he helps student leaders improve their techniques of co- 
operative planning, group discussion, and committee work. This 
he may do by guiding them in the ongoing group activity, by 
talking with them individually, or by offering courses in leader- 
ship. For example, he may improve discussion in a group by 
making a running commentary on a particular discussion, point- 
ing out good and poor performances on the part of members as 
well as of the student leader. Or he may talk with the leader 
individually and help him to see how important it is for him to 
help each member grow and develop as a person. The best rela- 
tionship is developed when the adult leader and the members 
learn together. 

As consultant and resource, the adult leader participates as a 
member of the group, more experienced in certain respects than 
some of the other members. The students seek his suggestions 
on certain problems, weigh them, and act upon them, if they 
seem practical. The leader may further a group project by pro- 
viding equipment and supplies, by supplying information not 
available to the members, and by making suggestions when the 
group is at an impasse. He can frequently make members aware 
of the significance of drudgery or routine work in the actual 
accomplishment of the project in hand. 

The adult leader takes only as much responsibility for the 
success of the group project as the situation requires. He gives 
as much responsibility to the members as they can carry. He lets 
them make their own decisions. He is a guide, not a dictator. 
Though he may tactfully help the group to move into more con- 
structive channels, he never dominates the situation or arbi- 
trarily reverses student decisions. It is so easy for the sponsor 

, to do too much of the planning, suggesting, and managing him- 
self, thus depriving students of the very experience they need. 

As strategist, the adult leader gets an activity started 
promptly when enthusiasm is high; he does not let initial interest 
peter out. He builds on the strengths in the situation. He helps 
members develop flexible standards and goals, rather than hard 
and fast rules. By maintaining a democratic atmosphere in the 
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group—an atmosphere of friendliness, good will, and coopera- 
tion for a common purpose—he secures wholehearted interest in 
the group project. By providing for progression of experiences, 
he meets individual needs. For example, if there is a student 
from an isolated farm home who has had little previous oppor- 
tunity to develop social skills, he may put her on a small recep- 
tion committee which will afford her both instruction and prac- 
tice in meeting and introducing the group’s guests. He may 
place an overaggressive student in a group of dominant person- 
alities who will make it necessary for him to listen and cooperate, 
In matters of routine, once the social nature of the group is 
established, he does not hesitate to see that the group’s objec- 
tives are reached with a minimum of waste motion. 

The adult leader uses the question technique to clarify and 
attain the group's goals: What are your needs? Does your pres- 
ent program meet them? How could this event or program have | 
been handled better? He lets past mistakes die, and directs stu- 
dents’ attention to the future. 

Recognizing that records are very useful to new chairmen or 
Officers, he encourages students to keep a journal of each activ- 
ity. Thus as time goes on, the group is able to prevent diffi- 
culties by anticipating them and doing what is necessary to pre- 
vent them. He is careful about finances; he makes sure that the 
treasurer has filed his budget in the office and is competently 
Supervised, 

Techniques such as the above constitute the means by which 
the leader can obtain the desired results. But the leader is con- 
cerned also with long-term planning—with a particular activity 
aS part of the total group-work program and part of the stu- 
dent’s total college education. Planning is important; inter- 
action leading to personality development does not occur if there 
1S confusion due to poor planning of details and failure to 
anticipate difficulties. The competent leader coordinates, 

Sa specialist in group dynamics, the adult leader employs 
methods similar to those used by the individual counselor and 
Psychotherapist, He is constantly sensitive to the needs and feel- 
ings of the individual members of the group. He accepts and 
Teflects their feelings. He is also sensitive to the movement in 
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the group as a whole and perceives subtle changes in the social 
atmosphere. He studies the meaning of these changes. 

Alert to detect capabilities in individuals, he helps all mem- 
bers to recognize and develop their potentialities. He recognizes 
the limitations of all and finds a place for everyone; he helps 
each member discover a role which he can play in the group; he 
presents these roles so attractively that they are accepted with 
enthusiasm. By giving the members opportunities to try them- 
selves out, he helps them to learn what they can do and to 
develop their talents. Occasionally, he interprets certain group 
behavior to the members. He understands human behavior ; he 
appreciates the social value of every member, and recognizes the 
social pressures that are affecting their lives. But he is not 
intrusive. 

If individuals are having difficulty in adjusting to the group, 
the adult leader recognizes their need for special counseling and 
tactfully makes it available. Sometimes talking a situation over 
individually with the leader or in a group discussion helps indi- 
viduals gain the insight they need. A psychodrama or socio- 
drama may be still more useful in helping members work out 
better relations in the group. These group-work procedures are 
the heart of the adult leader’s work. 

Much has been written about the leader’s personality. As a 
person, the leader is friendly; he is a real person; he has a sense 
of humor ; he understands young people and is able to enter their 
world. He is firm but kind, carries out what he says he will do, 
is patient enough to let students work things out for themselves 
even when they fumble. He is versatile and flexible. However, 
he can lead only in his own best way. That is why effective 
leaders are found to exhibit so wide a variety of personalities. 

Effectual leadership of student groups can be increased by 
careful selection of sponsors and by in-service education in 
group work. First, the leaders’ jobs in the various groups should 
be analyzed. Before agreeing to sponsor a club, adults want to 
know what the position entails. The recruiting of leaders in- 
volves knowledge of the special interests and abilities of the 
college staff. Those who have had experience in group-work 
organizations are usually much better prepared to sponsor col- 
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lege groups than are faculty members who have had only aca- 
demic training and experience. Recruiting is related to training, 
A person who would make an excellent leader is often very much 
aware of his inadequacy and hesitates to accept the responsibil- 
ity unless he knows that some help is available. The most effec- 
tive methods of leadership education have been found to be those 
which enable the members of the learning group to experience 
democratic group-work procedures as well as to study and 
evaluate them.’® Among these methods are observation of many 
leaders—good and poor—in various group situations; the use 
of group-work films; discussions ‘of objectives and methods; 
experience in committee work; and practice in sociodrama or 
role-playing techniques. Multiple methods of education for 
leadership are more effective than a single method. 


The Development of Student Leaders 


The adult leader may consider himself most successful when 
the group can continue its activity without him; this is a sign 
that he has developed leadership in the group. Student leaders 
will be of different types. Some will have an important influence 
on the group without being in positions of leadership. Respon- 
sibility for active leadership should be passed, like a ball, from 
member to member. Leadership arises out of group life in 
response to needs within the group. Individuals who emerge as 
leaders in one group may not play a similar role in another. 
Leadership ideally is a process “in which relatively many 
share.” 17 For example, in one situation, the girls who were 
chosen by many as council members facilitated the exchange of 
ideas, secured more responsibilities for their constituents, took 
definite stands on what they considered right, and helped average 
members to discover and develop their own abilities. They 
showed faith in others’ abilities “by ‘taking it for granted’ that 


€y can and want to contribute to their own development and 
Ss: 
* Alex Bavelas and Kurt Lewin, “Training in Democratic Leadership,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 37: 115-19 (January, 1942). 
Helen Hall Jennings, “Leadership and Sociometric Choice,” Sociom- 
etry, 10:32-49 ) February, 1947), 
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to the life of the community.” They were able to establish rap- 
port quickly with many different personalities and to win their 
confidence under varying conditions. Their influence on the 
conduct and personality of all the members was beneficial. 

Although natural leaders differ widely in personality, they 
have certain qualities in common. They have confidence in 
themselves, but are relatively free from self-interest. They feel 
“uncomfortable” when others are “left out.” This concern for 
the welfare of others is at the heart of the natural leader’s ability 
to relate members to one another in constructive and satisfying 
ways, to help each individual achieve self-respect, and to improve 
the social milieu. 

The success of group work on the campus depends to a large 
extent on the personnel worker’s ability to enlist the natural 
leaders in the informal social curriculum of the college. The 
coordinator of student activities should guard against selecting 
a natural leader and forcing him to serve an administrative 
authority. This is a sure way of creating a “problem leader” 
whose loyalties to his fellow students conflict with his loyalties 
to an organized authority. 

The following are some practical considerations relating to 
the selection and development of student leaders : 


Understanding the Qualifications for Different Positions of 
Leadership.—tIn faculty-student discussions the basic require- 
ments for leaders can be agreed upon. These qualifications for 
different kinds of student leadership should be recognized by the 
students who nominate and elect their leaders. Selection is the 
first step in the development of able student leaders. 

Nominating committees should have information about indi- 
vidual students. A committee needs to know who are the natural 
leaders, as indicated by observation and sociometric tests, what 
previous experience in leadership selected individuals have had, 
and which students need certain leadership experiences. This 
kind of information is as important as knowledge of the candi- 
dates’ special abilities and skills. 


Experience in Groups under Effective Leadership.—Every 
member of a group should at some time have an opportunity to 
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assume a position of leadership. Thus’ the rigid distinction be- 
tween leader and follower is broken down. The value of holding 
Positions of leadership should be discussed from the standpoint 
of personal development as well as service to the group. 

Participation in groups under effective leadership while in 
college is a valuable experience for future leaders. Students see 
for themselves the difference between leadership service and 
mere officeholding. They learn techniques of leadership by see- 
ing them demonstrated, : 


Acquiring Some Special Skill—Encouraging an individual 
to gain proficiency in some special skill or hobby may help him 
achieve a position of leadership. The student who is outstand- 
ing in some respect is usually sought out by an interest group or 
by a committee from a larger organization. 


Evaluation of the Group Activities of the Past Year.—A fter 
officers for student organizations have been elected in the spring, 
it is helpful for them to meet with the outgoing leaders. In these 
evaluation sessions, the present and former leaders appraise 
the group activities of the past year. They note difficulties and 
how they were or could have been overcome, as well as worth- 
while features that should be continued. They review the values 
of the particular group and assess the extent to which they have 
been realized. 


Summer Study.—The new leaders continue their education 
for leadership during the summer by reading such books and 
articles related to group work and leadership as the following: 

Bararn, Virernta, and McKown, Harry C., So You Were 
Elected! McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1946. 264 pp. 
Covre, Grace, Group Work with American Youth, Harper & 


Bros., New York, 1948. 270 pp. 
De Huszar, Grorce B., Practical Applications of Democracy. 
| Harper & Bros., New York, 1945. 140 pp. 


Student Leadership Courses.—Courses dealing with prob- 
lems of leadership are most helpful at the time when students 
come face to face with these problems. In some institutions 
there are Separate courses for different kinds of officers—presi- 
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dents, secretaries, treasurers. In other institutions all types of 
leaders attend the same course. In still others, all meet together 
for part of the time and separate for more specific training. 
Leaders need to know parliamentary procedures, discussion 
techniques, how to keep records and make reports. They need to 
be familiar with resources in the school and community. It 
would be helpful for them to know some of the newer group 
techniques, stich as the sociodrama and sociometry. 

Courses for leaders should canvass the opportunities for 
service in the community, as well as other means of enriching 
students’ experience. The worldwide significance of discussions , 
of national and international problems and of service projects 
for people in other lands should also be recognized. Student 
leaders should be impressed with the central importance of creat- 
ing situations in which others can be successful and gain a sense 
of growth. 

Student leaders frequently need help in budgeting their time. 
After keeping a record of their daily activities for several days 
they can consider in a realistic way such questions as these. 


What use do I make of my time? 

What changes would be desirable? 

What additional activities, if any, would be valuable? Which 
should I drop? 


One successful leadership training course, conducted by 
Harold Hand at Stanford University, took the form of a 
seminar on student activities! The members gathered and 
summarized information on student activities in many colleges 
in the United States. Through this project they gained an 
understanding of student activities that made a real difference 
in the quality of student life on their own campus. 

At the Ohio State University, Assistant Dean of Women 
Kathryn L. Hopwood worked with a committee from the 
Women’s Self Government Association on a Leadership Train- 
ing Period. They decided to hold two sessions in the spring for 
women who had been elected to offices in various campus organ- 


18 Harold C. Hand, Campus Activities. Prepared by the Stanford Student 
Leadership Seminar. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 
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izations for the next year. The first session dealt with essentials 
of leadership and the second with parliamentary procedure. 
Three documents that were developed in this venture—the Pre- 
view of the Leadership Training Period, the form filled out by 
the members of the group, and the self-appraisal check list used 
later in the discussion—may be found in Appendix E. 


Concluding Statement 


Informal student activities are an intrinsic part of college 
education and the “better half” of personnel work. They con- 
stitute the social curriculum; they are a laboratory for the devel- 
opment of personality. There is a tendency for the recognized 
curriculum and the “extracurriculum” to become welded to- 
gether into a total pattern of experience, which adds up toa 
college education, This unified curriculum should provide for a 
Progression of experience from high school to college and 
throughout the college years—progression in the sense of a 
widening of interests, greater ability to take responsibility, in- 
creased facility in human relations, and more creative use of per- 
sonal resources. The proof of the success of extraclass activities 
is in the behavior of the students as they progress through col- 
lege and enter vocations and family and community life. 
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Th published accounts relating to the so-called extracurricular 
Activities in colleges and universities, very little attention has 
cen given to the group-work process by means of which indi- 


Vidual students are helped to develop their best potentialities, 
241 
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Instead, the large majority of articles and published investiga- 
tions have dealt with the organization, administration, and con- 
tent of the extracurricular activities. Surveys of the number, 
kinds, and persistence of clubs; plans for financing the program; 
suggested ways of coordinating the various activities ; studies of 
the extent and patterns of student participation and factors re- 
lating to student participation in government—these were ap- 
parently the topics of most concern to educators until recently. 

By 1936, many investigations of the relationship between 
participation in group activities and other factors—scholarship, 
intelligence, remunerative work, and “success in life’”’—had been 
reported. Later investigations, although more carefully set up, 
have not modified the conclusion that in general membership, 
and especially leadership, in these informal groups are associated 
with superior scholarship and good mental ability. Individual 
deviations from this general tendency, however, were not suffi- 
ciently recognized in 1936. 

Before the end of 1936, the first investigations into the dy- 
namics of group action had begun to appear. At this time, 
observational techniques for the measurement of interaction 
among the individuals in a class or group were developed by 
Arrington, Fransler, Wrightstone, Pistor, and others. The 
sociometric test had already been used by Moreno and his asso- 
ciates in grouping girls at the New York Training School for 
Girls at Hudson, New York. These new developments in study- 
ing the interaction within a group, however, had not begun to 
permeate group activities in schools and colleges. 

During the decade from 1936 to 1946, a number of im- 
portant changes in group activities in educational institutions 
took place. Some of these were continuations of trends noted 
in the previous decade: the incorporation of extracurricular 
activities as an intrinsic part of a total well-balanced program 
of education ; improvement in the records and reports of activi- 
ties ; more progression of experience in activities; and a growing 
demand for better preparation of teachers for their group-work 
responsibilities. Some extra-class activities, notably dramatics, 

TRuth Strang, Group Activities in College and Secondary School (rev. 
ed.), Harper & Bros., New York, 1946. 
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music, and certain elements of work with school publications, 
were incorporated into the regular curriculum as classes in 
dramatics, choral and instrumental work, and journalism. More 
and more recognition has since been given to the educational 
values of the whole life of the school and college, including 
dormitory life and all the informal group activities, 

By 1940, progress was being made in measuring interaction 
among group members. Verbatim records of the actual group 
Process in classes and clubs were reported by Anderson, Baxter, 
Coyle, Pistor, Wrightstone, and others. Price? obtained and 
analyzed stenographic teports of the process by which college 
students developed some of their campus activities. Lewin? and 
his associates developed the “total behavior technique,” using a 
combination of methods for studying the interpersonal relations 
and personal development of participants in certain group activ- 
ities. In this process, observers wrote exact accounts of social 
interaction among the members of the group and made a group- 
Structure analysis and a member-activity analysis. Another 
worker made stenographic records of the conversation during 
the period. These direct observations were supplemented by 
introspective reports made by the leader, the members, and the 
Parents of members. A somewhat similar comprehensive 
method of obtaining “action snapshots” of the group was ap- 
Plied in the California adolescent study in junior and senior 
high schools, The significant experiment in which French * 
ascertained “some of the determinants of the behavior of inter- 
acting individuals in emotional situations” should be repeated in 
different kinds of common campus situations. 

Favorable interaction within a group, which we have char- 
acterized as of prime importance, depends partly on the 
mechanics of administration, the choice of worth-while activi- 
— 

* Louise Price, Creative Group Work on the Campus; a Developmental 
Study of Certain Aspects of Student Life, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1941, Irat 
rt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and Sibylle K. Escalona, Studies in Topo- 

and Vector Psychology, No. 380, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16, 


No, 3 niversi i 
, ty of Iowa Press, Iowa City, 1940, 
* John French, “Disruption and Cohesion of Groups,” Journal of Abnormal 


ond Social Psychology, 36:361-77 (July, 1941). 
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ties, and the use of group-work techniques. For this reason, 
suggestions about the administration of student activities and 
descriptions of procedures which other leaders have employed 
successfully may be generally helpful. 


Administration of a Student Activity Program 


The coordinator of campus activities in a small college is 
often the dean of women or a member of her staff. In a large 
university the coordinator may have some such title as director 
of the bureau of student activities, director of student life, or 
director of the student center. He or she might well be called the 
dean of the social curriculum. Some of the administrative 
responsibilities of this position will be described here. 


Providing Group Experiences That Meet the Needs of All 
Students.—Just as essential as a curriculum that meets the needs 
of all the students admitted to the college or university is a pro- 
gram of outside-of-class activities that provides additional 
experiences basic to the social education and personal develop- 
ment of each student. Moreover, if there is a dearth of suitable. 
groups, the interaction within existing groups is unfavorably 
influenced. For example, if there is only one dramatic club, it 
cannot meet the needs of its diverse members—those who have 
already had experience and want to present a finished perform- 
ance, those who are amateurs and want plenty of practice, and 
those who merely want to have fun by reading informally a 
number of plays. If students with such varied interests belong 
to the one and only dramatic club, many will feel frustrated; 
personal antagonisms and aggressive behavior are likely to crop 
out in the group. If, on the other hand, there are several dra- 
matic clubs with different aims, the members in each will work 
together wholeheartedly; their individual purposes will be fused 
with the common purpose of the group. 

A variety of activities give many students opportunities for 
taking responsibility and for leadership. At Stephens College; 
at one time, there were approximately 180 organized student 
groups. These group activities gave experience in leadership 
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to more than eight hundred students. Every student at Stephens 
was a member of two or more organized groups and participated 
actively in one or more group enterprises. At the University 
of Minnesota in 1950 there were more than four hundred 
organized student activities. During any one year twenty to 
thirty new groups might be formed and as many old groups 
discontinued. Most other colleges and universities of com- 
parable size, however, do not have such a wide diversity of 
group experiences as these two institutions. 

Many of the student activities should be “community cen- 
tered,” as well as meeting individual needs. The total program 
should include cultural, recreational, and social activities—con- 
certs, drama, dance programs, lectures and discussions on 
aspects of contemporary life, radio programs, sports and other 
outdoor recreation, informal social functions. There should be 
many opportunities for the students to participate actively in 
Creative experiences of all kinds. At Stephens College there are 
“creative writing week-ends,” experiences in script writing and 
broadcasting at the radio station, star study, bird study, and 
grooming clinics that contribute to self-confidence and poise, 

Th some situations extraclass activities have been criticized 
for crowding out more serious study. According to this point of 
View, students live in a continual hubbub; they have no time for 
Contemplation. Moreover, if the college campus is so over- 
organized that students have little leisure for informal associa- 
tions in which to develop satisfying relations with one another 
outside the group, the organized groups themselves may suffer. 
This need not be. A balance between organized and unorganized 
groups can be maintained in a total, integrated program of inter- 
telated experiences, 


The Forming of New Groups.—Ideally, the student activities 
on a college or university campus arise out of the needs of the 
Students and are organized by the students themselves. Anyone 
may recognize the need for a new group—several students, an 
Sstablished club that discovers it cannot meet the needs of all its 
members, a class that has become so much interested in a par- 

cular field that it wants to continue study in an informal way. 
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The individual or group desiring to establish the new organiza- 
tion states its purpose, and suggests membership qualifications, 
the general type of program to be followed, and a time and place 
for meetings. This information is submitted to a committee of 
the student council or a special student-faculty group whose 
business it is to consider petitions for forming new clubs. This 
committee considers whether the purpose of the proposed new 
club is consistent with that of the college community, whether 
it fits into the total pattern of outside-of-class activities, and 
how it is likely to affect the well-being of the student body. The 
committee should also consider the twenty-four-hour schedule 
of the students as it now stands, as well as the cultural and 
recreational opportunities of the community. After weighing 
the values, potential contributions, and disadvantages of the new 
club, the committee decides whether to grant it a charter. 

If the charter is granted, a sponsor must be selected. This 
can be done in several ways. Perhaps the group has chosen a 
particular faculty member whom they invite to serve as sponsor; 
if he accepts, the group submits his name for the approval of the 
committee. Or the inter-club council may suggest a sponsor 
who is known to have the group-work point of view and to be 
capable of facilitating desirable learnings in the group. 

The meeting for sponsors planned by the inter-club council 
can help sponsors develop competence in group-work methods. 
This means of growth in service also helps adult leaders to see 
their own group in relation to the social curriculum as a whole. 
Though shaping and controlling club policies are primarily the 
responsibility of the students, they need wise faculty guidance 
and support. 

If the club has a vital purpose that accords with the needs of 
its members, attendance should not be a problem. However, if 
attendance has to be encouraged at first, it will help to send out 
cards stating the date, time, place, and estimated length of the 
meeting, and mentioning some interesting feature to be offered. 
An attractive and permanent meeting place helps to improve 
interest and increase solidarity. This is especially true if the 
members have paid for the club room themselves or have done 
the work of decorating it. 
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Acquainting Students with Opportunities for Participation 
in Campus Activities.—Getting the right student into the right 


| club can be accomplished in several ways. One is through publi- 


cizing the clubs available, another is through personal invitation, 
and the third is through counseling. 

Effective publicity will acquaint all students with the clubs 
that are being formed, their cost and requirements for member- 
ship, their aims and values, the nature and scope of their pro- 
grams, their time and place of meeting, and such other details 
as names of sponsors and student leaders. Clubs can be pub- 
licized by means of announcements and descriptions in the stu- 
dents’ hardbook, by posters, stories in the college paper, a “club 
fair,” assembly programs in which each club presents a skit to 


illustrate its specialty, and open meetings in which students may 


tap, 


pe 


see for themselves the nature of each activity. y 
Personal invitation by fellow students, faculty members, òr 
counselors is the most effective way of getting students into 


beneficial groups: 


Invite them casually to “come along.” . 
Include them in special groups invited by the student advisers. 


When one of the shy students does join a group, introduce him 
to congenial persons and be sure that he has a good time and 
finds some satisfaction in the group experience. 

A card file on the interests and group experiences of each stu- 
dent should be available to club representatives. Such cards give 
Clues as to which students need certain groups or may contribute 
to them; they can then be personally invited to join. 

_ Off-campus students present special problems. In working 
With them, leaders should avoid a condescending attitude of 

doing something for the off-campus student.” By inviting the 
Parents of off-campus students to a social affair during the first 
Week, the college may help them to appreciate the values of stu- 
dent activities and lead them to encourage their sons and daugh- 
ters to participate. Providing social and rest rooms where off- 
ampus students can relax and meet fellow students is another 


_ Way to draw them into the life of the campus. A special adviser 


or off-campus students can help them choose and plan their out- 
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side-of-class activity program and aid house mothers to make 
living in off-campus houses as educationally valuable as possible. 

In the counseling process, the student may consider joining 
one or more student activities that will contribute to the develop- 
ment of his most acceptable self and fit in with the rest of his 
college program. When the extraclass activities are considered 
one of the major divisions of the college, the student naturally 
discusses with his faculty adviser or counselor the social and 
group experiences he feels he needs each semester; these can 
then be incorporated into his total program. 

The counselor should study the assets of the unpopular stu- 
dent and find a group that will meet his needs. He should know 
the twenty-four-hour schedule of popular students in order to 
help them avoid overparticipation. He should study the attitudes 
of students to see that their participation in campus activities 
serves a real need in their lives and is not merely an escape from 
thinking and solving problems, or merely a case of “everybody's 
doing it,” or just something to report on an employment or col- 
lege application blank or in an interview about a job. 

There are various point systems, in which a certain number 
of points are assigned to each student office, and a student is 
allowed to accumulate only so many in a given year. Probably 
these systems do not make much difference in students’ participa- 
tion. However, they may deter those who want to “bite off more 
than they can chew,” and give more students a chance to occupy 
positions of leadership. Perhaps the greatest value of a point 
system lies in the better understanding of each position which is 
gained from an analysis of its duties and the time required to 
perform them. 


Preventing Conflicts Between and Improving the Quality 
of Events.—Each group should be required to file a report with 
the coordinator of student activities before an activity takes 
place. This report should include: 


Name of the organization 

Officers or chairman in charge 
Committees, chairman, and members 
Time and place 
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Chaperones, if any 
Financial budget, if money is to be spent 
Purpose of the event. 


Reports such as this haye several values: 


1. They prevent conflicts in scheduling. 

2. They prevent duplication of events. 

3. They keep college administrators in touch with student 
activities. This is important, because both staff and students 
have responsibilities for a given function: the staff is held 
responsible by the trustees for making sure that student 
activities uphold the reputation of the college; the students 
are responsible for planning and carrying out the activity 
within the limits set by the staff, and with whatever 
assistance they need from the staff. 

4. They provide the college magazine or newspaper with in- 
formation about coming affairs. 

5. They force the group to plan ahead and consider the pur- 
pose for which an event is being held. 


, After the affair has taken place another report should be filed 
in the office of the coordinator of student activities. It should 
Specify : 


The number who actually attended. 

The exact financial outcome. 

The most successful features of the activity. 
Recommendations for committees planning similar events 
in the future. 


Ba a ad 


This evaluative report also has several worth-while aspects: 


1. It helps the committees to appraise their work. 

2. It enables the supervisor to give suggestions to other 
groups, 

3. It helps future committees to improve their activities, 


, Encouraging Over-All Planning.—A joint committee or 
inter-club council or board composed of student representatives, 
faculty sponsors, and counselors can do much to improve campus 
activities. The main function of such a committee on student 
affairs is to determine policy. Its members set the boundaries of 
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student authority, defining the areas in which students may 
make and carry out plans, and the areas in which they may serve 
only in an advisory capacity. Thus the students experience both 
freedom and responsibility, within clearly recognized limits. 
Another function of the student-faculty planning council is to 
make sure that diversified activities are provided to meet the 
needs and satisfy the leisure-time interests of all students. It“ 
helps to prevent duplication and conflict and to secure more 
effective supervision and leadership. 

The policies established for all student activities and func- 
tions are put into operation by the person serving as the director 
of campus activities and his staff—sometimes called the “De- _ 
partment of Student Life.” It is the responsibility of this 
department to recognize new student groups and help them get — 
started. Someone from this department often serves as adviser 
to a new group until a regular sponsor has been appointed. 
This agency also coordinates student activities, provides facili- — 
ties for their functioning, and improves the quality of group — 
work on the campus. H 

More informal in character is the planning group of all stu- 
dent leaders—i.e., presidents of all student activities—who may 
meet once a month at the president’s home or in the office of the 
dean or director. Members of the student personnel staff and of | 
the administrative staff are also invited. No formal program is — 
planned for these meetings, the chairmanship of which rotate 
from one student to another. The group discusses any matters 
of interest to the students or to members of the college staff. In 
many instances, problems that might have become very serious 
have been quickly settled by discussion; constructive programs 
have often been undertaken. These meetings give students the 
opportunity to discuss things they dislike about the college and i 
to try to improve campus life by means of joint student- 
administrative planning. 


i | 


i 
4 


Developing “Community Government.”—On a small co 
lege campus some years ago, visitors making a survey of th 
personnel program found a bitter and resentful student body. 
Every student interviewed told how the president had vetoed 
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a decision made by their sttdent council. “When it’s something 
of slight importance,” they said, “we are allowed to make deci- 
sions, but when it’s something important, the power is taken out 
of the students’ hands.” The difficulty here was that the func- 
tions of the student council had not been clearly defined. The 
students did not recognize that their power was delegated; they 
had never been given 


a clear statement of the areas in which they may legislate and the 
areas in which they may advise. Certain areas are legal responsi- 
bilities of the school board. . . . The school board, representing 
the people who run the schools and own them, should grant the 
student body a charter, indicating the areas in which the students, 
through their duly elected government, may legislate and may 
advise or cooperate. ... When young people and their duly 
elected representatives are working with teachers on school 
problems—problems they feel are their own—and with teachers 
and parents on significant community problems, they are ful- 
filling their obligations as citizens. 


An unfortunate relationship between students and adminis- 
tration, such as had occurred in this instance, requires a thor- 
ough analysis of the situation: What was the decision that was 
vetoed? What had been the previous relation between president 
and students? What kind of person was the president—auto- 
cratic or democratic, perceptive of the students’ problems or 
Temote from the students’ world? A clash of this kind could 
have been prevented if (1) the students’ legislative, judicial, 
and advisory functions had been clearly recognized and stated 
in the constitution of the student council, and/or (2) if con- 
troversial issues had been habitually clarified within a student 
Council consisting of representatives of students, faculty, admin- 
istrators, and members of the maintenance department. 

There are some school and community problems that stu- 
dents can solve better than adults. There are other problems on 
which they need an adult consultant. Still other problems are 
for adults to solve, though the adults may profit by knowing the 
[— eag 


21 Julius Yourman, “Citizenship for All Pupils,” The Clearing House, 
+23-26 (September, 1946). 
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students’ opinions. Students should be given as much responsi- 
bility as they show the capacity to carry. 

Everybody believes that students should participate in gov- 
ernment, but few know how “to develop democratic group con- 
trols.” 


It is easier for adults to do things and make decisions than to 
wait until young people find a way. . . . As a result, most student 
activities are sham and most student government organizations 
are playing at government under the control of a fearful faculty 
adviser. No wonder student leaders are not inspired and the 
student body is not loyal to or concerned with the so-called stu- 
dent governing body.® 


In every student activity the attitudes of the adults toward 
the students play an important role. 


Parents and teachers must develop patience with and faith in 
young people. It is wonderful what they can do when they are 
permitted to exercise initiative in areas in which they have a 
chance at succeeding. Teachers and parents should be consultants, 
experts at weaning young people from dependence as they grow 
in confidence and accumulate small successes in self-direction. 
We do too much for young people and too little with them.7 


Student cooperation in government is usually channeled 
through the student council. An effective student council has the 


following characteristics : 


1. It is in close two-way communication with the whole stu- 
dent body and is sensitive to suggestions from that quar- 
ter. Council representatives take to the council the ideas 
expressed in their groups; the students rightly feel that 
it is their council. The student body may be kept informed 
of the council’s activities by means of the college news- 
paper, bulletin boards, accurate and stimulating oral re- 
ports of the councils work given to the groups repre- 
sented on it, and open council meetings. The college staff 
should also be kept informed of the deliberations of the 
student council. 


6 Ibid., p. 24. 
7 Tbid., pp. 24-25. 
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2. It may propose and carry out, with the approval of the 
student body, activities for the improvement of the college 
and the community. 

3. It coordinates all student activities, 

4. It exemplifies democratic principles and procedures in its 
constitution and in its operation. 

5. It promotes interaction between the college and the com- 
munity. 

6. It produces desirable changes in students—increased self- 
control, self-direction, self-discipline, and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the welfare of all. The college 
faculty and administrative officers recognize the council 
as a means of character development. 

7. The faculty sponsor serves as an able consultant ; he does 
not dominate, 

8. There is genuine faculty-student cooperation in its work. 


Student councils or governing boards take different forms on 
different campuses. For example, Utah State College ê has an 
Executive Committee of thirteen members—four are faculty 
members and one is a member of the Board of Trustees who 
acts as treasurer of the student organizations. All class organ- 
izations and other student groups drawing upon student-body 
funds are under the jurisdiction of this committee, which also 
works cooperatively with, but does not have jurisdiction over, 
the Women’s Pan-Hellenic, the Men’s Pan-Hellenic, the Intra- 
mural Board, the Athletic Council, and the Associated Women. 
_ At Antioch College, community government is “an organiza- 
tion through which faculty, administrative assistants, and stu- 
dents together plan and carry out the kind of group life they 
want to have.” ® It is a “laboratory in democracy.” The com- 
munity government 


is Tesponsible for the assimilation of newcomers into the Antioch 

community, and for educating the community concerning the 

Principles on which their group living is based. Through its 

Power over the budget it co-ordinates campus activities and runs 
———, 


Ine, Harold C. Hand (ed), Campus Activities, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
ne» New York, 1938, p. 23. 

Li lgo D, Henderson and Dorothy Hall, Antioch College: Its Design for 
iberal Education, Harper & Bros., New York, 1946, p. 160. 
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many of them directly. It encourages the habit of community 
participation. It is responsible, along with the deans of the col- 
lege, for the social counseling. It does not do these things, as 
many student governments do, under the negative premise that 
the students “take over” various functions in order to avoid 
administrative control. It works from a positive basis—that of a 
total student-faculty group trying to explore its common environ- 
ment and meet its common needs.10 


Everyone connected with Antioch College “is considered a 
citizen of the Antioch Community and entitled to a vote.” 
These citizens elect a community council consisting of six stu- 
dents and three members of the faculty or administrative staff. 
The council elects its community manager, a student who is the 
council’s paid executive officer, and works full time. 

The work of the council is done by the following faculty- 
student committees, each responsible directly to the community 


council : 


Business services committee—Its functions include provid- 
ing fire insurance policies on the personal belongings of students, 
operating a banking service and a transportation bureau for 
students, allotting annual expenditures for the various activities, 
managing the bookstore. 


Community service committee—Sets up needful community 
services and locates persons willing to perform them. 


Social action committee—Formulates regulations and stand- 
ards of conduct and educates the students with respect to them; 
it may advise the chairman of the committee, the community 
manager, and the dean of students about individual cases of stu- 
dent conduct. This committee is also concerned with problems 
of race relations and civil liberties. 


Cultural activities committee—Brings to the campus films, 
music, dramatics, religious services, and other cultural activities. 


‘Social program committee—“Social activities for all tastes 
and all degrees of social skill and of shyness—these are the 


10 bid., p. 162. 
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responsibility of the social committee to budget, plan and carry 
through.” 1 


Government and administration committee—Modeled after 
the commission-manager form of government, it offers students 
experience in local (town and county) government. 


Perhaps the most important features of the Antioch plan of 
community government are the following: 


1. Faculty members lend continuity to the organization from 
year to year. 

2. There is no dividing line between faculty and students. 
“Some students and some faculty will invariably be found 
lined up together on one side, with other students and 
faculty on the other.” 12 

3. Community government is closely integrated with the 
curriculum. 

4. Community government is used “as a genuine training in 
democracy rather than as a playground for pressure 
groups.” 13 It checks contemplated action with public 
opinion and provides for open discussion of issues ; partici- 
pation is widespread. 


Successful student-faculty committees and councils presup- 
Pose an accepting attitude on the part of the faculty. If individ- 
ual faculty members have a strong need to dominate, an 
effective interaction is impossible. In a faculty-dominated group 
the students gradually lose their initiative and spontaneity. Suc- 
cess in community government depends thus on the personality 
of the faculty members as well as on their understanding of the . 
Principles of group dynamics and their ability to employ group 
work procedures, 

At St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota,” the place of 
Student participation in government in the total personnel pro- 
"pia 167. 

12 Ibid’ p. 170. 

aS Ibid., p. 172, 

*4 Brother Louis, “The Role of Student Government in the Student Per- 
Sonnel Program,” a paper read by the Dean of St. Mary’s College at the con- 


vention of the American College Personnel Association held at Atlantic City, 
Spring, 1950, 
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gram, its functions, and some conditions necessary for its suc- 
cessful functioning have been studied and developed. It is pro- 
posed that the administrator, no matter how busy he is, does not 
make a decision affecting the student officers’ area of responsi- 
bility without first consulting them and making clear that 


the authority and responsibility which the student government 
has, has been delegated . . . by the administration to the student 
body to be exercised by the elected officers of that body in 
accordance with a constitution accepted by the student body, the 
administration, and the faculty. 


Administrators complain that student officers are irrespon- 
sible; students complain that no one in authority will listen to 
their points of view. The main functions of the student govern- 
ment as seen by Brother Louis are (1) “responsibility for the 
operation and control of all student organizations and student 
activities of the college campus,” (2) responsibility for “all col- 
lege functions and programs,” (3) “responsibility for the 
formation of policies concerning all student life and student 
activities of the campus,” even policies over which the students 
have no control, and (4) increasing mutual understanding and 
cooperation among students, faculty members, and administra- 
tors. Two-way communication between the student council and 
the student body may be achieved through a student convention 
(held every month or oftener) “conducted entirely by the Stu- 
dent Government,” student publications, open meetings of the 
council, and consultation hours at which any student could talk 
with student officers. Provision for securing continuity of policy 
and growth of student leaders is also of great importance. 

After students have gained understanding and skill in 
handling school problems, they are ready to extend their influ- 
ence farther. A Community Youth Council, representing school 
and out-of-school youth organizations, is the next logical step. 

Discipline problems will decrease as students feel responsi- 
bility for their own behavior. Some years ago Stanford Uni- 
versity developed this sense of responsibility by delegating cer- 
tain seniors to hold “bull sessions” with about ten freshmen 
apiece at the beginning of the year. These sessions helped all 
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concerned to reach a clearer understanding of the honor system 
and of their responsibility for their own conduct, 

Inner control is built up by the individual's desire to keep the 
good opinion of his peers; it is conditioned by his conviction 
that only certain kinds of conduct will command the respect of 
his group. That is one reason why students’ conduct varies 
with the diverse standards held on different campuses. 

The purpose of the student court is personality development; 
its aim is rehabilitation. With this aim in mind, the judge and 
members of the court take a constructive attitude toward stu- 
dents who have broken rules. In one college, instead of “cam- 
pusing” some errant freshmen—i.e., depriving them of enjoy- 
able activities—the student court assigned each one to a popular 
upperclassman who for a period of weeks saw to it that the 
recalcitrant freshman had the time of his life engaging in ap- 
proved activities, 


Group-Work Methods and Procedures 


Tt is one thing to understand the principles of group work 
Presented in the previous chapter and quite another to meet suc- 
cessfully concrete problems arising on college campuses. A few 
examples will illustrate how sponsors and coordinators of group 
activities have met certain difficulties. 


A Problem of Ineffectual Leadership.—The evolution of an 
interclub board, described by Howard Johnson in a lecture on 
8Toup activities at Teachers College, Columbia University, illus- 
trates the need for “integrative” adult leadership. Established 
by the Student Council to handle a fund drive, the board invited 
all clubs and organizations to send representatives to its weekly 
Meetings, Approximately fifty organizations belonged. The 
chairman, however, was a student with little interest in the 
board and little leadership ability ; also, during the first semester 
the group functioned without faculty leadership. Only nine 
representatives, on the average, attended the weekly meetings, 
~ 

* Alfred F, Schneff, “College Students’ Principles of Honesty,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 11:81-84 (February, 1940). 
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The weakness of this organization in its beginning stage 
seemed to be attributable to several factors: 


Ineffective student leadership. 

The absence of faculty adviser or adult consultant. 

Constant shifts in the personnel attending its meetings. 

Lack of liaison between the Interclub Board, the Department 
of Student Life, and the policy-making Faculty Committee 
on Student Activities. 

A policy of taking action in the interest of specific groups 
rather than in the interests of all. 

A tendency to usurp the legislative powers of its parent body, 
the Student Council, and to deal with matters not within 
its scope. 


Consequently, the board had accomplished little by the end of 
the first semester. 

Fortunately, the group recognized its weaknesses and ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the Dean of Students that the Group- 
work Director be invited to serve as Interclub Board adviser. 

The newly appointed adviser facilitated the work of the 
board in the following ways: 


1. To increase attendance at the meetings, he personally ex- 
plained the board’s purpose and plans to an officer of each 
organization represented in the board. He also had a committee 
of the board send a letter to each organization, specifying the 
time and place of the meetings and emphasizing the importance 
of having each organization represented. The result was an 
attendance of forty to fifty, or practically full representation, at 
every meeting. 

2. He worked individually with the student chairman and 
other officers to help them improve the quality of their leader- 
ship. 
5 He obtained favorable publicity for the board in the 
college newspaper. 

4. He worked with the group to develop clearer thinking on 
specific problems, and greater precision in working out the 
details of worth-while projects. The minutes of the meetings 


showed progress in this respect. 
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5. He suggested the appointment of a subcommittee to plan 
the board’s policy and program for the next year. This com- 
mittee met twice with the group-work director and outlined the 
following objectives: 


a) To coordinate and integrate club activities. 

b) To develop more effective leadership by means of leader- 
ship forums, films, guest speakers, etc. 

c) To make organizations more aware of student needs. 

d) To set up a central office to disseminate information about 
student activities. 

e) To create a better college spirit. 

f) To interchange ideas of potential or tested merit among 
the member organizations, 


In these ways, without dominating the group or making it de- 
pendent upon him, the adult adviser helped the board to become 
a constructive influence on the campus. 


When a Group Function Is of Poor Quality Though it is 
desirable, of course, to prevent failure by anticipating difficulties . 
and by planning wisely, failures will sometimes occur. When 
they do, the important thing is for students to learn how to 
avoid failing that way again. The way one leader handled the 
aftermath of a poorly planned class rally illustrated sound prin- 
ciples of adult leadership. The rally had been carried out en- 
tirely by students without adult guidance. It was characterized 
by poor planning, bad taste, and lack of clear objectives. 

The president of the class, who was on the whole rather 
pleased with the affair, asked the Director of Group Activities 
what he thought of it. The director said, “Td be glad to talk 
with you and your committee about it, if you like.” When the 
Committee met with him, he used the nondirective method; in- 
Stead of criticizing or censuring, he asked them to make their 
Own evaluation of the affair. During the forty-five-minute dis- 
Cussion, the committee members themselves gained insight into 
what had made the rally poor and developed criteria for planning 
future activities, The discussion had been an educative experi- 
ence; subsequent events undertaken by this group showed the 
effects of more careful planning and the exercise of better taste. 
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When Planning Is in Order—If members plan the club pro- 
gram and projects, they feel that they are fulfilling their own 
desires, goals, and purposes. Consequently, they are more likely 
to accept responsibility for completing even the boring parts of 
the job and for doing it as well as possible; they have a joint 
interest in accomplishing the task. This is assuming, of course, 
that the goals and projects chosen are capable of realization and 
yet challenging enough to call forth ingenuity, persistence, and 
loyalty. 

The degree to which the sponsor participates in planning will 
vary with the experience of the group. With experienced mem- 
bers, the plan may be developed through discussion, questions, 
voting. With inexperienced members, the leader may have to 
suggest several projects from which they may choose, and then 
help them to develop and carry out the one selected. 

How much time should be spent in planning? As much as is 
necessary, but not so much that members feel they are wasting 
time. Although time can be wasted in planning, cooperative 
planning in which all the members share is not a waste of time. 
Its value can and should be recognized by the group, as well as 
by the leader. 

“Every campus should grow its own program.” Cooperative 
planning of group activities helps to give the group a feeling of 
“togetherness,” a sense of direction, and a consciousness of the 
worth and importance of the activity or project. 


When Student Activities Lack Vitality —On some campuses 
there is little interest in student activities; attendance is poor; 
enthusiasm is lacking. Obviously something is wrong. The 
dynamics of each group should be studied. In such a situation, 
one is likely to find adult domination. When such conditions 
prevail, each sponsor should: 


1. Recognize and accept students’ interests and help them to 
develop those that are worth while 

2. Ask questions that stimulate interest in an important 
activity 

3. Help students to succeed in worth-while projects; “noth- 
ing succeeds like success.” 
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4. Provide a suitable place for meetings. Some groups like 
an intimate meeting place, such as the home of one of the 
counselors or members of the faculty. 

5. Develop goals or common purposes that make the activity 
vital 

6. Provide activities appropriate for persons of different 
abilities 

7. Relate college activities to community life 

When the Leader’s Own Skills Are Limited.—Schools and 
colleges can learn much from group-work agencies and centers 
about utilizing potential resources for group programs, Admin- 
istrators should also know members of the college staff well 
enough to recognize and use their special skills, For example, 
the custodian in one building had an extraordinary knowledge 
of stamps and possessed a remarkable collection. His contribu- 
tion to the stamp club was outstanding. 

It would be ideal if some central agency in the community, 
such as a Community Planning Council, would make a card 
file of local people who have special skills, interests, or leader- 
ship ability, and of the local physical resources for arts and 
crafts, camp suppers and other outdoor programs, folk dancing, 
music festivals, and other events. Conversely, the community’s 
need for college students as leaders is, in a sense, a resource for 
the college program; it means opportunities for young people to 
gain practice in community service and leadership. Moreover, 
by using community resources in its group-activity program, the 
college gains good will. In general, people like to be given op- 
portunities to be of service. 


When Officers Are to Be Elected—Much of the success of 
campus activities depends upon the quality of the student leaders 
who are elected. As previously suggested, the sociometric 
technique is useful in discovering natural leaders. In addition to 
conversations with individuals and group discussions on leader- 
ship, the following means may be used to secure better leaders : 


1. Publicize in advance the qualifications and responsibilities 
of each officer to be elected. The students who vote should know 
what the officer’s specific duties are. Stress the necessity for 
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choosing candidates on the basis of fitness for office rather than 
popularity. 

2. Give advance notice of the time and place of election and 
urge every member to vote. Use a secret ballot. 

3. Use an installation ceremony which emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of the officers to the group and of the group to the 
officers; this will impress all members with the importance of 
the positions of leadership. 

4. Provide for an institute, run by students, for anyone who 
wants education in leadership. At the University of Pitts- 
burgh the institute covered the following topics: the personnel 
point of view, the place of student activities in college, group 
living, an analysis of leadership, leadership methods, and special 
training for each type of position. 


When Fraternities and Sororities Create Problems.—The 
first Greek-letter society, Phi Beta Kappa, was founded in 1776 
in William and Mary College. The most rapid growth in social 
fraternities and sororities has taken place since 1900. In 1947 
there were more than 3,600 active chapters with a total mem- 
bership of more than 1,300,000. The present active membership 
runs into hundreds of thousands. 

Both praised and blamed, these organizations have been the 
subject of heated discussions for many years. It cannot be 
denied that many of these closed groups do have detrimental 
effects on nonmembers as well as on members. The sense of 
social failure, the waste of psychological energy, the loss of self- 
esteem that individual students experience as a result of not 
being invited to join a fraternity or sorority are factors that 
must be reckoned with. The following account written by a girl 
who was not chosen illustrates this sort of emotional wear and 
tear: 


It was exciting in school today for most freshmen girls, for 
this was Conflict Day. I bet many could write of the chills and 
expectations they had in store for tonight. But how about us other 
girls? My heart felt as heavy as iron all day while giggling . 
girls winked and laughed over their secret choice of a sorority. 
The question, “What are you wearing tonight” rang through my 
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ears. Oh, I would have given anything only to have been plan- 
ning with them, but my mailbox was one of the empty ones all 
day. I must have run to it fifty times, hoping for dear life just 
to see one bit of hope. I didn’t expect three or four invitations 
to join a sorority, but just one old one they had left over, or one 
that some popular girl didn’t want. I’m not trying to get sym- 
pathy, but I do want to explain how I, for one, feel about not 
receiving an invitation. The girls in our gang kidded as usual, 
but they didn’t look my way too often. Finally, when my situa- 
tion came into the conversation, they treated it casually and said 
not to feel badly—feel badly! Lord, if that were all! I racked my 
brain all afternoon naming twenty or thirty reasons why I 
didn’t get asked to join any of the sororities. I hold no hard 
feelings against anyone but I do so much want to know what is 
the matter with me. Oh, they can’t say that they just couldn’t fit 
another girl in. I somehow can’t quite believe that. When we 
Parted on the way home from school, to the other girls every- 
one called, “See you tonight,” but to me, what could they say but 
“See you tomorrow?” They probably felt sorry for me, but I 
didn’t want them to, I felt sorry enough for myself, walking 
alone in a dark world.1¢ 


The emotional effect on students who are not invited to join 
as a result of snobbishness or exclusiveness, is the most frequent 
Criticism of the fraternity. Students need to learn to establish 
friendly relationships with initially uncongenial persons and to 
appreciate the value of heterogeneity. The fraternity’s basis for 
Selection of members is not the individual’s need for the kind of 
Experiences it can offer, but rather its need for members who are 
Congenial or who will increase its prestige. One student who did 
get in said that membership in a sorority showed her how snob- 
bish people could be. In her opinion the “cat sessions” and the 
members’ interest in the sorority as a source of dates and other 
Personal advantages revealed human nature in its least attractive 
aspects. Other complaints against the fraternities are that they 
tend to place small-group loyalty before the best interests of the 
campus as a whole, that they wield unfair political influence, and 
that they increase the cost of college life. 

— 


T Margaret B. Barker, “New Horizons in the Social Education of 
eachers,” New York State Education, 31: 497-98 (April, 1944). 
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However, the fraternity also has real advantages. On some 
campuses these groups make up for serious deficiencies in col- 
lege dormitories, stimulate scholarship, provide additional 
opportunities for leadership, give training in social amenities. 
Most important, they create conditions favorable to making in- 
timate and lasting friendships with congenial persons. The 
question is, “Are the disadvantages so often mentioned inherent 
in the fraternity system, or only characteristic of those groups 
that have not had leaders with the group-work point of view?” 

It is wise to recognize that the interaction which takes place 
in these groups may be favorable or unfavorable, detrimental or 
beneficial. 

Arbitrarily to prohibit fraternities and sororities is one of 
the surest ways to destroy the friendly relations among college 
students, alumni, and college authorities. These organizations 
have too much at stake; they have made too large a financial 
investment in their chapter houses; they have established too 
strong a group loyalty to be asked to abandon their program 
suddenly. In a number of institutions the administration has 
overcome the most serious disadvantages of fraternities and 
sororities. They have used several methods, such as the fol- 
lowing : 


1. Providing nonfraternity students with group experiences 
similar to those offered by fraternities. Stanford University, 
for example, succeeded in making living units in the dormi- 
tories so attractive in every way that failure to “make a sorority” 
was no longer a threat; in fact, many students preferred dormi- 
tory life to sorority life. A personalized orientation program 
can create a feeling of “belongingness” in all entering freshmen 
similar to that which fraternity members feel. 

2. Obtaining the support of popular faculty members for 
independent and all-campus activities. 

3. Persuading the alumni to take a broad interest in all- 
campus affairs rather than an exclusive interest in certain 
sororities and fraternities. This may be done by presenting to 
them, specifically and appealingly, new developments in student 
activities in which they may share, each according to his ability. 
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4. Leading the fraternity groups to engage in service proj- 
ects for the welfare of all. In one college, the student council 
arranged joint meetings with the fraternity officers to discuss 
common campus needs and policies. As a result, the fraternities 
became active in projects beneficial to the whole campus and to 
the community as well. 

5. Considering sororities and fraternities as part of a total 
college program of social education. The Junior Panhellenic 27 
is one means by which fraternities and sororities join coopera- 
tively in proving their worth to a college or university campus. 
Its aims are to promote a friendly spirit between sorority and 
honsorority girls, to give training in leadership, to exchange 
helpful information about policies and procedures, to work 
toward correction of some of the faults of the sorority system, 
and to cooperate for the common good. Students thus engaged 
will gain a clearer understanding of the sorority’s place on a 
college campus. An activities board or an all-college planning 
Council is a still more effective means of helping sororities and 
fraternities decide either to disband or to make the unique con- 
tribution which they can provide on certain college campuses. 


Special Group-Work Techniques 


Group Discussion and Committee Work.—Improvement in 
the quality of discussion requires education of both the members 
and the leader. Each member should come to a committee meet- 
ing or group discussion in a cooperative spirit. Moreover, he 
should take responsibility for being informed on the problem to 
be solved or the question to be clarified. That does not mean 
that he must have the answers; he must come to the discussion 
with an informed but open mind, ready to listen and learn from 
others, teady to respect their points of view and to contribute 

1S own opinions and any relevant facts he may have. He should 
do his part in furthering the group thinking. The group should 
Stimulate the individual to think more creatively than he would 
ee 


A 1? Described by Virginia Shamel, Delta Iota Chapter, University of 
tkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
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by himself. Each member of the group may at some time 
assume leadership responsibility. 

The leader contributes to effective discussion in various 
ways: 


1. He should see that the problem is stated in the words of 
the group. 

2, He should encourage the members to integrate their vari- 
ous viewpoints, to seek the truth rather than defend a private 
point of view. 

3. He should recognize everyone’s point of view and see that 
it is fairly considered; he should encourage silent members to 
contribute to the discussion. The skillful chairman is sensitive 
to his group—he watches facial expressions and bodily move- 
ments that may indicate significant attitudes or show a readiness 
to speak, 

4. He should guide—not shove—the discussion. 

5. He should summarize accurately and briefly, noting points 
of agreement and progress made, recognizing points of dis- 
agreement, and listing unsettled questions or problems that re- 
quire further study. 


The role of the discussion leader is aptly described in the 
following quotation : 


Handling a discussion group requires a special talent, too. 
Here the drama is more subtle but equally imperative. The 
hour’s discussion must not go off in all directions like a leaky 
hose. It must have a pattern, beginning at a given point and 
logically reaching another, from which to start again the next 
day. . . . But in a discussion, every one of twenty-five or thirty 
men has a right to shove the tiller in any direction he pleases. 
Since there must be an atmosphere of freedom, the instructor 
must not act like a priggish moderator with a gavel. He must 
be willing to go up sidetracks and come back. His imagination 
must swarm with connecting links, factual illustrations, answers 
to unexpected questions. He must moreover know how to correct 
without wounding, contradict without discouraging, coax along 
with coddling. Every once in a while, a group of men will con- 
tain a crank or a fanatic: he must be turned to good teaching , 
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use without being made to feel a goat. Every once in a while, 
the class will want to take the bit in its teeth and hold a political 
or ethical debate, none too close to the issue. This must be toler- 
ated. Every once in a while, the instructor will feel so strongly 
on a given matter that he will want to lecture. This must be 
nipped in the bud,18 


The selection of members for the committee or discussion 
group contributes to its success or failure. The group should 
include members who need that particular kind of experience 
for their own personal development, as well as members who 
have the specialized knowledge and skills that are needed to fur- 
ther the group goal or purpose. 


The Sociodrama.—Sociodrama, also referred to as role play- 
ing or spontaneity training, is a spontaneous dramatization of a 
problem common to a group. When a person feels at a loss in 
any situation he is often helped by playing out his own role and 
that of the other persons involved. The assumption underlying 
the sociodrama is that both the group and the individual gain 
insight by acting out ways in which to handle the environment 
creatively, and to use all resources to make it better. 

The sociodramatic technique may be used, under skillful lead- 
ership, in informal classes and clubs for various purposes. There 
are many situations in which college students feel at a loss. 
Some are disturbed by relationships existing in a broken home. 
Others feel they are socially unsuccessful at college. Seniors 
may feel depressed over a lack of vocational opportunities. 
These are only a few of the common situations in which stu- 
dents may clarify issues and facilitate their own social adjust- 
ment and placement by playing various roles. 

Sociodrama is of value to students for the following reasons: 


1. It releases tension. ' 

2. After dramatizing a situation several times, taking his own 
part and also that of the other persons involved, the stu- 
dent becomes more objective, less disturbed about it, and 
his positive emotions are freed. 


Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
1945, pp. 40-41, 
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3. In sociodrama, pupils pool their techniques of handling 
certain situations; thus they learn a wider range of 
techniques to use. 

4. Individuals who feel inferior and anxious can see them- 
selves at an advantage in skillfully developed sociodramas 
in which they have opportunities to use their assets. 

5. Some individuals can communicate in a sociodrama feel- 
ings they cannot express in a group discussion. 

6. The sociodrama helps the leader to identify problems in 
the group, such as hostility toward certain members. 


Another use of the sociodrama occurs in education for leader- 
ship. The leaders first describe situations in which they have 
felt at a loss. For example, an adviser wanted to keep the 
sponsorship of a club, but the members did not want her as 
sponsor. By enacting her own role as well as the roles of several 
members, she gained a new objectivity. Thus many group situa- 
tions may be studied concretely, realistically, and creatively. 
Through sociodramas, leaders can improve their techniques of 
working in a group and can correct behavior that is contributing 
to wrong impressions. 

The following points of technique are important in the use 
of sociodrama in both student and leader groups: 


1. The situation should be defined very vividly and concretely; 
both players and audience should “warm up” to the situa- 
tion. 

2. The leader should: 

(a) make clear that each person is playing a role—that 
comments are not directed at him as a person 

(b) emphasize feeling rather than verbal statements g 

(c) encourage analysis of the concrete behavior that is 
causing others to respond unfavorably to the indi- 
vidual; direct attention to his good qualities 

(d) after the dramatization, ask questions that help to 
clarify the situation; for example: 
What prevented action in this situation? 
Did the way B behave make anyone happier? 
Did the situation come out the way you wanted it to? 
Did you feel happy about the solution that was 

reached ? 
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The sociodrama has recently been extensively developed. It 
gives promise of having great value in teaching students the art 
of living together and in helping leaders to improve their group- 
work methods, 


Physical Facilitation of Social Education 


The social curriculum should be properly housed. Labora- 
tories for living are as important as properly equipped science 
laboratories and art studios. 

The first step is to survey present facilities on the campus 
and in the community in which the college or university is 
located. On the campus there should be rooms for all the kinds 
of group associations described on pages 204-11. In a city 
college without residence facilities, social rooms should be 
planned as carefully as classrooms. For example, the University 
of Pittsburgh is a city building that provides excellent physical 
facilities for the social curriculum. In a residence college, the 
dormitories and other housing units play an important part in 
the students’ social life. 

The second step is to study periodically the available facilities 
to see that equipment and space are being used to best advantage. 
For example, the library may occasionally be used for discussion 
8Toups, or a portion of the lounge for small interest groups. 

The third step is to study community facilities for large 
group meetings, for cultural and service opportunities, for out- 
door recreation, Not less important is the recognition of de- 
Moralizing influences to which many young students need to 
develop an immunity, If college and community facilities are 
synchronized, the college then becomes in fact part of the larger 
community. Students who. participate in college-community 
activities will be more likely later on to work for wholesome 
leisure-time activities for all groups in their home towns or 
counties, 

The fourth step is to improve and add to present facilities, 
Colleges can learn much from servicemen’s centers established 
during the war. Some of these had everything a man could 
desire in his leisure time—large rooms for dancing or games, 
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ping-pong tables well lighted and widely spaced, dark rooms for 
camera enthusiasts, studios where men could paint or carve 
wood, a library of books in several languages, facilities for serv- 
ing food, comfortable chairs and couches where people could 
talk undisturbed. These centers provided opportunities for the 
creative, amusing, relaxing, and physically invigorating leisure- 
time activities that young people need. The way in which stu- 
dents spend their time in college determines to a great extent 
how they will spend their time in later life. 


“Student Cultural Center’—The Student Union 


A number of conditions such as increased enrollments, eve- 
ning classes, accelerated programs, and the presence of mature 
students many of whom have families, have intensified the need 
for providing better physical facilities for the informal curricu- 
lum. The college union building has become a popular‘means of 
providing experiences that result in social learnings. Porter 
Butts, a leader in this field, thinks of the college union as “a 
University Division of Social Education.” 1° 

At its best, the college union is a center of social life, of cul- 
tural experiences, and of creative arts and crafts activities. It 
offers individuals and groups opportunities for expression that 
the classroom does not offer. It is a laboratory for the construc- 
tive use of leisure time, a social educational center, in which 
students may learn how people live together. The college union 
brings together both resident and off-campus students, faculty 
members, and guests from outside the college in a variety of 
social situations. The program of the college union should be an 
intrinsic part of the social program of the college or university, 
which is an important part of its entire educational program. 

What has already been said in this chapter about group work 
in general applies to group work in the college union. It is very 


19 For additional information on unions, see Porter Butts, Livingston 
Elder, Will V. Norris, Thomas A. McGoey, “Planning a Union Building in 
1947,” College Unions—1947, pp. 11-25. Report of Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the Association of College Unions held at the 
Illini Union, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, April 10, 11, 12, 1947. 
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important that a student board of governors of a union should 
not be dominated by alumni. Like the student council and other 
major group activities, it should be integrated with the total 
student activity and social program of the college; it should be 
an intrinsic part of the student personnel program. More de- 
tailed suggestions on planning the building itself and administer- 
ing the program may be found in Edith Ouzts Humphreys’ 
handbook,” based on personal visits to college unions in the 
United States, 


Evaluation of Student Activities 


These are some of the principles of evaluation ; 4 


1. Evaluation is based on the changes that have taken place 
in individuals and in the group. 

2. These changes may involve interests, attitudes, and other 
dynamics of behavior, as well as conduct and knowledge; 
in short, the whole range of ways in which students think, 
feel, and act. 

3. Evalution is a continuous part of the group-work process; 
it covers a long enough period of time to appraise be- 
havior patterns that develop slowly. 

4. The appraisal of outcomes should be made on the basis of 
Specific objectives, which may vary from institution to 
institution, 

5. The Process of evaluation has a favorable effect upon the 
students’ learning to work together in groups. 

6. Self-evaluation on the part of students, faculty, and ad- 
ministrative officers should be continuous. 

7. Many different methods of appraising student growth 
should be used, including the observation of students in 
natural situations, student-opinion surveys, and the use of 
case studies, 

E 
College Unions, a Handbook on College Community Centers, Associa- 


20 
tion of College Unions, Williard Straight Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, 1946, 
"1 Harold H. Bixler, et al., “Methods of Evaluation,” pp. 121-22 in “Con- 
ditions Affecting Personnel Work,” Review of Educational Research, 15: 112- 
(April, 1945). See also Chapter 17 of this volume. 
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An interclub council of students should be charged with the 
responsibility of surveying student interests and appraising the 
total program. Thus they will have a basis for encouraging new 
organizations and discontinuing clubs that no longer meet any 
real need. 

As an intrinsic part of each club’s program, the members and — 
the sponsor should evaluate their purpose, project, and meet- 
ings. In this way they will sift out weak, ineffective elements 
and strengthen or add features that will vitalize the organiza- 
tion. The following questions serve as a guide to evaluation: 


1. What were the most thoroughly satisfying meetings or 
programs of the club this year? 

2. What values have you personally received from the group p 
experience? 

3. What improvements in the group, the school, or the com- _ 
munity resulted from the club’s activities? f 

4. In what ways can the club be improved? po 


Concluding Statement n 


Running through the recommended procedures is the idea of 
cooperation—cooperation among faculty, students, administra- 
tion, and maintenance staff. It is infinitely better for students to 
make plans in cooperation with adult representatives and to 
thresh out any differences in points of view at the beginning 
than for students to make plans alone and have them vetoed by j 
faculty members or administrative officers. This cooperation is _ 
also important for the experience it gives students in working 
with adults, and for the practical and often ingenious sugges- 
tions which adults can obtain from students. Moreover, such J 
cooperation is direct preparation for desirable participation in 
local community planning, in which college graduates should f 
take an active part. -4 
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CHAPTER, 10 


Orientation of New Students 


a ol 


Precollege Orientation Nes 
Orientation During “Freshman Days” 
Orientation Courses 

Students as Counseling Assistants 

Concluding Statement 


Orientation means “turning toward the East,” facing a new 
dawn; it is commonly defined as “adjustment of one’s self to 
one’s environment.” As applied to personnel service, it means 
assisting students in acquiring techniques of living in college, 
in achieving a beneficial balance among all the demands and _ 
opportunities of college life, and in gaining perspective and a — 
sense of purpose. The orientation program is one way of help- 
ing all students to get the most from their total college ex- 
perience. Acquainting students with the buildings and grounds, 
with the available health, recreational, and personnel services, 
and with the traditions and standards of the college is one — 
aspect of orientation. Students also need orientation with re- 
spect to their college program—curricular and extraclass—sO_ 
that they may avoid duplication of their high school activities 
and achieve a progression of experience. They need orientation — 
in reading and study methods and help in developing qualities — 
essential for success in college—purposefulness, decision, sel 
direction, sociability, and sensitivity. 

More important still is a wider orientation to the world of 
nature and the world of man, in which each student will take 
his place after graduation. Some orientation courses give stt- 
dents this broad view, which is expanded and deepened by all 
their college experiences. 4 
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Orientation procedures aid the college staff as well as the 
students. As administrators, guidance specialists, and faculty 
advisers work with entering students, they gain understanding 
of the needs, abilities, and special adjustment problems of each 
individual. Thus they can provide the counseling and other 
experiences which each needs, 

Contrary to common opinion, orientation at its best is a con- 
inuous process, not an intensive three-to-five day period of 
testing, conferring, and exploring. Orientation begins in sec- 
ondary school with the student’s survey of educational oppor- 
tunities and his attempt to appraise himself, to decide whether 
he should go to college and, if so, to choose the college. In the 
Process of admission, by dint of filling out the various blanks, 
taking tests, and furnishing autobiographical records, he further 
clarifies his sel f-concept and becomes more aware of the educa- 
tional means for his self-realization. During the summer pre- 
ceding his entrance to college, some orientation takes place in 
the form of an informative letter from the college or an inter- 
view with a college representative who calls at his home. A 
few days before classes begin, freshmen usually are asked to 
come to the campus for a concentrated orientation period called 
“Freshman Week.” Orientation, however, does not end there. 
It extends over the whole freshman year through the agency 
of a student advisory service, through conferences with fac- 
ulty counselors, and through orientation content introduced in 
Special courses or, better, incorporated into the regular curricu- 
lum. Most important of all is the continuous orientation 
achieved through guided experience in school and community 
living, By these means, the student is helped to “get off to a 
good start” and to make the expected progress during his first 
year. ? 

As he continues through college, orientation procedures 
merge with counseling services and guided group experiences. 

efore he moves from general education into a field of speciali- 
Zation, he needs another kind of orientation—orientation to the 
world of work. In his- senior year he needs a still broader 
orientation to the opportunities and responsibilities of the life 


™ which he will soon participate as a worker, a citizen, and a 
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member of a family. Such orientation is best achieved by close | 
contact with the community through visits, work experience, 
and service extending throughout his college years. Eventually 
this last type of orientation merges with placement and follow- 
up procedures. 

In brief, the college student needs orientation to each new 
development in his life as he passes from high school to college, 
as he progresses through college, and as he makes the transition 
from college to adult life. 

If education were continuous from each level to the one 
next higher, there would be no need for concentrating orienta- 
tion procedures at certain points where breaks now occur in the 
educational system. Viewed as a developmental process, orienta- 
tion obviously cannot be concentrated in a week or two at the 
beginning of college and just before graduation. The pro- 
cedures described in this chapter are important features of a 
total educational program; they should accordingly be evalu- 
ated from the standpoint of their contribution to the stu- 
dent’s step-by-step, day-by-day development during his college 
years. y 


Precollege Orientation 


In high school, students should become acquainted with 
further educational opportunities, including those offered by 
books and magazines, the radio, the library, apprenticeship, and 
other informal avenues to learning, as well as by classes and 
courses available in colleges, universities, and special schools. 
Students should learn to appraise themselves and to consider 
further education with reference to their abilities, interests, and 
needs. Information about colleges may be supplied by up-to- 
date files of catalogues and other printed material and films, 
and by conferences with college representatives. Students may 
also take advantage of “Open House Days” or other oppor- 
tunities to visit college campuses; they may talk with people 
who are attending or have graduated from certain institutions. 
High school students also achieve orientation through discussing 
the problems that they are likely to encounter in their next edu- 
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cational ventures, In short, educational guidance in high school + 
is effective orientation for those who will continue their educa- 
tion in colleges, professional or technical schools, or informal 
educational agencies. 

Orientation also concerns the ease with which students can 
make the transition from the high school curriculum and 
methods of instruction to those of the college. Articulation 
between high school and college should be a smooth movement 
along a lifelong educational pathway. With respect to educa- 
tional offerings, it avoids both an overlapping and an un- 
bridged chasm between the courses offered in high school and 
those offered in college. Articulation has an element of personal 
guidance, since progression of experience is an individual mat- 
ter. Offerings in higher education are broad, and the individual 
should be helped to choose the most suitable sequence. Other- 
Wise he will agree with the student who wrote: “We know what 
we want to take and the school knows, but they don’t give it 
to us. I had already read all the freshman English books in 
high school, and consequently freshman English in college was 
a total loss. Why are requirements more important than our 
abilities and needs?” More must be done to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. 

Orientation on the college campus should also be preceded 
by admission practices which make it reasonably certain that 
Students enter the educational institutions best suited to their 
needs—educational, vocational, social, and emotional. The best 
college orientation program will fail if the admissions office 
does not select persons who are able to succeed in the institu- 
tion, and if the college does not provide appropriate education 
for the students who are admitted. 

The summer orientation interview? has many values. It 
offers the student and his parents opportunity to ask intimate 
ae 


* Ruth Strang, Educational Guidance: Its Principles and Practice, The 
Macmillan Co, New York, 1947. i 
7 Algo D. Henderson and Dorothy Hall, Antioch College: Its Design for 
Liberal Education, Harper & Bros., New York, 1946, pp. 241-42. 
4 argaret Barker, “A Visit to the Home of a Prospective College Fresh- 
man,” Journal of the National Association of Deans of Women, 6:76-80 
(January, 1943), 
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questions about living conditions, clothing needed, regulations, 
and other features of college life. It enables the college repre- 
sentative to interpret the college to the prospective student and. 
his family, and to gain information about the student’s interests, 
expectations, special abilities, and problems. This information, 
in the hands of the freshman counselor, will help the student 
get off to a good start. 

Other kinds of summer contacts are represented in the pro- 
gram described by Irma E. Voigt while Dean of Women at 
The Ohio State University: The three major women’s organi- 
zations—the YWCA, the Women’s League, and the Women’s 
Athletic Association—prepared attractive pamphlets about col- 
lege life’ which were sent to students as soon as they had been 
admitted. The Pan-Hellenic Council sent out a booklet giving 
detailed information about the cost of going to college. In 
addition, a group of thirty or forty members of the YWCA 
began a personal correspondence with each new freshman as 
soon as her name was reported to them by the Dean of Women. 

The number of counseling bureaus and counselors who do 
precollege counseling all summer is increasing. They begin 
registration during the summer as.a means of early orientation 
of students. Some of their work is done individually and some 
in small groups. 

Freshman composition classes achieve vitality, as well as 
produce excellent guidance material for next year’s entering 
class, if the students are asked to write to incoming freshmen 
about their experiences when they came to college and how 
they met some of their difficulties. These letters may be sent 
directly to applicants, or may be mimeographed or printed in a 
handbook for freshmen. 


Orientation During “Freshman Days” 


Because of existing discontinuities in education, “Freshman 
Week” or “Freshman Days” are helpful in bridging the gap 
between high school and college, whatever the form of organi- 
zation. Many Freshman Days programs have been developed, 
each having features peculiar to a particular campus. However, 
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there are certain activities included in this form of orientation 
which are common to the majority of colleges and universities. 
A Freshman Orientation Survey * in 1942 which included 119 
colleges and universities in forty-six states, reported the fol- 
lowing percentages of institutions as indicating specific orienta- 
tion procedures as the most important in their program: 


Per cent 
Testing Progra sas 2p Er SAAE: tas eee 40 
Registration ............ Pana 
Lectures and assemblies. . 16 
Social functions ........ 6 
Campus tours (3 \.:54\» si esie de tisele sesia 4 


It is somewhat distressing to find so many institutions con- 
sidering “testing” and “registration” as the most important 
features. To get testing and registration “out of the way” dur- 
ing orientation keeps the institution running smoothly. This is 
certainly “most important” from the institution’s point of view, 
not the student’s. Orientation is for the students and they 
would probably consider getting acquainted with the campus, 
with each other, and with the faculty as most important. 

The testing programs vary in their emphasis and complete- 
ness. A survey® of orientation testing practices in fifty-five 
accredited four-year collegiate institutions showed that these 
colleges gave an average of four tests to all freshmen ; the range 
was from one to fifteen. 

Per cent of Institutions 


General aptitude ........22+eseeenees 100 
English usage .... #969 
Mathematics „sses... aah) 62 r 
Readington enak an Ss HAEN 
Science. Jon manaia . 43 
English (general) 38 
Social Science .......2+eeseeeeeeeees 38 


Foreign language, personality, and vo- 
cational interest tests, each less than 25 


— 

“Laurence W. Lange, “Freshman Orientation Survey 1942,” Proceedings, 
24th Annual Conference of the National Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, 1942, pp, 20-52. 

J SWL Painter and Helen W. Painter, “Orientation Testing Practices,” 
ournal of Educational Research, 39: 613-21 (April, 1946). 
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Of the scholastic aptitude tests, the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination was the favorite; three 
fourths of the colleges used it. Of the achievement tests, the 
Cooperative were the most popular. In addition to the tests 
given to all students, over 90 per cent of the institutions used 
supplementary tests of achievement, special aptitudes, voca- 
tional preference, and personality for diagnosing the difficulties 
of students needing special help. In institutions which had no 
director of testing, some member of the psychology depart- 
ment or the guidance committee was reported as doing the 
testing. Since 1940 approximately one third of the institutions 
had made no change in the extent of the testing program; one 
half had increased the program, and one sixth had decreased 
it. As many considered their testing program unsatisfactory 
- as considered it satisfactory. The greatest difficulty mentioned 
was in getting the faculty members to understand the test 
results and to use them in counseling. The optimum number 
of tests can be determined only in relation to the time available 
for them, the facilities for administering and scoring them, 
their value for the orientation and guidance of the students, 
and the use which is made of the results. The testing program 
is worthless unless the results are used as one basis for planning 
programs, placing students in suitable courses, individualizing 
instruction, and making diagnoses that will lead to corrective 
work or counseling and psychotherapy. (See also pp. 93-97.) 
Another survey, made two years later® and based on a 
questionnaire study of freshman orientation in college, showed 
similar results. Replies were received from 188 of the 220 insti- 
tutions to which letters were sent. Of the 188 institutions, 143 
reported that they used some of the following techniques of 
freshman orientation recommended by authorities: 


1. A testing program adapted to the needs of the college and 
administered by persons trained in the use and interpreta- 
tion of test results. 

2. An orientation period before the opening of school which 
lasted from one to seven days and included testing, lectures, 


® Gladys Bookman, “Freshman Orientation Techniques in Colleges and 
Universities,” Occupations, 27: 163-68 (December, 1948). 
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counseling, and social and religious activities; the average 
time of this orientation period was four days. 

3. Counseling prior to registration and throughout the fresh- 
man year, 

4. An orientation course. 


Every institution (1) used an intellgeince test, most frequently 
the American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion; (2) gave an English Test—the Cooperative English Test, 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and the Nelson-Denny Read- 
ing Test being the most often used; (3) used faculty members 
as counselors, Colleges with a highly selective student body 
most often used placement tests in subject-matter fields. Sixty- 
one colleges gave a required orientation course, and twelve 
others a series of required lectures; forty-nine gave one to four 
hours of credit; twenty-two, no credit for orientation courses. 
Sixty-one colleges gave an “adjustment to college” type of 
course; twelve, an “adjustment to the social and intellectual 
world of today” type. 

Counseling services for entering students ‘usually include 
conferences with faculty advisers and with student counselors. 
The role of the student counselor will be described later in the 
chapter. Best practice with respect to faculty counseling in- 
cludes these essentials: selecting faculty members on the basis 
of their personal qualifications and interest in counseling, pre- 
Paring them for their counseling responsibility, making admis- 
Sions and Freshman Week data available before registration, 
and maintaining continuity of counseling through the precollege 
period, Freshman Week, and freshman year. 

Assemblies and lectures during Freshman Days are perhaps 
the least effective features of the program. Until the freshman 
has had some experience with college life, he cannot be expected 
to extract much of personal value from the usual lectures on 
health, study methods, college objectives, and other orientation 
information, A more effective approach is to set up a personal 
information service in response to felt needs, or to hold small 
discussion groups led by able upperclassmen. 

The social events scheduled during Freshman Days furnish 
telaxation and fun and help to disperse loneliness and to ward 
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off homesickness. Among the most valuable social events are 
campfire suppers held at one of the beauty spots of a country 
campus, daily mealtimes at which members of the faculty and 
student leaders hold informal conversations with the entering 
freshmen, group sings, and other social events in which student 
assistants make it their business to help each freshman have a 
good time and get acquainted with his fellow students. 

The social events, testing, counseling with advisers, orienta- 
tion, trips about campus, and introductions to student leaders 
and student life may be condensed into two days, spread over 
a week, or, most effectively, continued throughout the first 
semester of the freshman year. The following are some of the 
possible means of continuing such activities : 


House meetings in each dormitory. 

Small, informal group meetings at which selected upperclass- 
men tell the freshmen about the background and traditions 
of the college and the behavior expected of a college man or 
woman, À 

Week-end “retreats” at a college camp or a secluded inn re- 
served for that purpose. 

Group and individual conferences with the class dean or faculty 
adviser, who tries to clarify the scheme of college life. 

Use of a “March of Time” panorama in which the whole, 
pattern of student activities is presented rapidly and com- 
pletely. 

Brief talks by the college physician, registrar, social director, 
personnel workers, and director of physical education, who 
explain their services and invite the freshmen to use them. 

Teas and open meetings held by the various student organiza- 
tions to acquaint freshmen with their activities. _ 


The general trend is toward expecting less of the Freshman 
Days and extending the process over a semester, engaging in 
more activities in which there is immediate interest for students, 
and crowding less, particularly of lectures and formal informa- 
tion, into the schedule of Freshman Days. 

Even more important than such special events are the oppor- 
tunities for orientation which are inherent in the organization 
of the college. Many persons, from the president down to the 
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student counselors, are interested in the new student and ready 
to help him. If the freshman will make use of these consultants 
and the other resources of the college, he will not be floored by 
mounting difficulties or feel lost in the crowd. If, during 
Freshman Days, entering students obtain information about 
the resources and services of the college and acquire the im- 
petus to make use of them, the most important initial orienta- 
tion will have been accomplished. 


Orientation Courses 


If each student has a qualified faculty adviser who has ample 
counseling time to spend with each student, there is little need 
for orientation courses or units. For example, at Sarah Law- 
rence College, students receive from their faculty advisers the 
individual help they need with reading, study, and other prob- 
lems and with the making of major decisions. In most colleges, 
however, students’ needs can be met more economically and 
often more effectively in groups than in individual conferences. 
For this reason, orientation courses of various kinds have been 

Organized. 

There are two main types of orientation course. The first 
of these may be thought of as “personal” in that it deals with 
problems of personal adjustment and planning in the new col- 
lege environment. Such a course would include the following 
types of content: 


Orientation to all aspects of college life. 

Instruction and practice in the skills of reading, study, speech, 
English composition, and mathematics which are needed for 
success in college. Many students enter college deficient in 
these tools of learning. The orientation program takes re- 
sponsibility for helping them to improve their learning 
methods. 

Units on mental hygiene, personality development, and voca- 
tional plans. 


A second type of course aims to open up to the student 
Various fields of knowledge and to show the unity and inter- 
Telations among these fields. It is a more intellectual and im- 
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personal type of program. It would provide orientation to 
contemporary civilization, social problems, the physical nature 
of the world, and man’s intellectual life and endeavor. At its 
best, this type of course should be considered an intrinsic part 
of the freshman program. Its value will depend largely on the 
way it is taught. The survey course which “skims the cream” 
off other courses rather than opening new vistas for the student 
to explore should be avoided. 

The personal orientation type of course, in particular, can- 
not be taught by lectures alone, or in large sections. The stu- 
dents in each group should participate in planning the course 
with reference to their needs. Both content and method should 
be largely determined by the student group, with a skillful adult 
leader well versed in group-work methods serving as a con- 
sultant and a resource. 

Large lecture groups are generally ineffective. Small groups 
led by student advisers, who are free to call in consultants 
whenever they are needed, are more likely to help students to 
obtain a new orientation toward themselves and their goals. 
The laboratory method is likely to be still more effective. In 
this type of course, students first appraise their need for certain 
kinds of practice and instruction and plan their individual pro- 
grams. The responsibility of the college is to provide con- 
sultants and to furnish practice exercises in reading, informa- 
tion about vocations, books on social usage, and materials on 
leadership techniques and other matters. Sometimes the stu- 
dents meet in groups, sometimes they have conferences with 
the consultants, often they work independently, Thus they 
translate knowledge and insights into action. 

One course was organized as a study of the information and 
techniques necessary for college living. The students first made 
an analysis which indicated a need for information about the 
following: 


The physical environment of the campus and community. 

The persons and agencies on thé campus with whom the stu- 
dent might have constructive contacts. 

The educational offerings and requirements of the college. 

The available student activities and how to join them. 
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The techniques to be learned and practiced were those of: 


Maintaining health and physical efficiency. Š 

Living and working with adults as well as with fellow stu- 
dents in classroom, dormitory, and student organizations. 

Learning the arts of conversation and group discussion, par- 
ticipating constructively in a group, taking leadership re- 
sponsibility. 

Appraising and understanding one’s self—one’s capacities, 
needs, interests—by means of data from tests, cumulative 
records, and personal history blanks, helpfully interpreted. 

Finding and using resources for self-development. 

Gaining understanding of the modern world through reading, 
listening, discussing, looking; through effective study habits 
and the use of the library, radio, excursions, and other 
facilities. 


These techniques cannot be taught by the lecture method, 
They must be learned through (1) group-work procedures— 
group discussion, role playing, “gripe” analysis; (2) practice, 
preceded and followed by instruction; and (3) counseling. The 
class in the techniques of college living combines group work - 
and counseling procedures. Its aim is to make desirable changes 
in students that will enable them to get the best out of their 
college years and prepare them for their later lives. 

An orientation course for selected students who have special 
difficulties might include more emphasis on therapeutic pro- 
cedures, Colleges might do more group therapy of the sort 
employed in the reclassification and rehabilitation centers estab- 
lished during World War II. This therapy was essentially dis- 
cussion. In one camp, groups of enlisted men were led by an 
enlisted man, and commissioned officers by a commissioned 
officer. The size of the groups varied from ten to forty. The 
first, or orientation, session consisted of a “gripe” or “sound- 
off” period, in which the men freely discussed any complaints 
arising from their experiences overseas. The discussion was 
recorded but no names were taken. The men were encouraged 
to speak freely without fear of recriminations and, indeed, 
with the more positive feeling that what they said might make 
Conditions better for their buddies overseas. This session also 
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served as a form of catharsis for the men’s pent-up frustrations 
arising from real or imagined injustices. 

The second session acquainted the men with their rights 
under veterans’ legislation and dealt with other problems that 
might arise upon their return to civilian life. The leader an- 
swered the questions to the best of his knowledge, honestly 
admitting that he did not know all the answers, but promising 
to find out. 

The third session, called “American Democracy,” contrasted 
our form of government with fascism. The discussion touched 
on both the strong and weak points of our democracy in prac- 
tice, and considered what each man individually could do to 
improve it. Thus it clarified and strengthened the men’s idea 
of what they were fighting for. 

The fourth session was called “The Home Front.” By 
means of statistics, charts, and tables, discussion leaders showed 
up false impressions about inflation, strikes, and production 
failures. In this discussion very few of the men were inclined 
to charge that their own folks at home had been disloyal or 
had failed to back them up. 

In the fifth session, on “Post-war Plans and Problems,” 
various national and international issues were discussed. The 
leaders merely got the discussion started and stimulated mem- 
bers of the group to talk on any subject they preferred. 

A similar pattern of group discussion with therapeutic em- 
phasis might be profitably developed on the college campus. The 
first session might be devoted to a frank expression of dis- 
appointments about college; the second to acquainting students 
with their rights and privileges and with the opportunities in 
college for all-round development. The third session might be 
concerned with the aims and values of a college education and 
with what students can do to get the most out of it, both as 
individuals and as members of world society. In the fourth 
session students might consider further the potential impact of 
their college education upon their families and friends, and 
upon their own vocational plans. In the fifth, they could be 
encouraged to bring out into the open their hopes and fears 


about the future. 
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On the surface, this projected series of group discussions 
resembles part of the ordinary orientation course. However, 
it will have therapeutic value only if the leader creates a per- , 
missive atmosphere in which students speak freely and help 
one another to understand themselves, other persons, and the 
world in which they live. 

The evaluation of orientation courses is difficult. Their 
value lies in the desirable changes which they help students 
to make in their outlook, attitudes, and behavior. Both attitudes 
and knowledge should be considered in studies of the outcomes 
of orientation courses. Two reports on this subject have been 
made by Erland Nelson. First, he constructed an orientation 
test of knowledge and attitudes, divided into eight sections: 
(I) The College Library; (II) Study in College; (III) My 
Own College; (IV) Student Citizenship; (V) Personality and 
Health; (VI) Vocational Choice; (VII) Worthy Home Mem- 
bership; (VIII) Religion in College. A reliability of .93 was 
reported for this test.‘ With it he studied the effectiveness of 
freshman orientation at fourteen colleges.® With few excep- 
tions he found that students in colleges with well-organized 
orientation courses or lecture programs made, on the average, 
higher scores for each part of the test than did students in 
colleges without orientation courses. h 

Although much of the research on the effectiveness of “how- 
to-study” and other types of orientation courses has given no 
clear-cut proof of their value, it is possible that the modern 
discussion, laboratory, and group-therapy procedures may give 
much better results than the older lecture method. Stone? ob- 
tained some more definite information about the outcomes of 
the core courses in the Vocational Orientation Area in the Cur- 
Ticulum of the General College of the University of Minnesota. 
He found that students in these courses gained more informa- 


ee 
7 Erland Nelson, “Measuring the Freshman Orientation Course,” School 

and Society, 54: 598-600 (December 20, 1941). 
3 Erland Nelson, “The Effectiveness of Freshman Orientation at Fourteen 
Colleges,” School and Society, 55: 138-139 (January 31, 1942). i 
C. Harold Stone, “Are Vocational Orientation Courses Worth Their 
oe, Educational and Psychological Measurement, 8:161-81 (Summer, 
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tion about jobs and changed their attitude about jobs more than 
students who did not take the course; but, without counseling, 
they did not make more appropriate vocational choices. Stone 
concluded that both counseling and group orientation to occu- 
pations are necessary. Colleges should continue to experiment 
with group methods of helping students to meet the difficulties 
and opportunities offered by college education. 


Students as Counseling Assistants 


Upperclass students are widely used in freshman orientation 
programs, The student-counselor plan is fundamentally sound. 
It is a natural way for freshmen to find out about the college; 
it increases their self-esteem to have an upperclassman take a 
personal interest in them. The main danger of the student- 
counselor plan is the student counselor’s failure to realize where 
his role ends and that of the trained counselor begins. Some 
serious difficulties have arisen when the student counselor at- 
tempted to be “all things to all men.” (See also pp. 74, 237-39.) 

There are, of course, certain essentials in the student-coun- 
selor organization. Those who serve should be well qualified 
for their work. If they are selected by some college officer, it 
is important to be sure that they are eager to carry this re- 
sponsibility. If they volunteer, it is important to be sure that 
they are qualified by personality. The possessive type of upper- 
classman who wants the job to meet his own emotional needs 
should be tactfully assigned to less personal orientation work. 
Sophomores and juniors, though less experienced than seniors, 
usually have more time and are in that respect a better choice. 

The following are qualities desirable in student counselors: 


1. Have shown ability to make a good adjustment themselves 
to college life. 

2. Have time to give to the counseling work without inter- 
fering with their own academic achievement. 

3. Have demonstrated a constructive influence on other per- 
sons, helping them to be successful and happy. 

4, Are familiar with college traditions and policies, and with 


accepted social usage. 
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The student counselor will develop individual methods of 
performing his functions, which usually include: 


1. Writing to the freshmen assigned to him. (The number 
is usually between five and ten.) 

2. Meeting the freshmen soon after they arrive and estab- 
lishing an initial friendly relationship. This may be done while 
taking a tour of the campus. 

3. Meeting his freshmen as a group and discussing college 
traditions and policies with them. He tries to make them feel 
that they are guests of the college and responsible for their own 
conduct. He should take the attitude that college freshmen can 
assume responsibility for their own conduct—that they have 
“what it takes” to succeed in college, that they have resources 
within themselves for changing their attitudes and for changing 
some unfavorable environmental conditions. 

4. Introducing his group to the campus activities, and hav- 
ing individual interviews, as needed, to help them choose the 
extraclass activities that will be most valuable to them. This 
kind of assistance may also be given in an orientation group in 
charge of a student-counselor who describes the extraclass 
activities and helps individual members to choose the activities 
that best meet their needs and interests. 

5. Meeting them individually or as a group at breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner. The student counselor should guard against 
being very friendly to a shy freshman at first and then sud- 
denly dropping him after a few weeks of superficial cordiality. 
The effect of initial friendliness followed by indifference is 
likely to be devastating to a freshman’s morale and social ad- 
justment. 


The student counselors may meet as a group to write or 
revise the handbook for freshmen. They are in the best posi- 
tion to learn what freshmen need to know and how it can be 
Said clearly and appealingly. Each student counselor may devote 
one of his meetings with his counselees to discussing desirable 
Modifications for the handbook. 

The student counselor cooperates closely with the personnel 
worker, supplying valuable information for the students’ cumu- 
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lative record and referring him to the personnel specialist whose 
help he needs. The student counselors make a detailed report 
on the personal qualities and the adjustment of each of their 
freshman counselees, calling attention to special services which 
they think their freshmen need. 

The selection and training of student counselors is one of 
the personnel worker’s important responsibilities. Early in the 
spring he will obtain nominations from faculty members and 
from students. Before the end of the year the newly appointed 
student counselors begin their work. Their first step is to 
obtain criticism of this year’s orientation program from the 
freshmen who have experienced it and from the students and 
faculty members who have served as freshman counselors. 

During the summer the student counselors may read rec- 
ommended books and articles related to the personnel work 
they will be doing in the fall. Before college opens, they report 
for an intensive period of training. In this conference they 
obtain detailed preparation for their work and develop initia- 
tive, responsibility, caution, and tact. Serving as freshman 
counselors is a most valuable experience for upperclassmen, 
especially for those who have a vocational interest in the field 
of human relations, 


Concluding Statement 


Orientation is part of the counseling and group work proc- 
esses carried on throughout the college years. In a sense, orien- 
tation is the initial step in meeting the day-by-day problems of 
college life. The orientation aspect of personnel work is most 
prominent at the beginning of the freshman year and near the 
end of the senior year, At the latter time the student is con- 
fronted with the problem of what to do with his life after 
college, for which college has been a prelude. 

The essential tasks of orientation are to create understand- 
ing of the situations to be met and to develop adequate tech- 
niques for meeting them. Basic to these two processes is the 
individual’s idea of himself and his destiny. Since the develop- 
ment of the individual’s self-concept and self-direction is the 
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central task of counseling, successful orientation must be part 
of a long-term, continuous counseling process. 

The orientation procedures and devices described in this 
chapter help the student to understand his college world—its 
physical layout; its meaning, use, and purpose; its traditions; 
its opportunities; and its limitations and difficulties, The 
broader type of orientation helps the student to obtain an initial 
understanding of the world beyond college—the impact of sci- 
ence, the struggle for power and prestige, and, most important 
of all, the potentialities of his local community for developing. 
a better quality of life. 

Thus viewed, orientation is a basic student personnel service. 
It helps students to get a sense of direction and to make satis- 
factory progress toward goals that are personally satisfying and 
socially useful. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
ORIENTATION BOOKLETS 


The most concrete information about orientation programs is ob- 
tained from the orientation booklets published by various colleges. 
They are rewritten every year. A few examples of some typical 
booklets are listed below: 


1, Diviston or Srupent Arrairs, Information to New Students, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 7 p—Concise bulletin 
arranged under convenient headings: scholastic aptitude test, 
physical examination appointment, matriculation bill receipt, fac- 
ulty advisers, veterans, new student information desk, student 
identification card, registration schedule. 

2. STUDENT COUNCIL AND THE PersonNeL Deans, Southern Style, 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois, 
67 p.—Cartoons add a light touch to this publication. The format 
is attractive, the style readable. It begins with a section on “People 
You Should Know” and continues with “Beginning at Southern,” 
“Planning Your Program,” “Making the Grade,” “Campus Life,” 
“Athletics,” “Southern’s Service to Students,” “University Li- 
brary,” “Directory of Churches,” “University Regulations.” 

3. Orrenration Programs Committee, Program of Activities, Orien- 
tation Week. The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 42 pp. 
—A complete and detailed handbook of specific information for 
all schools of the university. It is divided into “Required Entrance 
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Projects of Orientation Week,” “Projects Required if Enrolled in 
Designated -Courses or Curricula,” “Optional Projects of Orienta- 
tion Week.” Photographs and a map of the campus add interest 
and concreteness to this factual type of orientation booklet. 


* STUDENT PARLIAMENT, St. Olaf Student Body, “St. Olaf College 


Stands.” Northfield, Minnesota: St. Olaf College, 48 pp.—A hand- 
book for freshmen containing paragraphs on tradition, student 
activities, health and counseling services, songs, and the Student 
Body Constitution. 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


Marearer E. BENNETT, “Student Personnel Work. III. Orienta- 
tion of Students,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Walter 
S. Monroe (ed.), Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, pp. 1302-5.— 
A summary of research and procedures on the orientation of new 
students in college. 


. GLADYS Bookman, “Freshman Orientation Techniques in Col- 


leges and Universities,” Occupations, 27 :163-66 (December, 1948). 
—An evaluation and survey of orientation practices in institutions 
of higher learning enrolling from one to three thousand students. 

VIRGINIA CorNEHLSEN, “Overview of Orientation,” Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women, 10:92-94 (January, 
1947).—A brief description of orientation programs and proce- 
dures in five colleges. 

James W. Tuornton, “Individual Orientation,” Journal of Higher 
Education, 11:233-37 (May, 1940).—Presents evidence from 
cumulative folders of student problems—“hampering life or job 
adjustment,” feelings of inferiority, lack of social skills, lack of 
morale, oversocialization, undersocialization, psychotic symptoms 
—and describes briefly a course designed to help students meet 
their problems; includes the following parts: basis of self-under- 
standing, sociability and recreation, philosophy of life; counseling 
is offered parallel to the course. 

Moren M. Wuarton, Orientation of Freshmen in Colleges and 
Universities, National Association of Deans of Women of the 
National Education Association, The Research Division of the 
N.E.A., Washington, 1942, 29 pp—A comprehensive review of 
the literature on the subject covering the following topics: (1) 
preadmission activities through published material, direct contacts 
between colleges and prospective students, “college days”; (2) 
Freshman Week: to acquaint new students with the college and to 
come to know each student well enough to counsel him regarding 
his choice of course; (3) Freshman Orientation Course; (4) 
freshman guidance program. 


CHAPTER 11 


Group Experiences Through Housing and Dining 
Facilities 


Physical Essentials 

Types of Housing 

Choice of Roommate 

Personal Development Through Dormitory 
Activities and Programs 

The House Council 

The Head of Residence 

Off-Campus Residences 

The Administration of Housing 

Concluding Statement 


All living offers opportunity for learning. Living in college 
residences is certainly no exception. The resident student has 
daily opportunity to learn to live with persons of his own age 
and sex. Through this experience he gains understanding of 
people, and practice in the process of group living characteristic 
of the modern world. “Halls of residence are provided precisely 
as libraries, laboratories, and teachers themselves are provided, 
in order to exert educational influence and to offer educational 
Opportunities.” 1 They contribute to the building of attitudes, 
appreciations, and the characteristics of cooperativeness and 
responsibility. 

The student spends approximately four fifths of his time 


outside the classroom, and at least one third of his time in his 
anig 


* Statement by Nicholas Murray Butler in Residence Halls, Catalogue of 
eachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1944, p. 2. 
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tal 
dormitory or other college residence. It is his home during his — 
college years. In these houses a cooperative, responsible, famil 
like group can be developed—an intimate kind of association — 
in which each student learns the art of living with others, Stu- 
dents. are eager for these social learnings—how to meet new 
people, carry on an interesting conversation, and make friends — 
with ‘persons of different interests and backgrounds. 
~ Cowley traces the history of student residence housing ? 
American colleges and universities from our English and Ger- 
man higher education antecedents, The United States adopted 
the English college system without taking over its use of the 
residence unit as a center of the educational life of the student. 
The German emphasis upon the intellectual side of the univer- — 
sity was absorbed into our approach toward higher educati 
during the nineteenth century and discouraged the use of thi 
few dormitories that had been developed. Henry Tappan, 
influenced, came to the University of Michigan in 1852 and 
converted the dormitory there into classrooms. By 1900, man: 
students in eastern colleges had moved out of the few existing 
dormitories into fraternity houses and private residences ; among 
the universities of the Middle West there was only a handful ol 
dormitories. : 
Several factors apparently influenced the trend back to resi- 
dence housing that now widely exists. Powerful leadershi 
was given by three famous university presidents—Hadley of 
Yale, Wilson of Princeton, and Harper of Chicago. Hadl 
started the movement that eventually resulted in the pres 
Yale system, and Wilson inaugurated the preceptorial system 
at Princeton in 1905 which was a part of the English housing — 
plan. When William Rainey Harper came to the Univers 
of Chicago, he built four dormitories in the first group of 
university buildings and by 1900 had seven dormitories on the 
campus. Another marked influence was the increasing enroll- 
ment of women in American institutions and the demands 
the deans of women for decent housing for these students. | 


2W. H. Cowley, “History of Student Residence Housing,” School 
Society, 40: 705-12 and 758-64 (1934). 
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University of Minnesota was among the first, if not the first, 
of Midwestern universities to build for women. Its first dor- 
mitory was built in 1897, the University of Illinois followed in 
1916, and the “converted” University of Michigan in 1915; 

Cowley concludes that the German and English points of 
view are at opposite poles, with American institutions in’ the 
middle, in regard to considering housing as an educational con- 
tribution, The American position is a compromise, with dor- 
mitories providing comfortable shelter and varying degrees of 
social education. 

One of the earliest responsibilities of the personnel worker 
related to the housing of students. Dormitories were built; 
private boarding houses were inspected and supervised; sorority 
and fraternity houses were incorporated into the housing pro- 
gram. One of the first duties of the dean of women was the 
inspection, approval, and supervision of student living accom- 
modations.* The social life centering in the student housing 
units has always been an important part of the total social 
curriculum, 

The relative values of different types of housing have been 
Studied to some extent.t According to these investigations, liv- 
ing in a college dormitory seems to be associated with good 
grades; living in a fraternity house favors participation in 
Student activities. Walker ® found that among students who 
changed living quarters during their university years, grades 
were highest while they were in residence halls, second highest 
in private homes, third in rooming houses, and lowest in chap- 
ter houses. 
amine 


®Lulu Holmes, A History of the Position of the Dean of Women in a 
Selected Group of Coeducational Colleges and Universities in the United 
States, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1939, 141 pp. i 

* Caroline Grote, Housing and Living Conditions of Women Students in 
the Western Illinois State Teachers College at Macomb 1926-29, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1932, 106pp.; G. H. Pellison, 

Scholarship of Students Housed in Various Living Quarters,” School and 
Society, 57: 221-24 (February 20, 1943); E. T. Walker, “Student Housing 
oag neersity Success,” School and Society, 42: 575-77 (October 26, 

5 Op. cit, 
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Physical Essentials 


If the college is fortunate enough to be able to build a new 
dormitory or remodel an old one, the personnel worker should 
insist upon certain essentials: 


E 


$ 
6. 
7. 


In every room a comfortable bed, proper ventilation, heat- 
ing, and lighting, provision for quiet and safety, furnish- 
ings easy to keep sanitary, attractive plain walls, wood- 
work and floors that make a favorable background for the 
expression of individuality. Lamps should give a mini- 
mum of 10 to 15 foot candles of light on the student’s 
page, without glare, Students who have a slight visual dis- 
ability or read newsprint a good deal would find 15 to 25 
foot candles preferable. In all instances, the light should 
fall on the student’s work, not in his eyes ; the whole room 
should be light, without shadows or high brightness con- 
trasts ; shiny or glossy wallpaper and woodwork should be 
avoided. 

A game room in which the students may entertain friends 
informally and which they can use for their own recrea- 
tion, 

A browsing room for recreational reading. 

A laundry adequate in size and equipment, and accessible 
to all.® 

Convenient telephone service. 

Trunk storage space. 

Kitchenettes conveniently located for parties and teas.* 


In the maintenance of a dormitory, several values should be 
kept in mind: standards of sanitation and order must be upheld 
to maintain health and to build students’ appreciation of a well- 
run house; students should be given the responsibility of sharing 
in the maintenance of the dormitory, especially in the cleaning 
of their own rooms. Recognition should be given for cleanli- 
ness and for original and attractive furnishings. The maids and 
other employees, like others of the college staff, have a part in 


°Items 4 and 7 apply more particularly to women’s dormitories than to 
men’s but a men’s dormitory should have limited laundry space for the stu- 
dent of small means or for the student who wants to clean or press clothes. 
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the education of the students. They should receive special train 
ing for their work. : 

Small living units are desirable. The cottage plan most closely 
approaches normal living. A large dormitory should be broken 
up into wings or other units small enough so that self-govern- 
ment is possible, and one graduate counselor can handle the 
group. The social and educational values of a dormitory, not the 
architect’s ideas of structure alone, should determine the size of 
bedrooms, of units, of social rooms. 

In a report of a recent survey of women’s residence halls, 
Dean Johnston of the University of Nebraska summarized 
Some of the trends that are making college residence halls more 
practical, livable, and economical.? Some of these are toward 
large structures subdivided into “suite-type living units for ten 
Or more students with lounge, bath, study, and kitchenette 
facilities” ; central kitchens serving dining rooms of approxi- 
mately two hundred students; labor-saving devices; more built- 
in furniture; provision for more varied recreation; and more 
“trained professional personnel with greater use of graduate 
students.” 

Favorable physical conditions in the environment contribute 
to the personal development of students. Standards of order, 
cleanliness, and beauty are unconsciously acquired by students 
who live in houses that have these qualities. On the other hand, 
initially poor housing conditions also have educational value; 
the challenge to improve them can develop initiative, originality, 
and the practical skills of home decoration. The most impor- 
tant contribution to students’ personal development, however, is 
made by associations with roommates and with other students 
engaging in varied residence hall activities. 


Types of Housing 


_ The main types of student housing are dormitories, coopera- 
tive houses, fraternity and sorority residences, and off-campus 
houses, Some of the college dormitories represent the height of 


i * Marjorie Johnston, “Residence Halls,” Journal of the National Associa- 
of Deans of Women, 13: 165-66 (June, 1950). 
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good taste and expensive furnishing. One wonders how living 
in such luxury for four years affects students of limited means 
who will return to inconvenient farm homes or drab small-town 
dwellings. 

On this count, off-campus houses have greater potential 
educational value in that they are more like homes in which 
many students will be living after graduation. The trouble is 
that the unsanitary conditions and inadequate social and cultural 
experiences now existing in so many off-campus houses are 
viewed as a calamity, not as an opportunity—an opportunity 
for students to learn how to make the local community a better 
place in which to live. This can be done only by a very effective 
program of education of the houseowners and the students. 
Certainly something is wrong with a college that has allowed 
unsanitary conditions to exist in its small town for eighteen 
years! 

Some progress has been made in improving living conditions 
in off-campus houses. Developing cooperatively with the land- 
ladies a set of standards for off-campus houses is the first step. 
This may well take the form of a series of meetings in which 
the reasons for each standard are discussed so that its value 
will be appreciated by all. A second step is a friendly inspection 
that insures the maintenance of the standards agreed upon. At 
Purdue University a summer workshop for house mothers has 
been offered, and those who attended have gained a new idea 
of their importance and responsibilities. A similar workshop 
could be introduced by personnel workers on other campuses 
having a large number of off-campus houses, Printed bulletins, 
handbooks for householders, films, dramatizations, and other 
methods may be used to help those in charge of off-campus 
houses to improve the physical and social conditions. Similar 
education of the students in practical ways to improve living 
conditions in off-campus houses is necessary. A “Householders 
Association” and a mimeographed news letter are used on one 


campus to help landladies feel that they are a part of the educa- 


tional program of the college. 4 
Well-managed cooperative houses, in addition to making 
living more economical, give students practice in business 


—— 
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methods and household skills, and in working together, as well 
as increasing their sense of personal worth and shared respon- 
sibility. Students who live in cooperative houses are generally 
held in high esteem; there is no stigma attached to financing 
one’s college education in this way. 

Cooperative houses usually have the advantage of being rela- 
tively small units. F; raternity houses, too, have the advantage 
of being small units. Cottage housing, such as that in the 
New Jersey College for Women, also has this advantage. How- 
ever, even a large dormitory can be subdivided into small social 
units that give greater opportunity for intimate association and 
leadership. For example, each floor in each wing of the build- 
ing may be organized as an entity having its own residence 
council and sending representatives to the dormitory council. 

Many institutions have a combination of different kinds of 
housing. For example, at one small college all freshmen and 
sophomores live either in a dormitory accommodating 120 or 
in a cooperative house with a capacity of 32. The cooperative 
house has members from each class who are assigned rooms 
there on the basis of financial need, health, above-average 
scholarship, and personality. 

A number of positions in the dormitory offer both financial 
aid and experience to students whose vocational plans involve 
teaching, social work, group work, or other fields requiring the 
Personnel point of view: for example, telephone operator, as- 
sistant to the head of residence, and student counselor. Equally 
valuable is the experience of serving as a student officer in a 
dormitory, By being a dormitory president, for example, a stu- 
dent may learn more about gaining cooperation, taking responsi- 
bility, leading discussions, and practicing democratic living than 
from any other experience in college. 


Choice of Roommate 


Among the many opportunities for interaction in the dormi- 
tory, the most basic is the association between roommates. At 
the beginning of the freshman year, the students do not know 
One another well enough to choose their own roommates. For 
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this reason, the dean of men or of women, head of residence, of 
freshman adviser usually makes the assignment of rooms on the 
basis of as much knowledge of each applicant as can be obtained.’ 
For example, in one women’s college, freshman rooms are 
assigned by the freshman adviser who is also the director of the 
dormitory. She uses application blanks and reports of inter- 
views to help her determine compatibility of interest, general 
background, religion, and the contribution one roommate may 
make to the other. She also considers the value of diverse ex- 
periences and often puts together girls who have attended differ- 
ent types of high school. If freshmen indicate their choice of 
rooms in a personal application, the freshman adviser tries to 
grant these requests, 

In another institution, assignments are made on the basis of 
similarity, rather than difference; for example, urban students 
are placed together, as are rural students. Any change of room- 
mate is arranged through the office of the assistant dean. From 
the standpoint of social education in its broadest sense, this plan 
seems less desirable than that of considering the contribution 
students from different backgrounds can make to one another. 

A method which is more efficient, when possible, is for the 
dean and the director of the dormitory to have a personal inter- 
view with each applicant before assigning rooms. 

Obviously, it is important for the persons responsible for 
assigning rooms to know the personal needs and characteristics 
of the individual students. Only then can they achieve beneficial 
personal relations through the grouping of students in housing 
units. After the students have become acquainted, the person in 
charge of grouping may use a sociometric test, in conjunction 
with observation and interviews, to achieve the most favorable 
interaction. 


Personal Development Through Dormitory 
Activities and Programs 


The casual, natural, small-group social activities offer the 
best education for daily living. Conversation at mealtime, “bull 
sessions,” an after-meal discussion led by a guest, a discussion 
of a radio program to which a few friends have been listening; 
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an analysis of the afternoon’s ball game—these are educative 
experiences closely related to later life. 

Dinner at the dormitory also offers students opportunity to 
meet interesting persons in small informal groups. Guests may 
include faculty members, the librarian, the psychiatrist, and 
other members of the college staff, as well as persons in the com- 
munity who have special talents, hobbies, or experience. 

The informal atmosphere of the dormitory lends itself well 
to the discussion of study difficulties, student-faculty relations, 
mental hygiene, social hygiene, how to budget time and money, 
and other student problems. 

A formal dormitory tea, dinner, or dance has values, too, in 
teaching students the social usage appropriate to affairs of this 
kind and in giving them opportunities to work on committees 
responsible for invitations, reception of guests, refreshments, 
entertainment, decoration, and cleaning up. Students who do 
not dance will often be glad to serve on committees and take 
responsibility for refreshments or entertaining. Thus they too 
can have a share in making the affair a success. Chaperones 
Should shed their “demon” characteristics and serve as resources 
for committees or for unsophisticated students who need help in 
Meeting new social situations. 

The dormitory program should fit into the total social pro- 
§tam, supplementing it where there are gaps and reinforcing it 
at other points, “Smokers” or films of a ball game supply recrea- 
tion in a men’s dormitory, for example. If the over-all college 
Program is primarily recreational—consisting of dancing, pic- 
nicking, hayrides, skating, and other kinds of fun—the dormitory 
Program may well include educational features. In the Troy 
State Teachers College, Alabama, the dean of women, Mrs. 
Dolores W. Tobiska, encouraged planning of a dormitory pro- 
§tam built upon the theme, “Ourselves.” This consisted of 

- Monthly demonstrations and discussions on personality, how to 

a hostess, etiquette, hair-styling, and similar subjects. Dormi- 
tory teas and coffee hours, planned by residents in the dormitory 
and given for the enjoyment of all the college students, give 
young people actual experience in applying what they have 
learned in the group meetings and from books. 
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If the athletic association and the physical education depart- 
ment do not meet the needs of all the students for outdoor 
recreation and physical exercise, there should be house teams in 
volleyball, basketball, and softball, as well as dormitory groups 
in tennis, badminton, bowling, archery, ping-pong, skating, 
skiing, sleigh riding, dancing, or horseback riding. In any event, 
the recreation chairman of the dormitory works closely with 
other departments of student life. Co-recreational activities 
planned by the women’s dormitory in cooperation with the men 
students, or vice versa, will help students to develop interests and 
skills that are likely to persist long after college. 

Service projects in the dormitory give a large number of 
students the satisfactions that come from working together and 
seeing the results of their cooperative effort. 

The following are some dormitory activities that combine 
fun, useful information, social experience, and cultural values. 


Skits that clear up common living problems: “The Proper 
Way to Answer the Telephone,” “Etiquette in the Dining 
Room,” “How to Introduce Your Date,” “Etiquette at a 
Dance.” A style show to demonstrate how to dress for vari- 
ous occasions. 

A “stunt night” or “fun night,” which gives members of the 
faculty an opportunity to show the students the jolly and 
informal side of their personalities. 

Coed dances in the dormitory, to help men and women stu- 
dents get acquainted. 

“Open House,” to give residents practice in hospitality and to 
increase their feeling of “togetherness.” A similar purpose 
is also served by coffee after football games; hot chocolate 
following a winter carnival ; Sunday afternoon tea or buffet 
supper to which faculty members are invited; receptions 
following concerts, commencement exercises, and other spe- 
cial occasions. There are also dormitory receptions for 
freshmen, for seniors, or for guests of honor visiting the 
campus. i 

Dinners and banquets, to help students develop ease and poise 
in formal situations. These may take the form of faculty- 
student dinners, exchange dinners in which half of the 
neighboring dormitory are guests of the host dormitory, 
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special-occasion banquets at Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
other holidays. 

Musical events—group sings, inter-dormitory caroling during 
the Christmas season, and record concerts followed by re- 
freshments. Affairs such as this are both enjoyable and 
cultural. If odd instruments, such as old fiddles or har- 
monicas, are placed in the recreation room, they invite ex- 
perimentation and evoke laughter, 

A hobby corner for students who want to engage in various 
kinds of creative work is an asset to any dormitory. 

A radio-victrola is a good investment. It may be used for inti- 
mate classical music hours, for introducing discussions of 
current events or economic and social problems, for the en- 
joyment of dramatizations of great books and plays, and for 
“hour” or “tea” dances. 


The head of a dormitory should be alert to the special inter- 
ests and talents of individual students. One dormitory head 
noticed a clever “Do not disturb” rhyme on the door of a girl , 
who had been disagreeable and unsociable, When the head of 
residence spoke of it, the girl responded cordially instead of in 
her usual brusque manner. “You must come to my room and 
see some of my real poems,” she said. Later, by writing clever 
Verses for various occasions, she won recognition and accept- 
ance. 

Students in dormitories learn from one another. A sampling 
of comments by students in various residence halls is given by 
Thompson : 8 


“It’s an inspiration for further achievement to be with others 
who are interested in further learning.” 

“Here in the residence hall you can start with a clean slate 
and make anything you wish of yourselfi—with your home 
friends, ‘No. ” 

“You learn emotional control—you learn that people will 
Stand for only so much mood and temper.” Ñ 

“In hashing over problems you learn that you aren't the only 
one who has them. This minimizes your own.” 


= 
* Florence Thompson, “The Use of Dormitories for Social Education,” 
rational and Psychological Measurement, 7: 648-54 (Autumn, 1947, Part 
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“The working relationship is important—you have to be doing 
something that matters in order to work up loyal friendships,” 

“You discriminate between the people you like and the kind 
that’s better for you; you can’t run around with two hundred 
and fifty.” 

“We do everything here by student opinion, so every person 
here must be trained to be a potential good citizen.” 

“When you’re made responsible for a certain job you feel 
more like you ‘belong’ from then on.” 

“You learn that each individual is important. The opinion of 
every person in the hall must be considered before the group is 
committed to any special action.” 

“We learn how to select leaders, and they aren’t always our 
best friends.” 

“A dorm doesn’t run by laws laid down but by individuals 
taking personal responsibility.” 

“In regard to regulations, you do something about a situation, 
you don’t just talk.” 


The head of residence should also be alert to personal prob- 
lems. Some of the problems that most frequently become evi- 
dent in the dormitory are homesickness, speech and sleep dis- 
turbances, hazing, exclusion from cliques within the dormitory, 
stealing, and “crushes.” The dormitory is a laboratory for the 
solution of these personal problems. 


The House Council 


Everything that has already been said in Chapter 9 about the 
student council applies as well to the house council of a student 
residence. Most dormitory problems—such as noisiness, late 
hours, untidiness in the showers and bathrooms, lateness at 
meals, and other forms of disregard for the regulations neces- 
sary for living together—can best be handled by the community 
council of the dormitory. This is a council composed of student 
officers and representatives, the head of residence, and repre- 
sentatives from the management staff of the dormitory. If a 
member or two of the campus student council also sits in on the 
meetings, they can help the dormitory to gear in with the whole 
campus program of student activities. 
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The education of the students in group living is an important 
part of their college education. In some colleges and universi- 
ties a number of aids to better living in dormitories have been 
developed. At Indiana University a humorous illustrated four- 
page folder for the women’s dormitories gives practical “Hints 
on How to Be a Good Roomer.” It includes reminders about 
being considerate of the householder with respect to the use of 
the radio, telephone, bathroom, kitchen, and the like. A mimeo- 
graphed analysis makes clear the specific functions of house 
officers: president; vice president; social chairman; secretary ; 
treasurer ; publicity chairman; and dining hall, corridor, campus 
activities, art, library, music, recreation and religious chairmen. 
In writing the “Constitution of the Women’s Residence Halls,” 
students have an opportunity to think through the responsibili- 
ties and objectives of officers and members of a large or a small 
living unit. A “Women’s Residence Hall Handbook” makes 
very specific to all students the traditions, necessary rules and 
regulations, goals, and opportunities for’ personal development 
in the college residence hall. ! 

These pamphlets and mimeographed materials serve several 
Purposes: the students who prepare them have a valuable ex- 
perience of thinking through opportunities for growth in living 
together; the student officers learn democratic and psychologi- 
cally sound methods of getting rules and regulations obeyed and 
goals attained; and the students as a whole become acquainted 
with the college traditions and ways of life favorable to the 
welfare of all. 

The house council, as its name implies, is concerned with the 
formulation of policies by the students and for the students— 
Policies relating to the time of meals, hours of sleeping, behavior 
on and off campus, use of equipment, and dormitory activities. 
College students certainly should participate in so far as possible 
in making and revising the rules (better called “standards” or 
“principles of living”) that govern their life in the college resi- 
dence hall, They should realize that these standards are for the 
benefit of the student body as a whole. Three graduate students 
living together said that they had voluntarily made regulations 
or themselves similar to those formerly imposed on them, 
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somewhat varibitrarily, as undergraduates, If they had been 

helped earlier to recognize the importance of these rules, they 

would have been able to accept them with much better grace. 
Rules, or standards, are of two kinds: 


1. Those which relate to minor matters and are enacted for 
the comfort, safety, and convenience of all. These rules should 
result in the optimum of orderliness and give students the feel- 
ing that their interests are being considered and protected. To 
make sure that students were familiar with these rules, the 
advisers in the Women’s Dormitory at Drake University pre- 
pared a “Test on Dormitory Rules” with items such as the 
following : 

When a girl returns on Sunday night from a week end 
she may come in at 
—— 10:30 
— 11:30 
— as late as she likes. 


A “test” of this kind can be handled in a light and entertaining 
way and still reinforce the rules on which the students have 
agreed. 


2. Those concerning serious offenses involving the person- 
ality development of the student or the standing of the college. 


The emphasis of the house council is no longer disciplinary 
in the punitive connotation of the word; its function is discipli- 
nary in the sense that it establishes orderly conditions under 
which the purposes of the group can best be accomplished. If 
protective rules are necessary, the council helps all members of 
the group to understand their purpose. (See discussion of coun- 
cils on pp. 250-57, 469-71.) If certain students fail to maintain 
the house standards, the council asks why; it may request some 
of the popular members of the house to give these refractory 
members a personal introduction to some of the most en joyable 
campus activities. The council ‘will be concerned with such 
environmental conditions as dormitory traditions, quiet hours, 
telephone service, and study groups. It decides what the or- 
ganizational fees shall be and how they shall be spent. The 


> 
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residence counselor helps members of the council to recognize 
signs of maladjustment and prevent its becoming serious; if 
this preventive work is done successfully, they will seldom have 
to administer penalties for undesirable behavior. Other aims 
of the council are to develop warm relationships among the 
residents and consideration on the part of each member for 
the group as a whole. Thus a friendly atmosphere is created in 
which every student will feel more adequate and secure. 

Every student in the residence should have an opportunity 
to participate in the house government in some capacity: as an 
officer or member of the council, as chairman or member of 
the various house committees—decoration, social; health, recep- 
tion, news bulletin. Thus each resident is given the chance to 
take responsibility, work with others, and develop his special 
talents and abilities. These are all opportunities for growth as a 
Social person. 

To develop standards and a sense of responsibility for main- 


- taining them is not always as easy as it sounds. In one college 


i 


the council developed standards that were few in number, prac- 
tical and reasonable, and not unnecessarily restrictive. This 
freedom from minute regulations gave the students an oppor- 
unity to assume responsibility for their own decisions. But— 
the system was not working. Both council members and the 
Student body lacked interest and understanding. As a result, 
Students evaded the standards, few members attended the coun- 
cil meetings, and the morale in general was poor. Students 


Avoided rather than sought positions of leadership. Laissez 


faire had been carried to a dangerous extreme. 
__ In improving such a situation, the leader’s attitude is of first 
importance. Instead of trying to dominate, he should listen, 
Observe, and try to understand and to be understood. But he 
Should not stop there; he has a responsibility for helping the 
Students to understand and practice the ways of true democracy, 
in contrast to laissez faire. The leader’s approach should be one 
Of confidence and positive expectancy that the present group of 
‘Students can evolve a more satisfactory kind of dormitory life. 
e should help students develop their best ideas and put them 
to work. 
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The students in the situation under discussion were encour- 
aged to nominate student officers who understood the council’s 
responsibilities and would see that they were carried out, Re 
sponsible and interested officers were elected for the first time 
in years. 

An unsigned questionnaire gave all the students an oppor- 
tunity to express their points of view and to air their grievances : 
“Why wasn’t there an orientation program for freshmen?” 
“Why didn’t the Student Council enforce quiet hours in the 
dormitory?” “Why didn’t it plan better social activities?” 
“Why didn’t it do something about the students who seemed 
to have no friends?” These responses were tabulated and con- 
sidered by the Student Council. One of the dissatisfactions 
most frequently mentioned—lack of orientation for freshmen— 
was brought up at a council meeting. The members decided to 
study the matter. Ideas that members of the staff had previously 
suggested casually to individual students were now expressed 
by the students themselves. In a few weeks the council had 
developed an outline for a sound orientation program. A com- 
mittee was carefully chosen to greet freshmen on arrival and to 
cooperate with the staff in guiding them through the first year. 

Sarah Lawrence, a college with an enrollment of about three 
hundred young women, has developed a high degree of self- 
government for its students. Each dormitory accommodates 
about sixty girls. There are no adult house mothers ; in every 
dormitory there is a house president who has been elected by the 
girls of the house. The Student Council is responsible for han- 
dling problems of dormitory living. In this task it is assisted 
by faculty-student committees that consider problems of con- 
cern to both groups. For example, during the war, students 
were required to be in the dormitories at 10:30 p.m. When ` 
the war ended, the students decided to change the hour to 
12:30 a.m. and submitted this plan to a joint student-faculty 
committee, which approved it. There are no week-end rules at 
Sarah Lawrence, other than the requirement that the student fill 
out a form specifying the trains on which she plans to leave and 
to return and the address and telephone number at which she 
may be reached while she is off campus. There are no rules 
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about cutting classes. However, class cuts are reported to each 
girl’s adviser, with whom she meets once a week during fresh- 
man and sophomore years, and who discusses with her: the 
effect of such cuts, of too many predominantly recreational 
week ends, and other similar matters. 

A study of the effectiveness of activities in residence halls is 
reported by Thompson.® When effectiveness is related to the 


degree of student responsibility permitted, effectiveness de- ` 


creased as student responsibility decreased. No one but students 
can “run” a dormitory. 

Too many rules, or rules that are inappropriate or excessively 
severe, may confuse or antagonize students, or make them de- 
pendent upon outside authority. The goal should be the build- 
ing of inner controls. 


The Head of Residence H 


The head of residence, who is both a counselor and a group 
worker, has excellent opportunities to carry on developmental 
guidance. Naturally he or she works closely with the faculty 
advisers of the dormitory students, with the dean of students, 
dean of women or of men, and through them with specialized 
health, counseling, placement, and psychiatric services. The 


head of a hall, though primarily a personnel worker, is also in , 


close touch with persons in charge of house management and 
food service. Ta 
The head of residence is responsible, for providing the stu- 


_ dents with a setting for well-rounded living, an atmosphere con- | 


ducive to study, and experiences that contribute to their social 

and emotional development. 
The director of residence who has a staff of adult heads of 
lls and student assistants will have regular meetings of this 

Staff for the purpose of improving the quality of their work 


with individuals and with groups. At one meeting, for example, - 


they may work on the problem of getting well enough acquainted 


with the individual students to provide the experiences they: 
— 


? Florence M. Thompson, “Residence Halls and the Educational Program,” 
Educational Record, 29: 64-71 (1948). 


fw 


» range from 14 to 508. 


Bs ‘leges and Universities, Washington, 1947. 


` faculty member who has prepared himself to teach biology 


` group-work theory and practice, counseling techniques, 


t 
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need. Any member of the staff may bring up for discussio 
problems which he or she is facing, and the others will sugg 
and discuss solutions. 

Heads of halls should, first of all, have certain persona 
qualifications. They should understand, respect, and like yo 
people ; they should themselves have achieved a good adjustment 
to life; should be persons of integrity, possessing moral 
religious values; should be able to see the humorous side i 
things and take the tension out of situations; they should be 
interested in the arts of life. 

Unfortunately, in some situations, there is opposition on 

“part of a few faculty members to extending faculty rani 
members of the staff who do not teach, i.e., counselors, libr 
rians, and directors of group activities. This point of viev 
out of line with modern educational philosophy, which consid 
social and dormitory life as an intrinsic part of college educ 
tion, and guidance as “the keystone of the arch of education 

In order to “teach” in. this social curriculum, dormito 

counselors should have acquired a background in psychol 


other professional subjects, amounting at least to a maste 
degree in this field of specialization. In view of this special 
preparation for their work, they should have equal status with a 
history. f J 
A nationwide survey of the requirements for the position c 
head of residence was recently made at Howard University, 
which elicited replies from eighty-six colleges and universi 
about half of them state institutions and half private college 
and universities, representing a wide geographical distribution 
The number of resident halls in these institutions varies from 
one to fifty-five per campus; the average number is six. Fo 
one of the institutions maintain sorority houses; twenty-eig! 
cooperative houses. The number of persons per house covers: 


20 Women’s Personnel Staff, Howard University, Duties, Status, Sala 
Training, Work Hours, etc., of Women Head Residents in Eight-six Ci of 


' i vi 


am i a Rieti taper 


it j . 
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Only seventeen of these colleges and universities insisted that 
heads of residence have special education in personnel work, For 
the most part, they were content if their heads of residence had 
a bachelor’s or master’s degree, Thirteen still required no de- 
gree for this job. j 

Approximately one fourth of the heads of residence covered’ 
by this survey had duties in addition to their residence hall 
Tesponsibilities ; fifteen taught part of the time. The duties of 
heads of residence varied from a few hours’ guidance per week 
in exchange for room and board, to a full-time professional 
responsibility which included work with student government 
Organizations, supervision of the social program, counseling, 
and conferences with the personnel staff and faculty advisers, 

As might be expected, the salaries, too, varied widely: from 
an additional $25 per month for persons who served full time 
as teachers and gave a few hours to counseling and general 
Supervision in return for room and board in the dormitory, to 
$3,960 a year plus maintenance for a director of residence sery- 
ing full time. The average yearly salary was only $1,665. Ob- 
viously college presidents cannot expect to get professional 
qualified persons for such low salaries. : f j 

Thirty-one institutions employed their residence heads on a 
eon basis; most of the others on a nine- or ten-mont 

asis. ity thy 
Almost half of these positions offered opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth in the form of in-service education in personnel 
work, various courses in the college, and financial aid for pro- 
fessional study. 


One of the greatest disadvantages of the position is the © 


twenty-four-hour responsibility it entails, Only sixteen colleges 
and universities reported an eight-hour day for persons in this 
` Position, M 
Although there was little aversion to employing married 


Women as heads of residence, few institutions provide housing « 


facilities for a woman and her husband; middle-aged unmar-, 
tied women or widows apparently were preferred. However, 
four institutions reported that they would employ persons as: 
young as twenty-three years. Py 


tot 
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Preferred titles were house director, head resident, director 
of residence, social director, or residence counselor. Relatively 
few used the older titles of matron and house mother, 


Off-Campus Residences 


Though one rarely hears a good word said for off-campus 
housing, it has possibilities for education that college dormi- 
tories do not possess. Many off-campus houses are similar to 
those the students will live in when they go out to work. Living 
in an off-campus house gives students practice in getting along 
with adults in the community; it prevents them from becoming 
too campus-centered. It offers them opportunities to use their 
initiative in improving their living conditions. 

The responsibility of the director of residence is to see 
(1) that the off-campus houses are carefully inspected, (2) that 
householders are chosen with discrimination, (3) that whole- 
some social life is provided, and (4) that the students recognize 
and take advantage of the educational values in off-campus ` 
living. š 

Inspection and selection of off-campus houses should be 
made early in the summer by a committee comprising a dieti- 
tian, a nurse, members of the home economics and the physical 
education’ departments, and representatives from the personnel 
office. (One university has such houses approved for social and 
„cultural conditions by a trained social worker and for health 
and safety by a member of the Health Service staff.) This 
committee should appraise each house in terms of established 
standards of diet, heating, ventilation, lighting, sanitation, 
sleeping facilities, supervision, and social life. Thus a list of 
approved houses can be obtained. Inspection tours should be 
made at the beginning of the academic year and at intervals 
during the year, to see that these standards are being maintained. 
If the above steps are carefully taken, the college can avoid 
some of the common deficiencies of off-campus housing: small 
rooms, poorly lighted and ventilated ; inadequate toilet facilities 
—more than six students to one bathroom; lack of closet space; 
lack of desks; double rather than single beds; poor provision 
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for quiet ; inadequate recreation facilities; no provision for seg- 
regation in case of illness; undesirable location. Under condi- 
tions of stiff competition for rented rooms and a dearth of 
desirable homes for this purpose, standards may have to be 
temporarily lowered; in this case, much effort should be ex- 
pended in helping householders to improve their homes. 

The householder, landlady, or house mother, as she is vari- 
ously called, is the key person in the off-campus situation, That 
is why it is so important to try to find householders who are 
willing to cooperate with the college and are interested in the 
welfare of students; who understand the conditions necessary 
for effective student life; have social ideals; are reliable, clean, 
and orderly; and who have families that contribute to rather 
than interfere with the students’ development. It is equally im- 
portant to protect the householder from unreasonable behavior 
on the part of students and from broken contracts. For that | 
reason, it is desirable that there be a detailed agreement 
to protect both householder and student and stimulate them 
to make living conditions as favorable as possible for study, 
health, and social development. (See Appendix F for a sample 
card filled out by a householder who has rooms to rent, a score 
card for rating rooms, and a form of agreement between house- 
holder and student.) Regular meetings of the householders _ 
with the student personnel staff are mutually helpful. House- 
holders bring current problems to the attention of the college 
Staff and together they work out practical solutions with respect, 
to health, diet, social life, and student conduct. In a series of 
such meetings, householders gain not only suggestions for super- 
Vision but also a feeling of working toward an important com- 
mon goal—the education of American youth. 

The provision of adequate social life for off-campus students 
is one of the most difficult problems. These students are less 
likely to participate in social events, less concerned with college 
Standards of living, less often stimulated by an effective house 
Council, more tempted to make undesirable contacts off campus. 
= es 


“Mary C. Brogdon, “Course of Study for Howse-Mothers,” National 
Association of Deans of Women Seventeenth Yearbook, The Association, 
Vashington, D, C., February, 1930, pp. 162-65. f 
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A living room for students where they can entertain callers and 


engage in small group activities is essential for social life in E 


off-campus houses. In fact, the ideal off-campus house is a 
miniature residence hall. As such, it should be considered an 
intrinsic part of the personnel program and maintain close con- 
tact with the activities of the institution as a whole. Repre- 
sentatives from off-campus houses should be active in the Stu- 
dent Council and serve on committees responsible for campus 
events. Moreover, these events should be planned at times when 
off-campus students can conveniently attend them. A college 
cultural and recreational center which welcomes students from 
all groups (described on pages 270-7 1) is a great help in 
bringing off-campus students actively into college life. Simi- 


larly, dormitory open-house occasions and other forms of hos 


pitality to off-campus students encourage the desired functional 
unity between campus and off-campus students. 

In view of the difficulty of achieving the most desirable 
social environment for students in off-campus houses, three 
things may be done: 


1, The selection and supervision of off-campus houses may 
be improved. 

2. College-controlled houses may be built. 

3. The students may be stimulated to develop more satis- 
factory social living in existent houses. 


The University of Minnesota has developed an over-all asso- 

ciation of rooming house students—“MARS’—in an attempt 

! to develop morale and “a feeling of belonging” to students 
scattered throughout the city. Encouragement was given to the 
development of organized student groups in each of the houses 
containing ten students or more. In the first year of this effort 
twenty-three such student groups were recognized as regular 
student organizations by the Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs. 

If the educational possibilities of off-campus houses can be 
realized, the student, the householder, and the college all profit. 
The student may learn techniques of living with and learning 
from persons whose background is quite different from his own. 


e] ` 
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He may devise practical ways of improving his living conditions 


and develop initiative and self-discipline. From the students 


and from the college off-campus housing committee, the house- 
holder and her family may get suggestions and help for raising 
their standards of living and improving the physical facilities 
and atmosphere of their home. They may broaden their inter- 
ests through this association with the college and their intimate 
contacts with the young people who come to live with them, 


The Administration of Housing 


Although this chapter is concerned with the social and group- 
life opportunities in residence halls, brief mention should be 
made of the problem of administration, There is no more 
difficult administrative problem in the student personnel field 
than this one. Three sets of complexities exist. There is first 
the variety of off-campus and on-campus housing, dormitories, 
fraternities and sororities, cooperatives, and rooms in private 
homes that must be administered under a unified housing policy. 
‘To meet this, some institutions have appointed directors of 
housing with jurisdiction over all types of units, although the 
more prevalent plan is to separate dormitories, and sometimes 
all types of on-campus units, from the off-campus housing. 

Second, there is the traditional distinction in the administra- 
tion of men’s residences as opposed to women’s residences. As 
will be seen later, many institutions still separate the two, with 
the dean of men made responsible for men’s residences and the 
dean of women for women’s housing. Perhaps this is the place 
to point out that an educational and social: program for the 


Women’s dormitories has been developed on far more campuses 


than is true for men’s dormitories. For that reason the program 
illustrations given in this chapter have been almost exclusively 


from the women’s side of the campus. Some fine educational ' 


and social programs are doubtless now operating in men’s 
Fapmitories, but a description of them has not yet been pub- 
ished, 

Upon the whole, men students respond a little less readily 
than do women to group cultural and social action. Beyond 
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this, it is apparent from the Proceedings of the two professional 
associations (Deans of Men and Deans of Women) that the 
deans of women are more concerned with social and self-goy- 
ernment programs than are the men. The deans of men, on the 
other hand, have given considerably more attention to the physi- 
cal and financial aspects of housing. 

The third problem in student housing administration results 
from the interest in the housing program shared jointly by the 
business manager and the personnel deans. This problem relates 
primarily to university-owned residences, The business man- 
ager must be concerned with physical maintenance and opera- 
tion, the deans with the utilization of the dormitory or other 
residence for the educational and social development of the 
student. Asa generalization, it is safe to say the business man- 
ager on the average campus is at present the more powerful 
influence of the two. The dormitory must hold its own finan- 
cially and frequently (as of later years) must amortize its cost 
of building through yearly earnings. If this is not done, it 
cannot remain a solvent part of the college business structure. 
This is the argument of the controller. The deans, on the other 
hand, say that the dormitory exists for two purposes, shelter 
and the personal development of students, and the second must 
be provided through counseling and a program of social living. 

Many administrative patterns have been developed to meet 
this situation. Most frequently the pattern is that of a director 
of residences (meaning university-owned dormitories, etc.) re- 
sponsible for maintenance of the business manager (controller, 
or financial vice president) and either a director of counseling 
or of student affairs responsible for the student life program to 
the dean of students or two individuals who are responsible re- 
spectively to the dean of men and the dean of women. This 
pattern is found in broad outlines on the campuses of the Uni- 
versities of Indiana, Iowa, Michigan State, Minnesota, and 
Miami University.?* 

12 These data on specific campus situations are taken from a housing sur- 
yey made by S. Earl Thompson, Director of Housing, University of Illinois, 


Housing Administration in Eleven Middle Western State-Supported Colleges 
and Universities, University of Illinois, Urbana (mimeographed), 1949, 34 pp. 
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At Purdue University and the University of Wisconsin, the 
director of the complete program—educational and maintenance 
—is responsible to the controller. At the University of Illinois, 
one man is responsible to the dean of students for all housing 
matters. The Ohio State University and the University of 
Michigan are more completely decentralized. At Michigan, all 
members of the maintenance and physical operation staff are 
under a business manager and in turn responsible to a vice 
president; housing assignments are under the dean of students 
(for men) and the dean of women; the educational program is 
administered by resident directors who report to the dean of 
students and the dean of women who in turn work under poli- 
cies established by a board of regents. At Ohio State, the 
housing is handled by the dean of men and dean of women 
reporting to a vice president for student relations but the direc- 
tor of the dining halls reports directly to the business manager. 
The total program is coordinated through a housing council 
composed of the two deans, the director of dining halls, the 
business manager, and the vice president for student relations. 

From a student personnel point of view, the administration 
of housing leaves much to be desired. While it is true that the 
four major aspects of housing—financial, physical, social, and 
educational—are difficult to blend, it has been done in the opera- 
tion of a classroom building, for example. There the dean de-. 
velops his educational program, and the construction and care 
of the building are molded to the needs of that program (at 
least this is the happy ideal!). The physical and financial fac- 
tors follow rather than pre-empt the educational function. On 
all too many campuses, the somewhat more difficult but exactly 
Similar physical and financial aspects of the dormitory dominate 
the educational and social functions. A director of housing, re- 
Sponsible to a dean or vice president for the proper functioning 
of all housing, should have on his staff an expert in building 
Operation and maintenance. The man or woman so appointed as 
a building expert should be one of whom the controller approves, 
but he will report to the housing director. The financing of the 

À buildings, original cost and maintenance, should be the joint 
function of dean and controller, both reporting to the president. 
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If such a unified plan is not adopted, and the very tangible 
but secondary physical aspect is allowed to dominate the educa- 
tional, then one has an example ofistructure before function, a 
‘situation which social architecture abhors. 


. Concluding Statement 


The opportunities for social living in the residence halls are 
a part of the student’s college education as important as any of 
his academic subjects. These experiences constitute a common | 
“major” for all students. By recognizing these common learn- 
ings, the effective head of residence can contribute greatly to 
the success of the total “social curriculum.” 

The environment, itself, is an instrument of guidance. Just 
as the entire staff of a mental hospital creates an atmosphere 
favorable to the patient’s regaining health, so the entire staff 
of a college residence tries to provide experiences in which every 
student will develop physically, mentally, and emotionally, and 
will learn to work with others for the good of the group. In 
this process, all concerned develop their own personalities. This 
is the true focus of residence work, even of its financial and 
management aspects. The dormitory also serves as a referral 
agency. Problems of adjustment, recognized in their incipient 
stages, can be skillfully referred to the person or agency best 
qualified to give constructive help. As already suggested, the 
residence is a major part of the total pattern of effective per- 
sonnel work on the campus. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Health Services and a Health Program 


Concerted Effort Needed 
Examples of Health Programs 

A Healthful College Environment 
Adequate Health Services 

Mental Hygiene Services 

Health and Physical Education 
Nonpersuasive Health Counseling 
Concluding Statement 


The three problems first recognized by college presidents as 
Tequiring a personnel worker were housing, social life, and 
health. The first steps taken to improve the health of students 
were the introduction of courses in physical education and the 
appointment of nurses in the dormitories. State universities in 
the early days took little or no responsibility for their students 
Outside the classroom ; consequently, the first personnel workers 
felt keenly responsible for improving health services to com- 
Pensate for these unsupervised living conditions. Since that 
time a remarkable development of student health services has 
taken place. 

This development is in line with the broader definition of 
health formulated by the World Health Organization: “Health 
1S a state of complete physical, mental, and social well-being, and 
not merely the absence of disease and infirmity.” This ideal for 
every student, if incorporated into his self-concept and into his 
Philosophy of life, is closely tied up with personnel work. 

Health problems and personnel problems overlap. Student 
health is closely related to problems with which the personnel 
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worker is expected to deal. Health is one of the factors deter- _ 
mining students’ admission to college; it is often involved in | 
their leaving college prematurely. Educational and vocational 


guidance should always take into consideration the student’s 
health: Can he stand the strain of a heavy program; should he 
have a modified physical education program; is poor health 
affecting his marks; does he have the health qualifications nec- 
essary for his chosen vocation? 

The personnel worker is also concerned with the effects of 
intercollegiate and intramural athletics on the all-round develop- 
ment of students. Health aspects of campus buildings and 
facilities certainly lie within his range of functions. He is eager 
to have students achieve abundant health, which is basic to their 
success in college. The improvement of family and community 
life through college education is one of the broad objectives to 
which personnel work contributes. Health is the keystone of 
the arch of community betterment. Even in the field of dis- 
cipline, the personnel worker joins forces with public health 
leaders in removing or counteracting harmful and unhealthful 
influences in the college environment, which now extends as far 
as the automobile can travel in the student’s leisure time. 

The objectives of the college health program parallel the 


objectives of student personnel work. In general, the goal of 


both is the best development of every student. In the health pro- 
gram, the best health possible for every student is achieved 
through providing a healthful environment, educating students 
in healthful living, and providing health services—periodic 
health examinations, facilities to care for minor illnesses, and 
infirmary and hospital care. j 


Concerted Effort Needed 


Health is everybody’s business. Administrators, teachers, 
counselors, nutritionists, physicians, nurses, social workers, 
sponsors of group activities, and others who work directly with 
students have opportunities to observe students and assist them 
in meeting their health needs. Extraclass activities may affect 
students’ health favorably or unfavorably. Enjoyable group 


j 
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activities have a tonic effect beneficial to the body as a whole. 


_ Overpartici ation, on the other hand, may result in loss of 
aie aa : y 
sleep and a feeling of strain and pressure. Failure to be invited 


to join such groups as fraternities may have a seriously de- 
pressing effect on some students that affects their general health 
and well-being. Physical education teachers and home eco- 
nomics teachers make a special contribution to students health. 
The staffs of the student health service and the mental hygiene 
service are the most specialized in carrying out the program. 
Through courses in personal hygiene and in health education, 


college students may acquire the knowledge necessary to care for 


and improve their own health and the health of others with 
whom they will later work as teachers, group leaders, counselors, 
homemakers, or responsible members of their local community. 
_ Concerted effort on the part of all members of the college 
staff is necessary. This requires some form of coordination. 
In many colleges and universities a health council or health 
committee, broadly representative, is functioning effectively. 
The personnel worker is an important member of this commit- 
tee, sometimes serving as chairman. More often, however, the 
Coordinator is a physician, ideally a man with public health train- 


ing and skill in individual and group education. Student par- 
ticipation on interdepartmental health committees adds greatly” 


to their effectiveness. The students know other students’ needs ; 
they have sound ideas; they are aware of difficulties and how to 
Overcome them. Students should share in the appraisal and 
interpretation and improvement of the college health program. 
Even with a committee to develop policies and exchange 
Points of view and practices, voluntary cooperation among all 
Persons and departments concerned is essential. The relation 
tween physical education and the counseling program, for 
€xample, is of three kinds: (1) physical education instructors 
Teport to personnel workers useful observations they have made 
of Students; (2) personnel workers pass on to the physical 
cation staff information they need to adjust the activity pro- 
Stam to the individual students; and (3) physical education 
teachers recognize and use their many opportunities for casual 
< “Sunseling of individual students. 
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Cooperation among departments can be facilitated by: a) 
‘making the student’s cumulative record folder easily available 


gram; and (3) holding case conferences through which the 
student becomes better understood as a whole and recommenda- 
tions are made and promptly carried out. : 

There are both advantages and disadvantages in organizing 
the health service as part of a broad personnel program, as is 
being done in.a number of small colleges. It has the advantage i 
of centering services and control of the environment in one 
office. Changes in program, in living arrangements, in recrea- 

` tional activities, which are recommended by the health person- 
nel, can be made by the student personnel administrator. Health 
counseling and educational guidance can be more easily fused. 
On the other hand, it is difficult for the personnel department 
to create the intimate confidential relation between student and 
member of the staff that exists among physicians, psychiatrists, — 
and social workers and their clients, Moreover, although there 
is a common overlapping area between the student personnel 
and the student health program, there are separate specialized 
aspects of both programs. 

To illustrate concretely the cooperation among departments 
in dealing with problems involving the health of the student, 
Canuteson * described the case of a boy who decided to leave 
college. The reason he gave to the dean for doing so was that — 
he did not feel well. Not being a specialist in health, the dean 
referred the boy to the health service where examination showed 
that the boy was physically healthy. During the consultation — 
the boy said he was discouraged about his class work, had few 
friends and no recreation, and that his living conditions were 
unsatisfactory. The health service referred him, with the infor- 
mation obtained from its examination, to the guidance clinic. 
With the cooperation of the physical education department, the 

* Ralph I. Canuteson, “Look Ahead in College Health, Proceedings of — 


> the Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Student Health Asso- 
ciation, The Journal-Lancet, Minneapolis, 1946, p. 7. 
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boy joined congenial recreation groups. With the help of the 
dean of men, a change in living quarters was made. The dean 
_ to whom he had come in the first place helped him to rearrange 
his class schedule. ‘This friendly and effective help encouraged 
the boy to stay in college, and he made a good adjustment. 


9 
Examples of Health Programs 


Several brief descriptions of health programs in colleges will 
illustrate concretely the main features of modern programs. In 
a city college ? enrolling from 2,500 to 3,000 men day students, 
four full-time physicians and medical clerks are employed. The 
medical division is located in the physical education building and 
consists of a reception room, examining room, laboratory, in- 
firmary, and fluoroscopy room. The services include: (1) a 
comprehensive health examination of entering freshmen, in- 
cluding time for a personal interview in which the student dis- 
cusses his health status and ways to correct any defects dis- 
covered during the examination; (2) routine examinations to 
all students once a year, to athletes before contests, to physically 
handicapped students twice a year at least, to seniors before 
graduation; (3) control of contagious diseases; (4) modifica- 
tion of the program for physically handicapped students; (5) re- 
ferral to the dean’s office for counseling of students having 
defects or chronic diseases that may limit their academic achieve- 
ment; (6) first aid; and (7) ultraviolet treatment for those 
who need it. 

The health program in a very different type of institutton—a 
Private residence college—may be illustrated by the Antioch 
Plan,® which includes the following features: (1) a complete 
Physical examination by the applicant’s family physician, in- 
cluding history of previous illnesses and immunizations, results 
of Wassermann test, urinalysis, blood count, and other data; 


(2) a personal interview with the college physician and one of 
— 

? Frederik A. Oelsen, “Health Service to College Men,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, 16: 236 (May, 1945). 

? Samuel E, Harby, “Antioch’s Health Service Plan,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, 12: 365 (June, 1941). 
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the physical education teachers; (3) provision that every stu- 
dent receive a printed description of the health services, with 
emphasis on their preventive aspects; (4) payment of a medical 
fee*of $7.50 for which the student receives complete medical 
“care, an insurance plan which provides for wider use of health 
services than would otherwise be possible, and a consultation 
service; and (5) a health committee consisting of the clinic 
staff, the physical education teachers, the manager of community 
government, the dean of students, and another representative of 
the personnel department, This committee determines policies 
relating to health and adjusts claims for reimbursement under 
the insurance plan. The biology and home economics depart- 
ments, as well as the agencies responsible for supervising eating 
places, also work with the health service staff to promote student 
health. 

In teachers colleges, personnel workers recognize a twofold 
responsibility : for the health of the students themselves, and for 
their effectiveness as prospective teachers of healthful living. A 
health project in five Illinois state teachers’ colleges included 
these features: 


1. Required health course, functional and useful to the stu- 
dents personally. ‘ 

2. A second health course to aid prospective rural teachers in 
their work in school and community. 

3. Health service for all students including a complete phys- 
ical examination, followed up with instruction and correc- 
tive and protective measures, and infirmary or isolation 
ward service. 


Attention was also given to “safety, sanitation, and health sav- 
ing devices,” to cafeteria service and examination of persons 
who handle food, to provision for social and emotional growth. 
It was recommended that “each college should have a health 
committee or health coordinator integrating various depart- 
ments concerned with health.” * 


* Frank A. Beu, “Student Health Service in Illinois Teachers Colleges,” 
Teachers College Journal, 19: 104 (March, 1948). 
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The completeness of the medical services provided varies 
with the size of the college. Diehl and Shepard,’ in their survey 
jf 106 of the largest colleges and universities, found that almost 

l had facilities for the treatment of seriously ill patients and 
bout four-fifths had their own infirmaries, a 
_As a source of information for what administrators, deans, 

d directors of health and physical education advocate as essen- 
tial policies and standards for student health programs, person- 
nel workers may turn to a study made by Williams.’ This article 
Includes check list, any item of which, having a percentage 
_ Value of 75 or higher, was considered to be an essential | licy 
advocated by authorities and “found in practice in most of the 
- better college health service programs.” 

_ The personnel worker is concerned with maintaining a 
healthful college environment, adequate health services, effective 
th and physical education, and health counseling and follow- 
Services—in short, a program that promotes the best health 
‘Possible for every student while he is in college and also fosters 
habits and attitudes that will persist in later life, The role of 
the personnel worker with respect to student health is threefold 
policy maker, as consultant, and as counselor, 


A Healthful College Environment 


© Tt is the personnel worker's responsibility to view every 

of the college environment from the standpoint of its 
tribution to the personal development of every student, Ac- 
dingly, the personnel worker looks at the social environment, 
curriculum and instruction, and the psychological atmos- 
as well as the physical environment. It is often possible 

to note conditions conducive or detrimental to the 
ts’ best development. If his observations and interviews 
Students show the need for changes in any aspect of the 


| H. S. Diehl and C. E. Shepard, The Health of College Students, Ameri- 
il on Education, Washington, 1939. 

hea H. Williams, “Evaluation of Policies and Standards for Student 

Service Programs,” Research Quarterly, 19: 262-68 (December, 
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environment, he can bring it to the attention of the person or 
persons responsible: a teacher or a department, the nurse, the 
physician, the psychiatrist, the health service staff as a whole, 


_the student council, the alumni, a faculty committee, or one of 


the administrative officers of the college. 

The importance of providing a sanitary environment for 
college students has long been recognized. Ventilation, water 
supply, protection from communicable disease and accidents, 
lighting, provision of a diet adequate in every respect, and con- 
ditions conducive to relaxation and sound sleep are of basic 


importance. The personnel worker, as well as the staff members j 


directly responsible for the maintenance of the college plant, 
should be alert to detect any departures from these fundamental 


conditions. Sometimes the personnel worker learns about un- | 


healthful physical conditions in a casual interview, in a visit 


to a dormitory or boarding house, in a conference with a stu- 


dent who has been cutting classes or failing in one or more 
subjects. Any unhealthful physical condition should be cor- 
rected as soon as it is discovered. 

_ Equally important aspects of the physical environment, 
though less clearly recognized as such, are the provision of a 
wide range of wholesome recreation and the effective use of the 

"facilities available. 

With the acceptance of the broader definition of health, the 
concept of a healthful environment has also broadened. Recog- 
nizing the relation between mental attitude and health, the 
modern college is concerned with satisfying social relations, 
‘with experiences in which students can succeed, with counseling 
leading to self-fulfillment. In general, the aim is to create an 
atmosphere in which students learn “to live most and -serve 
best”—an atmosphere of young people learning and growing 
and realizing their best potentialities. 

The social environment and the housing of students have 
already been considered. Although the effect of social adjust- 
ment on health has not been experimentally demonstrated, case- 
study evidence suggests the association of unhappy interpersonal 
relations with overweight and illness. Favorable living condi- 

` tions require coordination of many services: 


si 
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The integration of the dormitory system within the total 
structure of the personnel system sets the following require- 
ments: understanding on the part of administrative officers, fac- ` 
ulty, and personnel staff of its contribution and significant func- 
tion in the whole educative process; counseling functions operat- 
ing within a dormitory to establish relationships for referrals 
to and from specialized services ; dormitory records as a supple- 
ment to central personnel records; communication between coun- 
selors in dormitories and faculty members on the one hand and 
specialized counselors on the other.T 


At the University of Wisconsin, the small unit of about 
fifty students, each under a young graduate student, called a 
fellow, who serves as “host, counselor, and friend to the men,” 8 
seems to be effective. Its success may be attributed to the selec- 
_ tion of well-qualified fellows, to the special education provided, 
and to the encouragement they receive to use initiative and 
originality. Their leadership in the student government of the 
house is likewise an important influence on student life in the 
housing unit, New types of housing are needed for students 
who are off campus for periods of time, as in work-experience 
programs. 

In colleges and universities that house many students in off- 
campus houses, there is even greater need for knowing both the 
householder and the student. Frequently a householder can 
meet the special health needs of students, especially those who 
ate handicapped or have never experienced a satisfying type of 
family life. Students having severe emotional problems should 
be placed in living situations that meet their needs after con- 
Sultation with the mental hygiene service and in accordance’ 
with its recommendations, 

Tn the controlled environment of the dormitory, much health 
education is possible. A question, a suggestion, a word of ap- 
Proval is effective in guiding students in healthful living. Con- 
le 


7 Leona Wise Felsted, “Dormitory Counseling and Social Adjustment,” 
The Ohio State University Educational Research Bulletin, 28: 45-48 (Feb: 
Tuary 16, 1949), 
Arnold H. Dammen, “Residence Halls for Students,” in Edmund G. Wil- 
liamson (ed.), Trends in Student Personnel Work, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1949, pp. 252-50. 
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ditions in the dormitory may be conducive or detrimental to 
health. Sanitary conditions; well-planned, regular meals in 
which wholesome foods are attractively served; optimum light- 
ing; facilities for exercise, rest, and solitude; good fellowship 
and worth-while activities—these are most important in pro- 
moting positive health. The skillful head of residence who is 
aware of the contribution of both counseling and group experi- 
ence to personal development will use the dormitory as an in- 
strument of personal development and health guidance in its 
broadest sense. 

The relation of the curriculum to the health of the students 
also concerns the personnel worker. Dull classes; subjects for 
which students see no meaning, use, or purpose; instructors who 
are overcritical and sarcastic; periodic piling up of assignments 
rather than an even distribution of work throughout the year; 
examination periods full of tension and anxiety—these are 
some conditions that affect the health of students. Where they 
exist, faculty-student committees should work out solutions: 
interdepartmental planning of assignments; more individuali- 
zation of instruction based on an understanding of each stu- 
dent’s abilities, interests, and needs; reduction of the competi- 
tive emphasis; instruction and practice in effective reading and 
study methods; and more informal and dynamic methods of 
teaching. 

Prevention of maladjustment and facilitation of mental 
health is accomplished primarily by the curriculum, methods of 
instruction, personality of the teachers, administrative policies, 
and interaction in groups. McClusky ° has reviewed research 


Tand surveys on the relation of mental health to these educa- 


tional instruments. In a few American colleges, as in Oxford 
and Cambridge, living and studying have been fused into one 
educational process through the person of the don or tutor who 
is often a close friend of the students as well as their intellectual 


guide.*? 


° Howard Yale McClusky, “Mental Health in Schools and Colleges,” 
Review of Educational Research, 19: 405-12 (December, 1949). sale 

10 William H. Cowley, “The History of Student Residential Housing, 
School and Society, 40: 705-12, 758-64 (December 1, 8, 1934). 
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The examples set by upperclassmen and student leaders like- 
wise have an important influence on student health. In one 
college it was the “thing to do” to come back from a week end 
all worn out. In another college it was popular to keep physi- 
cally fit. It is difficult to trace the origin of these group atti- 
tudes, but they seem to stem from a few popular leaders whose 
attitudes toward health sway others. Informal discussions, 
initiated by the students, of topics such as mental hygiene, sex 
hygiene, and the use of alcoholic beverages have been helpful 
in building wholesome attitudes. 

The psychological climate depends largely on the social and 
academic factors already mentioned, In addition, there is a 
pervasive relationship among administrators, personnel workers, 
teachers, students, and maintenance staff that creates or destroys 
morale. The essence of this relationship is respect for people 
and a constructive attitude toward them. Grouping, too, is 
important, as suggested in Chapter 8. Students help one another 
to grow. In their informal relations, committee work, social 
activities, clubs, and classes, congenial relations build morale 
and make students feel successful and happy. 


Adequate Health Services 


College health services are usually staffed by physicians, 
nurses, clerical workers, and technicians, A new development 
is the employment of nonmedical counselors on the health serv- 
ice staff. Except in some of the smaller colleges, the health 
Service staff is not administratively a part of the student per- 
Sonnel program; it functions independently. However, there 
should be a close reciprocal relationship between these two im- 
Portant services, 

A student’s health guidance in college begins with the process 
of admission, during the course of which he is asked to furnish 
a health history. However, students are rarely rejected because 
of health conditions, and there is considerable skepticism con- 
cerning the value placed upon these reports by persons possibly 
Prejudiced in favor of the student and eager to have him ad- 
mitted to college. Moreover, in using the health history in 
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working with a student, the counselor should be aware i 
tendency for applicants to want to make a good impressi 
that they will be admitted to the college. D 

An adequate health examination given to new students 
college is the first important opportunity for health guid 
During the examination, when the student’s interest in 
physical fitness is high, the examining physician can m 
comments or suggestions, or, better still, reinforce the stu 
own constructive suggestion about his health practices, 
depends on the physician’s attitude toward the health se 
Ideally, he sees his work as part of the total problem of helj 
college students discover and develop their potentialities. 1 
physician should help every student to see that he has unreal 
health potentialities which he can develop during college yi 
Too often the health examination is superficial and hy 
The doctor does not make a thorough examination, and he 
no time to answer questions which students would like to 
him. Consequently, many students feel dissatisfied with 
health examinations they have had. If the physician has hi 
psychiatric training, he may observe signs of emotional di: 
ance in-a skillfully conducted informal interview. 

If the physician’s time is limited, the student may be 
an opportunity to confer with a nonmedical counselor about 
results of the examination. In these conferences, which b 
with health problems, the students frequently bring up prob r 
of social relations, financial difficulty, and other conditions. 

The college physician often depends on the student personni 
worker to discover individuals who need medical attention 
to follow up the health examination. An excellent met 
for the physician to bring his examination records eai 
to a conference in the personnel worker’s office. There 
suggest adjustments which are needed for individual s 
If further medical examination or care is needed, the n 
will take responsibility for making the necessary contacts 
a modified physical education program is indicated, the ph 
education instructor makes note of it. Similarly, other 
sary adjustments are noted by the persons responsible fo 

ing that the recommendations are carried out. 
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The results of the health examination and the record of ad- 
justments and follow-up should become part of the student’s . 
cumulative personnel record, Sometimes, and this is the best 
Practice, a separate health card is included in the cumulative 
record envelope or folder. This card should have plenty of blank 
space in which the physician can make recommedations for the 
personnel workers ; such remarks should be based on a thorough 
technical medical examination. Items most frequently included 
on the health record are precollege health history, family health 
history, and results of physical and medical examinations," 
Memoranda of this kind are often put in folders rather than on 
a cumulative record card. Too seldom is the health informa- 
tion, as interpreted by the physician, made available to the fac- 
ulty advisers or even to the special personnel worker, 


Mental Hygiene Services 


There has been a steep upward trend in the incidence of psy- 
chosomatic disorders among the general population and among 
college students. Hume has attributed the increase in psycho- 
logical disturbances to “unfavorable cultural pressures” to 
which’ the present generation of students has been subjected, 


Today these same students are pressed upon by events that 
are symbolized by the atomic bomb—events that are directly 
destructive and frightening, or events that are indirectly re- 
sponsible for general anxiety and feelings of isolation from one’s 
fellow men,12 


Mental health of college students has been receiving in- 
creasing attention. A 1938 survey showed that 41 per cent of 
about five hundred colleges offered consultation service on 
mental hygiene problems; almost all the rest said they would 
like to have such units. That there is need for such service is 
indicated by the fact that at least 10 per cent of the students use 
BAN eth F. Herrold, Student Personnel Aspects of Health Services for 
College Students in Eighteen Institutions, Unpublished Doctoral Project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1948, Me 2 

Portia Bell Hume, “Shattered Students in an Atomic Age,” Mental 
Hygiene, 31:568 (October, 1947). 
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these services. It has been estimated that at least 15 per ci 
have social and emotional problems needing counseling or psy- 
chotherapy. These problems cover a wide range from minor 
maladjustment—discouragement, anxiety, indecision—to se 
ous psychotic conditions. Some of these problems are organ 
and call for medical treatment; many are social and can 
relieved by such environmental therapy as financial aid, pai 
time work, more satisfying living arrangements, and other group 
"experiences ; others are emotional problems of different degrees 
of intensity, some requiring intensive psychotherapy. 
Although the proportion of physically handicapped students 
in college is not large, the actual number of cases is sufficient 
to warrant the personnel worker’s attention. In so far as the 
personnel worker influences admission policies, he may prevent 
the admission of students who cannot cope with the demands 
of college life. At the same time he may advocate making 
better provisions for physically handicapped students who can 
be admitted. This includes students with visual and hearing 
defects, students with heart disease, the epileptic student, and 
orthopedic disabilities. For all handicapped students, an ade- 
quate guidance and health service program is essential. 
Physically handicapped college students have special prob- 
lems of adjustment. They are naturally concerned about their 
position in society and their ability to achieve economic inde- 
pendence. Equally serious are their conflicts with respect to 
normal social contact with the opposite sex. Some enjoy special 
physical education courses and benefit by them, while others 
"resent them or feel humiliated. : 
Raphael, from his experience at the University of Michigan, 
advocates a mental hygiene service connected with the health 
center. He recommends a staff consisting of “a psychiatrist at 
least on a consultation basis, and well-trained non-medi 
workers.” For colleges with an enrollment of five hundred of 
less, he estimated that one part-time worker would be necessary: 
For institutions having up to two thousand students he rec- 
ommended at least one full-time worker or, better still, a rey 
atrist on a part-time basis and a full-time clinical psychol oei 
or psychiatric social worker. The services of the mental hygien 
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unit should be limited to diagnosis, minor treatment, and con- 
sultation with respect to mental and emotional health. ' 

At the University of Missouri, a psychological clinic estab- 
lished as part of the Student Health Service has the following 
features : 


1. The clinic is introduced to freshmen through a brief test; 
this interpretation of the program results in many students 
coming voluntarily to the clinic. 

2. Case records are kept strictly confidential. 

3. A secretary supplies the counselor with aptitude scores, 
college marks, scores on a psychoneurotic interview, and 
other personal data available about the student; the secre- 
tary also transcribes Ediphone notes of each interview. 

4. The student fills out a pre-interview blank, giving informa- 
tion on his previous history, emotional development, and 
Present activities. 

5. A follow-up letter of the circular type is filled out by the 
student at the end of the year in which he was counseled. 


Students use this mental health service to obtain help on “emo- 
tional, motivational, social, familial, academic, sexual, daily 
schedule, disciplinary, financial, and physical health prob- 
lems,” 18 
The personnel worker plays an important part in referring 
Students who need mental hygiene service, as they seldom go of 
their own accord. This is because psychiatry is still associated 
in the minds of many people with mental disease rather than 
with mental health, Although at present the majority of re- 
ferrals are made by the health service staff, the personnel 
worker through his many interviews with students; his con- 
tacts in the dormitory, in an orientation course, and in student 
activities; and through the faculty advisers, is in a position to 
tefer skillfully those students who need the mental hygiene 
Service. Even better would be provision for all students to 
ave at least one interview early in the freshman year that 
would orient them to mental health. It would also establish 
> 
*8 Fred McKinney, “Four Years of a College Adjustment Clinic,” Journal 
of C onsulting Psychology, 9: 203-17 (September, 1945). 
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a friendly relation which leaves the way open for future con- 
tacts, if necessary. 7 

The interviews with emotionally disturbed students are on a 
much more intensive level than those of the faculty adviser or 
general counselors. In the treatment of these cases a series of 
ten interviews, more or less, is usually needed. The treatment 
of an individual usually continues for a year, less often for two, 
three, or four years. Where the therapeutic procedure is expert 
and continuous, the large majority of students seem to respond 
well to treatment. Their mental hygiene problems can be de- 
tected early, their environment can be controlled to some extent, « 
and observation and treatment continued for four years. Col- < 
lege students also are still in a somewhat unstable emotional ` 
equilibrium, which is a condition favorable to reorientation to- 
ward their best potentialities. 

Concerted action is also needed. The interviews need to be 
supplemented by changes in the environment that will reinforce 
the student’s new insights. Here, too, is where the student per- 
sonnel administrator makes an important contribution. As al- 
ready suggested, he can make changes in a student’s program 
and housing conditions, arrange for case conferences, influence 
curriculum development, and see that some one person who 
knows the student as a whole serves as his counselor and as 
coordinator of the case. Overlapping should be avoided, and 
the lines of referral should be clearly indicated. 


Health and Physical Education 


ni 


Ignorance of health facts and principles is one reason for 
unhealthful behavior. It is. surprising how many college stu- 
dents still believe fallacies such as “Milk and sea foods, espe- 
cially lobster, should never be eaten together,” “People suffer- 
ing from acidosis should avoid citrus fruits,” “Germs are spon 
taneously generated from filth or accumulations of dirt,’ an 
“Tuberculosis can be inherited.” The personnel worker is con- 
cerned that students correct their misconceptions somewhere 
in the college curriculum, preferably in a vital course in health- ; 
ful living, and acquire functional health facts so that they wË ~ 


¥ 
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know what to do and how to do it, Despite much lip service to 
| health education, it has been difficult to establish an accepted 
-~ place for health education in the college curriculum, 
|| Another reason for lapses in healthful behavior is a lack of 
Motive or desire to be well. Almost every teacher has some 
Opportunity to relate healthful living to the students’ desires and 
purposes. The following are common teen-age goals: 


Travel; see the world, get a car, go places. 

Get a man and marry ; have dates. 

Further education; train for a career, 

Peaceful and better world; no more wars, peaceful life. 

4 Work; get a job, have a career, run a business, 
Improve social conditions, 


All of these desires involve health. Starting with the normal 
objectives of the group, teachers of health and physical educa- 
tion can show how healthful living helps to make such wishes 
Come true. Students’ expressed desires often involve personal . 
and community health, family health, knowledge about mental 
hygiene, and the health problems of vocations for which they 
are preparing. 
Too often students think of health in a negative way, instead 
of as a positive aim for themselves and their community. They 
| also tend to take a passive attitude—health is something that 
doctors, nurses, and specialists do for them; it is not their 
Tesponsibility. Through group experiences and counseling, 
More favorable attitudes toward health in all its aspects can be’ 
developed,1# 
- Since the college student is mature enough to take responsi- 
bility for healthful living, the college should offer a program 
at encourages and develops self-discipline and responsibility. 
Or example, as an aid in accomplishing this end, all the de- 
Partments directly concerned with healthful living at Stephens 
ollege Prepared a sixteen-page booklet entitled Ci ampus Health 
Yactices, This cooperative publication dealt with the following 
topics; EC) campus living conditions, (2) the services of the 
— 


** George M. Wheatley, “School Health Programs as Students See Them,” 


¥ 4 Ournal of Health and Physical Education, 16: 489-90 (November, 1945), 
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clinics, (3) essential foods and healthful diets, (4) exercise and 
relaxation, and (5) responsibilities for personal and group 
hygiene.” ** Under these five headings, specific health practices 
were described and discussed : maintaining proper room ventila- 
tion and lighting, visiting the health center, preventing fatigue 
by adequate sleep and relaxation. The Student Council accepted 
as its major project for the year the distribution of this booklet 
and its effective use by students. The work of the council was 
supplemented by conferences with students, group meetings, and 
motion pictures. This was a program for the students carried 
out by the students. 

At Western Reserve University, college girls were motivated 


toward healthful living by the “School of Models.” The two ` 


hundred girls enrolled were divided into small classes under 
trained student leaders. The students filled out health cards and 
discussed problems of posture and health of immediate practical 
concern to them. They also set up specific individual goals for 
healthful living, such as enough sleep, no in-between snacks 
for overweight girls, etc. Actual modeling was arranged in con- 
nection with a local store, and eighteen models were chosen after 
the eight weeks’ course. Real interest in and enthusiasm for 
healthful living were awakened.1¢ 
Personnel workers should keep abreast of new developments 
_in health education. They should know that health instruction 
has become more individual. Much of it is done in connection 
with the health examination and medical care and in informal 
discussions in a variety of classrooms. j 
A course in personal and community health, too, is offered in 
the majority of colleges. The trend seems to be toward instruc- 
tion by a trained health-education person rather than by the 
college physician.*" 


15 Stephens College News Reporter, 4:4 (October, 1944). i 

16 Florence C. Whipple, “Experience in Health Motivation for Col a 
Girls,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 18:639 (November, 
1947). À oe 
17 Arville Otis De Weese, “Some Trends in Health Instruction as Re a 
to the Student Health Service,” Journal of School Health, 19:27-33 (Fe 


ary, 1949). 
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Another trend is toward more student planning of the con- 
tent and methods of these courses. This is very important from 
the standpoint of motivation. If students are convinced that 
health pays, if they recognize conditions that are preventing 
optimum health, if their courses give them help with their real 
health questions and problems of daily living, the stage is set for 
effective health education—the science of keeping well. The in- 
structor serves as a resource person, supplying scientific facts 
and informed opinion and best sources of health information, 
such as Oliver E. Byrd’s Health Instruction Yearbooks pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press. Knowledge of this kind 
will enable them to detect frauds and fallacies in advertisements 
and irresponsible popular articles. 

More use should be made of resources in the community, 
such as professional people who will share their specialized ex- 
perience with students, health and welfare projects in which 
Students can take an active part, health agencies and laboratories 
which students may visit. Consultants from state departments 
of health and national health agencies can be invited to conduct 
Practical functional units on nutrition, care of the teeth, mental 
health, conservation of hearing, marital and family relations. 
These programs should be based on student needs; students 
Should share in preplanning, directing, and evaluating the 
Projects,18 eat 

Despite the marked progress that has been made, tuberculosis 
is still a serious health problem among young people. As mem- 
bers of policy-making committees, personnel workers should 
Stress the importance of early detection and treatment of tuber- 
culosis among faculty members and employees as well as stu- 
dents. The program recommended “calls for tuberculin testing 
of all new students with annual retesting of non-reactors; for 
the chest X-ray of all new students regardless of their reaction 
to tuberculin, and for the annual chest X-ray of all tuberculin 
reactors,” 19 
ee. 

*8 Rose J. Hogue, “Health Program for a Small College,” Journal of 
Home Economics, 36: 488-89 (October, 1944). 


Max Durfee, “Tuberculosis” in A Health Program for Colleges, pp. 
93-94, National Tuberculosis Association, New York, 1948. 


` discussed, the inadequacies and possible bias in the sampling 


~ sociology, home economics, and health and physical educatio 


„and venereal diseases should be prevented, or detected 
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The personnel worker is also concerned with education 
family living, or social hygiene, and may influence effective 
cation in this field. Although the medical aspects are impo 


treated, environmental and social aspects should also be inc 


interview methods should be recognized. It should also be 
clear that the reader should not jump to the conclusion 
present practice is optimum or ideal practice. A 
Counseling on social hygiene problems may be undertaken] 
qualified persons in many fields—physicians, deans, counsel 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and others in the fields of rel 


The physical education program for men and women shot 
be evaluated from time to time. The personnel worker 
raise such questions as these: 


1. Does the program provide for the growth changes in tl 
students ? $ E 
2! Does it include a range of activities from rest to vigoro 
‘games and sports, in order to meet individual needs 
provide for self-expression and self-realization? Do th 
activities recreate and refresh the student so that he re 
turns to work with renewed interest and enthusiasm? 
3. Is attention given to the building of personal health ha 
4. Does the program contribute to the development of S 
confidence, emotional control, and the skills of social li 


1 
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5. Does it ‘teach skill in sports and other physical activities 
that will be useful outside of college and in later life? 

6. Do instructors take advantage of counseling opportunities 
in connection with the informal physical activities? a 

7. Are group-work methods applied to physical education " 
activities? 


Health education classes can be greatly improved if students 
have more chance to participate in planning and discussion, if 
their content is concerned with students’ needs and interests, if 
they impart knowledge that is geared into daily life, if they use 
visual aids, dramatization, and role-playing, and if they are con- 
cerned with concrete details rather than vague generalizations, 


Nonpersuasive Health Counseling 


During college years it is most important for students to 
learn to understand more fully themselves, other persons, and 
the world in which they live, and to take responsibility for mak- 
ing the best of themselves, Nothing is more important than 
these goals, to the achievement of which health counseling can 
make an important contribution. 

Health counseling should lead to the students’ assuming re- 
sponsibility and initiative in appraising their health and for get- 
ting expert assistance they need from the health office, mental 
hygiene services, personnel workers, or faculty advisers. This 
assumes that the student knows the facilities for health improve- 
ment available on the campus and that he avails himself of these 
facilities. The health service staff should have time for student 
conferences in which health education is highly personalized. 
One of the personnel worker’s functions is to identify faculty 
Members who are especially well qualified by personality and by 
an understanding of the fundamentals of mental hygiene to’ 
Work with their counselees and to refer complex cases to appro- 
Priate specialized services. Counseling should also help the stu- 
dent to plan and carry out a well-balanced program of rest, 
Study, and recreation, 

very counselor needs basic information about the health of 
€ach student. Even problems that seem obviously psychological 
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may have a physical basis. Defects of vision and hearing make 
the student’s reading and studying uncomfortable at least ; 
serious defects directly affect reading proficiency. Dental de- 
fects, respiratory infections, and latent tuberculosis, by deplet- 
ing vitality, may interfere with social and academic adjustment 
as well as health. The thorough health examination would 
detect heart, neurological, and kidney trouble that, if uncor- 
rected, would make a normal program impossible for the stu- 
dent. Thus the health examination and referral facilities of the 
health service gear in with the counseling program. The person- 
nel worker should be given the physician’s interpretation and 
recommendations and in no instance should the confidential rela- 
tion between physician and patient be destroyed. 

The health examination supplies a factual basis for counsel- 
ing. Discussing the results of the examination leads naturally 
to an acceptance of irremediable physical limitations and a 
Tecognition of one’s health potentialities. The health examina- 
tion helps the student to understand himself physically. Know- 
ing one’s physical self is essential. Educational and vocational 
decisions, attitudes toward marriage and family life, feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy—to some extent these always in- 
volve health factors. Here isa college student who has to decide 
whether to take or refuse an interesting part-time job. He needs 
to consider his physical ability to carry the extra work as well as 
his ability to meet academic requirements efficiently and to get 
the social experience he needs. Here is a veteran who needs to 


‘know whether his inability to do intellectual work is a result of 


brain impairment, and if so, whether it will grow worse of 
better. Here is a poor reader whose visual defects, previously 
unrecognized, may account for his ineffective reading. Even 
serious emotional disturbance may have a physical basis. A well- 
known psychiatrist makes a thorough medical examination as 
part of his treatment. He reports that cases of emotional dis- 
turbance have cleared up when deviations in blood chemistry or 
vitamin deficiency have been corrected. With the facts of the 
health examination properly interpreted before them, students 
can be encouraged to work out a design of living that will be 
suited to them. 


A 
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In these interviews students often go far beyond the health 
examination. They use it as a springboard for discussing per- 
sonal problems that have been bothering them. In one case, it 
was a girl’s relationship to a possessive father; in another case, 
a boy’s struggle against a domineering father who was trying to 
force him into a vocation for which he had neither interest nor 
aptitude. Boy-girl relationships are frequently brought up. By 
encouraging the student to think through these relationships 
himself, the counselor not only gains an understanding of the 
student, but helps him to understand himself and other persons. 
When the student is ready for sex information, the counselor 
can give the specific information he needs or can suggest the 
best sources, Thus the counselor facilitates the process of self- 
analysis on the part of the student. He provides an atmosphere 
in which the student feels encouraged and free to think through 
his problems of development. In this process the student grows 
in responsibility for self-direction and in the ability to use 
resources within himself. 

Having gained a more accurate and complete understanding 
of the student through listening to him as he thinks aloud in the 
effort to understand himself, the counselor is better able to use 
the college environment as an instrument of personal develop- ` 
ment and guidance. The individual conferences may indicate 
the need for a more varied physical education program, ranging 
from a rest period to strenuous competitive games. More com- 
mittees, small interest groups, or more informal social experi- 
ences at mealtimes may be needed for the social development of 
Some students. Common health problems may be presented for 
discussion and solution in hygiene or other classes, The tempo 
of the campus may have to be slowed down to clear up prevalent 
Overfatigue. The counseling process and the students’ cumula- 
tive personnel records may reveal the need for better balanced 
Meals and more sanitary conditions. Thus the counselor, as a 
Tesult of his personal contacts with students, is in a position to 
recommend changes that will make the college environment a 

etter place for students to live and grow. 

All his life the individual has been pushed and persuaded to 

ollow health rules. In college he should surely take the initia- 
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tive and responsibility for his own health, The role of the coun- 
selor is to facilitate the process of self-realization. Guided by 
a goal that is bigger than he; the student will use his inner re- 
Sources to attain his most acceptable self. This is a social self 
that contributes to the welfare of all. 


responsibility should be his for planning his program of rest, 
recreation, and physical education, The following examples of 
health counseling by a faculty adviser illustrate one level of 
health counseling—a lay level that is very important in the pre- 
ventive health program interwoven with the student’s intellec- 
tual, physical, and recreational activities, 

1. Jane Wilson, a freshman, was going out every night and 
leaving college every week end. Her work was of poor quality, 
and she was nervous because of lack of sleep. Jane’s faculty 
adviser, receiving her sign-out slips, made a careful study of 
her work. In their conferences together, he noticed her irritabil- 
ity. They decided that it would be best for Jane to remain at 
college over the week ends for a period of time until she was 
doing better work and getting enough sleep. After a short time 
it might be quite all right for her to go out, as long as she used 
good judgment in doing so and limited her week ends to every 
third or fourth one. Through following these suggestions, 
which were in line with what she had been thinking, Jane over- 
came her nervous tension and improved her work. Since 
Jane’s teachers did not receive her sign-out slips, they had no 
means of knowing that the causes of her poor work were lack 
of sleep and insufficient study. But because her work was of 
poor quality, they reported it to her faculty adviser, who looked 
into it further. What might have become a serious health prob- 
lem was quickly averted by the immediate attention given to it. 

2. Donald Aimes, a serious-minded junior, spent most of 
his time indoors attempting to study. His adviser, after check- 
ing with the health office, realized that what this student needed 
most of all was to get outdoors, play tennis, or engage in other 
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- physical activities. Don had been feeling tired, he had no appe- 
tite, and the world looked rather dark to him. After talking 
with his counselor, he began to go on short camping trips and 
to play tennis every afternoon. He soon felt less tired, his 
appetite improved, and his general outlook was much happier. 

_ Don’s counselor was the only one close enough to him to realize 
just exactly what was wrong and to help him to get perspective 
on college life as a whole and the important role that recreation 
plays. 

The more expert counselor would deal with serious health 
problems on a deeper level. He would not, however, neglect the 
environmental adjustments that would reenforce the insights 
that the student gained in the interview. £ 


Concluding Statement 


Health is a condition that flows from the kind of life a per- 
son lives. The personnel worker helps to create conditions where 
good living can go on—where students can live abundantly now 
and feel statisfaction in the process. Their futures are being 
built by what they do today. ` i 

Health implies an organism functioning at its peak; it in- 
volves physical and mental factors. A person functions at his 
best when he gets his mind off himself. Health is tied up with 
one’s values, one’s philosophy of life, and one’s human relations. 
Thus viewed, the health of college students is a resultant of 
effective personnel work, E 
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CHAPTER 13 


Financial Aid and Student Employment 


Appeal of a Financial Aid Service 
Growing Importance of a Financial Aid Service 
Types of Student Financial Aid 
Who Shall Receive Financial Aid? 
Organization and Administration of Financial Aid 
Procedures for Determining Qualifications 
Relationship to Other Personnel Services 
Functioning of a Part-Time Employment Office 
Registering Applicants 
Securing Jobs ode 
Placement on the Job 
Follow-Up f 
Significant Principles in Administration of Scholarships, Loans, 
and Cooperatives 
Financial Aid Counseling—Concluding Statement 


“It is essential that we find some more appropriate criterion 
than the financial Status of a student or of his family for his 
Selection by a college and his ability to complete his course, For 
the forces that create poverty are often as impersonal. as a 
cyclone removing livelihoods equally from the skilled and the 
unskilled, the trained and the untrained, the ambitious and the 

‘ drone,” 1 

One of the great traditions of America is that of universal 
free education. The education of all through high school and 
beyond Sounds good. The bitter truth is that higher education 
in the United States is sharply conditioned by economic deter- 
minism. Not those who can profit, but those who can pay go to 


*Floyd W. Reeves, in “Foreword” to Samuel C. Newman, Employment 


Problems of College Students, American Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 


ton, 1942, p, xii, 
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college. In 1937 it was estimated that one out of five of those of — 
college age who were members of families with incomes. of 
$1,700 and up were in college; this was true for only one out of 
twenty-six of those in families with incomes under this level.? 5 
The accompanying table, based on a somewhat more recent 
analysis from New York State, provides similar evidence. 


í 
New York Strate Hicm SCHOOL GRADUATES ATTENDING COLLEGE, — 
CLASSIFIED AccorDING TO PARENTS’ Income, 1940 * 


Percentage of H. S. Graduates Attending 
College, According to Parents’ Income 
Place of Residence 


$2,500- $5,000- $9,000 
4,999 8,999 and Above 
New York City ............, 30 39 81 
AUpstater,.. Bota. De AEA 24 36 53 


* Floyd W. Reeves, et al., Matching Needs and Facilities in Higher Edu- 
cation. A report to the Temporary Commission on the Need for a State Uni- 
versity, Williams Press, Albany, N. Y., 1948. From Table 4, p. 34. 


Nor should it be assumed that there is great likelihood that 
the higher income groups will produce the more successful stu- 
dents. In a University of Minnesota study? it was found that in a 
1923-28 group of students in the College of Science, Literature 
and the Arts, 42 per cent of the youth from laborers’ families 
and 38 per cent of those from business families became “suc- 
cessful students.” In 1931-35, with National Youth Adminis- 
tration funds assisting many needy students, there was a mate- 
rial increase in the proportion of students in this same college 
from poor homes who were successful academically. Dean 
Johnston states that two and a half times as many children from 
poor as from well-to-do homes secured honor standing. Sup- 
porting the influence of NYA subsidy is another study at the 
University of Washington which showed a marked increase 
from 1933 to 1935 in the proportion of students in college from 
laborers’ families.* 


2 John B. Johnston, Scholarship and Democracy, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York, 1937, pp. 4, 71. 

3 Johnston, op. cit., p. 4. X ; ug 

4S. C. Menefee, “Social Classes in a State University,” Sociology 4 
Social Research, 22: 124-127 (1937). - 
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These figures suggest that without direct financial aid many 
able students are kept from college because they were born on 
the wrong side of the tracks, The price tag on college training 
has relegated many to the role of window shoppers. But organ- 
ized financial aid, even of the temporary NYA type, has proved 
effective in decreasing such economic discrimination. Democ- 
racy in higher education in America is not possible without sub- 
sidy or some form of direct financial aid. 


The Appeal of a Financial Aid Service 


Financial aid is a most practical form of service to students. 
It appeals as much to the faculty and business management of 
the college or university as it does to the student and’ his parents, 
The first are interested in the most qualified students being finan- 
cially able to attend college and pay their bills, while the second 
are deeply concerned with the chances that a particular student 
may be enabled to achieve his educational goals. No other phase“ 
of the student personnel program of an institution, unless it be 
vocational guidance, will have such uniform approval of the 
public within and without the college as that of financial aid. 
Later on in the student’s college career this warm approval is , 


given to vocational placement. Both of these economic assist- . 


ances are understood to be for only a portion of a student body, 
for those who want help in school finances and for those who + 
want job placement, but for this portion the service is crucial, 
The statement that anly a “portion” of a student body would _ 
© concerned can be made more specific when financial aid is 
Considered. Before World War II, between one-third and one- 
half of all college students were working part-time to supple- 
Ment their incomes.” Newman points out, however, that the 
amount of financial aid available to the students who secure such 
help does not meet the need of even this group. The gap between 
the need and the aid available is considerable. As long ago as 
932 and 1933, student employment directors at Yale and Har- 
vard were pointing out the misleading nature of the reports 
FS Clayton Newman, Employment Problems of College Students, 
erican Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1942, p. 1. 
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made by colleges of the total amount earned by working 
dents.° Such reports do not state the total need of studen 
financial aid or employment, One eastern institution estin 
the financial need of its student body and found it several r 
greater than the total amount earned." 

The present level of financial aid of all kinds is sei 
insufficient if those leaving school for financial reasons are 
sidered. Various studies cited by Newman of reasons for 
drawal from college illustrate the inadequacy of existing fin 
cial aid provisions. It is true these conclusions are based 
students’ statements of why they left college, and statement 
reasons for withdrawal have to be examined with insight. 
dents often do not know or will not acknowledge the 
significant reason and state instead an impersonal or s 
respectable reason for dropping out. It is quite likely, ho 
that between a fifth and a fourth of all college withdrawals H 
financial need as the major contributing factor. Financial 
would salvage many capable students since it has been ind: 
that the relationship between college ability and economic Í 
is not as consistent as is commonly believed. 

The need for financial aid is possibly greatest of all for 
students who never matriculate in college. Studies in vari 
states have indicated the high frequency with which fin 
need is cited as a reason for not attending college. In a nai 
cross-section study of college admissions made by the Ame: 
Council on Education, it was estimated that 70 per cent 
applications for college entrance in 1947 were influenced by 
nomic considerations. These were evidenced by the propo: 
who applied to colleges in the home community or home 
the proportion expecting to earn part of their expenses, 
similar considerations.2 Those who cannot go because of fi 


° Ibid., pp. 2-3. 

7 Albert B. Crawford, “Financial Aid and Employment Problem 
W. S. Gray (ed.) Proceedings of the Institute for Administrative Office 
Higher Institutions, Vol. 4, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1! 
214. 

8 Newman, of. cit., pp. 4-6. è 

° On Getting into College, American Council on Education, Was! 
D. C., 1949, p. 45. 
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cial stringency are found almost as often in the upper intellectual 
levels as in the lower. Many more “good” students would attend 
if financial help were available. 

These limitations of the total present program of financial 
aid of any sort—scholarships, employment, loans—are cited in 
order to emphasize the complexity and urgency of need. No 
institution can look with too much pride on its financial aid pro- 
gram if the gap between need and fulfillment is realistically 
viewed, 

Although college faculties and administrative staffs are gen- 
erally favorable to the principle of financial assistance of various 
sorts, there are sharp differences of opinion as to the amount of 
aid and the nature of the recipient. There are good reasons fór 
such differences. Some colleges place considerably less emphasis 
than others on the vocational implications of college or univer- 
sity education. The faculty of such institutions would decry 
either general student aid or job placement as being an emphasis 
that detracts from the fundamental purpose of the institution, 
Others are frankly professional, subprofessional, and business 
training institutions where the economic and the vocational are 
normal considerations within the educational program. Such a 
sharp contrast in educational philosophy and objective exists be- 
tween relatively few institutions, of course, but almost any 
‘college or university can be identified as shading toward one or 
the other of these extremes. This difference in outlook and pur- 
Pose affects faculty and administrative attitude toward voca- 
eel counseling and placement even more than it does financial 
aid, 

Another reason for differences in institutional support of a 
financial aid Service lies in the institution’s social philosophy, If 
the institution attempts to be markedly selective in its admis- 
Sions policy, i.e., admits only the cream of the high school crop 
and devotes itself to potential leaders, then it is less likely to be 
Interested in a democratic philosophy of student aid. Such a 
college or university will lay stress on scholarships and fellow- 
ships for the capable but will have less emphasis on loan funds 
and student employment for all. Some schools say frankly, “It 
1S the student’s responsibility to maintain himself financially.” 
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On the other hand, some public institutions, junior colleges, 
municipal institutions, or state universities, feel an obligation to 
help all who are admitted. Fi urthermore, they admit more freely 
than the private colleges in the expectation that each student will 
find his own level and that some will gain maximum value for 
themselves in less than a four-year program. Student employ- 
ment, cooperative houses, and loan funds for all may be strongly 


represented in such peoples’ institutions as well as a more selec- 


tive type of aid for the capable. 

The conflict between the “every man for himself” and 
“society help all” points of view results in varying solutions. 
Some colleges would admit only the intellectual aristocracy but 
give them extensive help. Others would admit freely and then 
help only the intellectually capable. Some would admit only as 
many) financially needy as can be given aid. In many localities, 
public junior colleges or community colleges provide public 
subsidization of all students, both the needy and those with 
adequate financiai backing, 

President Conant of Harvard in a Harper’s article in 1938 
popularized the concepts of “Jeffersonian democracy” in educa- 
tion (the education of a natural aristocracy of talent) and 
“Jacksonian democracy” (equal educational privileges for all). 
Conant agrees that there is no issue here, for both types of edu- 
cational institutions are needed in our country. It is important 
to note, however, that financial aid for students is needed in both 
the Jeffersonian and the Jacksonian institution. Brains without 
financial backing are found in both. 


Growing Importance of a Financial Aid Service 


It is easy to assume that higher education in the United 
States is year by year, or at least decade by, decade, participated 
in by an increasing proportion of high school graduates. There 
are, unfortunately, no figures to indicate how extensive such 
growth has been during the past decade, since no one has sorted 
‘out the recent veteran enrollment from the freshman enroll- 
ment of normal-progress high school graduates who enroll each 

‘year. A curious discovery is made when the full-time non- 


y 
4 
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veteran enrollment in 1949 of the eight largest universities in 
the United States is compared with their full-time enrollment in 
1940. Only one has more nonveteran full-time students in 1949 
than they had in 1940! Walters 1° estimates the increase in col- 
lege enrollment of college-age youth during the past thirty years 
as follows: “In 1919 about 8 per cent of American Youth, age 
18 to 21 years, were enrolled in higher educational institutions 5 
in 1949 the figure approaches 20 per cent.” 

A broad study of admissions by a Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education ™ indicated that 35 per cent of this 
sampling of high school seniors were planning in the spring of 
1947 to attend college and that 30 per cent actually enrolled in 
the fall of 1947-48. The much discussed report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education recommends as a goal 
that 49 per cent of all youth 18 and 19 years old attend college 
for at least two years.” This would require, of course, changes 
in college and university programs to care for a more hetero- 
geneous student population and the report recommends, there- 
fore, the establishment of many community colleges. The facts 
indicate, however, that there is at present a much more hetero- 
geneous student group in college than was in college prior to 
World War I. With the widening of the base of admissions 
there has been a natural increase in the proportion of students 
who come from lower social economic levels and who have need 
for financial aid if they are to remain in college—or even 
attempt it in the first-place. 

There is confusion in much of the thinking about the rela- 
tionship of ability to economic status, Part of this is a con- 
fusion in thinking about groups versus individuals. Ona group 
basis, the lower an institution dips in admissions requirements 


the lower the average economic status of the student body.’ 


Broadening the base of admissions, therefore, increases in gen- 
CONES 


*° Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Attendance in American Universities 
and Colleges,” School and Society, 70: 388-398 (December 17, 1949). 
D 2 On Getting Into College, American Council on Education, Washington, 
- C., 1949, page 11. i AGHI, 
= President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for 


American Democracy, Vol, I, Establishing the Goals, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D, C., 1947, page 41, 
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eral the need for economic subsidy or assistance. On the other 
hand, individuals of above-average intellectual ability are found 
at all economic levels.‘* Helping capable individuals with 
scholarships or other financial aids is desirable with even a 
highly selective admissions policy. The problem becomes more 
complex when admissions are less selective because a greater 
number of individuals who need financial aid are spread over 
more levels of ability. 

The pressure on young people to attend college, regardless of 
the ability to pay, increases with each generation. Children 
whose parents never even considered attending college now feel 
(or their parents feel!) that a college degree or at least college 
attendance is a necessity. Instead of Horace Greeley’s admoni- 
tion, it is now “Go to college, young man, or else” Social 
prestige explains part of the pressure. Part is in terms of occu- 
pational requirements. Not only have the educational require- 
ments of the professions been raised, but the semiprofessions 
and many civil service positions now require two or four years 
of college. Funeral directors and laboratory technicians can in 
some states no longer secure their license to work by merely 
“learning on the job.” Some years of college work are required. 
So far, barbers and beauty shop operators have escaped the col- 
lege lure, but junior colleges have curricula for ‘“cosmetologists” 
and there will doubtless soon be courses for barbers in Con- 
versation and Politics! 

Some of the “college requirements” for occupations are both 
silly and snobbish. On the other hand, business employers now 
frequently give preference to college graduates because this pro- 
cedure provides an automatic screening device. He examines 
only an older, more mature group who have persisted through 
several years of fairly systematic work. They are better per- 
sons, because of both selection and experience, than noncollege 

13 Studies reported in the much-quoted volume by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Robert J. Havighurst, and Martin B. Loob, Who Shall Be Educated: The 
Challenge of Unequal Opportunities, Harper & Bros., New York, 1944, show 
clearly that a greater proportion of high school students in the upper eco- 
nomic brackets attend college than of those from homes of more restricted 


income. Examined from another viewpoint, these same figures also show that 
able students are to be found throughout the economic distribution. 
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applicants, and are considered to be better dats for effective 
learning on the job. Regardless of whether or not specific 
undergraduate courses contribute to vocational effectiveness the 
college graduate is more seasoned and more socially mature. 

While decrying emphasis upon the college degree for the sake 
of social prestige, and while questioning the legitimacy of col- 
lege requirements by many occupations, the fact remains that 
there are completely justifiable pressures for attending college. 
Remaining off the labor market until a little older and more gen- 
erally knowledgeable is probably good for both the individual | 
and society. We are by such action, of course, merely prolong- 
ing the period of youth. Some would certainly question the 
soundness of this; but in a socially complex world, where the 
cultural heritage to be transmitted increases with each genera- 
tion, such an extension of the period of life preparation seems 
justifiable. ⁄ 

In short, more students go to college, and among this group 
are more students who are entirely capable of being successful 
in college but who drop out for financial reasons. If one as- 
sumes a distribution of intellectual ability at various economic 
levels, and certainly one may, then the fact that there is as much 
economic selection as there is intellectual selection of those who 
attend and complete college does not augur well for a democracy 
which demands an informed and intellectually sophisticated citi- 
zenry. One statement from the New York study on this point 
hits between the eyes. With scholastic standing in high school 
held constant, “the chances of college attendance were twice as 
great for youth from the $5,000-and-over income class as for 
those from the class below $5,000 . . .”** In other words, 
equal scholastic ability has markedly unequal opportunity for 
attending college. There is real danger here that those whose 
parents have money will have so much better opportunity for 
college that the A.B. will become a mark of financial backing 
rather than one of intellectual attainment. Financial aid of all 
sorts, public subsidy and college program, provides the only 
answer. 


14 Floyd W. Reeves, et al., op. cit, p. 117. 
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Types of Student ‘Financial Aid 
It is easy to detect marked growth in the attention given to 
financial aid for students. The growth in scholarship and loan 
funds cited on page 368 is one strong indication. ‘Figures on 
the growth in student employment are less available, but there is 
little doubt that increasing provision for aid of all sorts has been 
a constant influence in the development of higher education in _ 


America. Apparently few records were kept of the financial aid 


efforts of the early New England colleges except at Harvard 
University. From the records at Harvard and elsewhere it is 
found that a few early students paid part of their tuition in farm 
goods while others had a portion canceled by the college. A 
very few modest scholarships existed. The first self-supporting 
college student on record was Zachariah Brigden of the class of 
1657 at Harvard. He paid part of his expenses with grain, a 
hog, candles, butter, and vegetables, was given a scholarship, and 
worked at “ringine the bell & waytinge” for wages." He was 
fully as ingenious as some present-day college students who 
enter college on a shoestring and graduate with a nest egg in 
the bank! t 

The common types of aid have already been suggested—fel- 
lowships and scholarships, loans, and student employment. Two 
other kinds of assistance are less frequently mentioned—grants- 
in-aid and cooperative houses. Paraphrases of the definition of 
éach of these as provided in'the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research are given below.17 


15 One has read so often of what happened at Harvard in the early days 
that it is apt to be forgotten that other colleges existed in the century follow- 
ing Harvard's founding in 1636. Yet William and Mary was founded in 
1693 and Yale in “1701, with the University of Pennsylvania following soon 
after in 1740, Princeton in 1746, Washington and Lee in 1749, and King’s 


‘College (Columbia University) in 1754. 


18 Russell T. Sharpe, et al., Financial Assistance for College 'Students, 
American Council on Education Studies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
Number 7, Washington, D. C., 1946, pp. 1-2. 

11 F, G. Pollard and R. T. Sharpe, “Student Financial Aid” in Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research, W. S. Monroe (ed.), The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1950, pp. 1347-53, 


>| tr. ho AAS ~ * 
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Fellowships are outright grants for postgraduate study, - 
They are ordinarily large enough to carry most or all of the total 
expense of study and are always given to individuals selected for ` 
high intellectual ability who show promise of making scholarly 
or research contributions. Awards may be for a year or longer 
and may be used in study at home or abroad. Many philan- 
thropic agencies award fellowships, as do colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Scholarships are also outright grants, but may be for under- 
graduate or graduate study. They are frequently smaller than 
fellowships in the amount of assistance provided and may take 
need as well as intellectual promise into account. Scholarships | 
may be given by a college to cover only tuition or a part of it. 
Others may amount to several hundred dollars a year beyond 
tuition. Few cover all educational expenses, as do most fellow- 
ships. ‘ 

Grants-in-Aid are outright grants at both graduate and un- - 
dergraduate levels for the accomplishment of a specific project, 
small outright grants to meet an immediate financial emergency, 
or grants to a student with a claim to a restricted scholarship 
fund. In the latter two instances, intellectual promise may not” 
be a determining factor. 

Loans are grants with a contract to repay at a specified date, 

with or without interest. These may be for small amounts with 
the time often limited to one year. Large loans may be for 
repayment at a specified date after. graduation. Generally, loans 
carry interest although this may be deferred for a specified 
time.18 : 
Student employment consists of both part-time work during 
the school year and full-time work during the summer. Such 
work may be secured independently or through a student em- 
ployment office. The latter provides the student with a greater 
variety of job contacts and some protection from unscrupulous 
employers. Frequently all nonacademic campus positions are 
filled through the student employment office. 

18 The writer had an undergraduate loan from the Methodist Board of 


Education upon which the interest did not start until after graduation and 
which he was not able to repay until two years after the Ph.D was secured! 


\ 
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f Sai Cooperative houses or cooperative agencies in general are or- 


’ ganizations in which students share the profits or in which, by 
~ sharing the work to be done, they cut expenses. They often 
require some subsidy from the college and careful supervision 

in the establishment of the organizational structure. 
In addition to these provisions, graduate students frequently 

_have teaching or research assistantships. For those with appro- 

` priate training and qualifications, various types of counseling 

“assistantships have been developed within fairly recent years, 

. . Scholarships provide by far the largest amount of direct 
financial aid of any single type. In 1937-38, scholarships con- 
tributed just one-half of the total of $27,000,000 provided in 
fellowships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and loans. Still larger, 
of course, if we have the figures, would be the amount provided 
through part-time work. (In 1929 Greenleaf estimated part- 
time student earnings at $32,000,000 at a time when scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and loans totaled only $6,500,000.) 1° 

It must not be forgotten that a financial aid program means 
more than merely assisting a student to pay his bills. Certain 
educational advantages accrue which may be greater in one type 

^ of aid than in another. Borrowing, when a note must be signed 
and interest paid, may be a distinct educational adventure in 
business responsibility. A fellowship or scholarship is both a 
reward for and an incentive to intellectual achievement, Part- 
time employment for students may teach them much about job 
conditions and employer demands. Respect for work and an 
appreciation of what it takes to earn a dollar may lend a tone 
of earnest realism to the college experience. What experience 
is gained, as well as how much money is secured, should be a 
major objective of the financial aid program. 


Who Shall Be Given Financial Aid? 


The common-sense approach is that need and nothing else 
determines who should be allowed a chance at part-time employ- 
ment: “Anyone who wants a job should be given a chance, 


19 W, J. Greenleaf, Self-Help for College Students, Bulletin, 1929, No. 2, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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shouldn’t he?” This attitude toward financial aid would the 
say—in ascending order—that to secure a loan a person shoul 


have need and also presumed character enough to repay it. ~~ 


When it comes to scholarships perhaps equal attention should be 
given to need and ability. Certainly a fellowship holder should 
be of high intellectual promise and need considered only as a 
secondary factor. A fellowship is to encourage a very able man 
to stay in graduate training—for the good of society. 

Thus, too commonly, goes the reasoning on the relative im- ` 
portance of various criteria that should govern the provision of , 
various kinds of financial aid. There is something shaky about 
such reasoning that deserves examination after current practices 
have been reviewed. And current practices are fairly consistent. 

In a study of North Central Association colleges and univer- 
sities (282 institutions) by Haggerty and Brumbaugh *° it was 
found that scholastic standing had the highest rank as a selection 
factor in the granting of both scholarships and fellowships. In 
awarding scholarships, need is ranked second but with fellow- 
ships it is third. Second rank for fellowships is a measure of 
intellectual ability. With both fellowships and scholarships, 4 
criteria of character and personality are used, but with scholar-,” 
ships leadership is unique and with fellowships, research ability. 
Loans and grants-in-aid stress need, with scholastic standing a 
weak second. No data are given regarding criteria for provid- 
ing a student with part-time employment. 

These rankings of criteria used are the same as those reported 
by Gardner on data earlier collected on fifty-seven North 
Central institutions.2 One additional fact was added— financial 
need is the only criterion of any significance used in placing stu- 
dents in part-time employment. ‘ 

Pollard and Sharpe summarize present practice in the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research? as emphasizing three 


20W. J. Haggerty and A, J. Brumbaugh, The Student in College and 
University, pp. 41-44. A reprint by the North Central Association of material 
in the North Central Association Quarterly, April and October, 1939. 

21 Donfred H. Gardner, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Vol. V, 
Student Personal Service, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936, pp. 
128-35, and p. 184. 

22 Op. cit., pp. 1348-49. 
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factors in the selection of those who are given financial aid: 
(1) intellectual ability (marks and scholastic aptitude tests) ; 
(2) personal qualifications (ratings and recommendations from 
the high school and interviews in the college) ; (3) financial 
need. Since the last factor has sharply increased in importance 
with increased enrollments and consequently an increased num- 
ber having financial need, it has been necessary to weigh this 
factor carefully. Student applicants and their parents are fre- 
quently asked to itemize the proposed yearly budget to indicate 
the previous year’s earnings and expenditures, and to indicate 
how much the parents are providing. A sample application form 
illustrating these points is provided in Feingold.” 

Sharpe and others in the American Council on Education 
Bulletin ** propose that the three criteria used most frequently in 
college admissions, intellectual ability, general leadership, and 
state of health, plus the criterion of financial need, be those de- 
pended upon in selecting for financial aid. Health is scarcely 
` parallel in importance to the other factors, but it has consider- 

able significance in financial aid for two reasons. If the finan- 
_ cial-aids counselor tries to help the student evaluate his voca- 
tional goal and his chances of achieving it, then health is a 
significant factor in determining the probability level of goal 
achievement. Secondly, the aids counselor must be a good 
investor in human promise, if money is to be expended. Health 
is a factor in answering this question—“What calculated risks 
am I taking in investing a loan or a scholarship in this student ?” 

It would seem that a constructive approach to the entire 
program of financial aid would rest upon two basic premises. 
- The first of these is to consider the various criteria as of equal 
significance for the various types of student aid. If both scholar- 
ships and student employment Opportunities are limited in an 
institution, it would seem questionable to stress ability in one 
situation and need in the other. Both are forms of financial aid 
coming from a limited reservoir. Ability to profit from the col- 
lege experience and to return some service to society must be 

23S. Norman Feingold, Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans, Bellman 


Publishing Co., Boston, 1949, pp. 19-21. 
24 R, T. Sharpe et al., op. cit., pp. 24-26. 
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assumed for whatever form of aid is given. Student employ- 
ment or loans, if limited, should consider ability as well as need. 
The question of what form of aid is to be provided for a given 
student must be answered in-terms of the second premise, but 
ability, need, and scholastic promise should not vary widely with 
the type of aid. 

This second premise is all-important for a student personnel 


worker—the type of aid given must be the one which will con- 


tribute most to that particular student's development. Some stu- 


dents may profit more from student employment than from a 
scholarship regardless of how high their ability levels may be. 
The work experience may contribute materially to their educa- 
tional development. As a matter of fact, the intellectually able 
are the most capable of carrying a job along with study, and yet 
the able are likely to get a scholarship afd the less able a job. 
Other students, having different experience records, may need 
the freedom for study far more than they need more hours spent 
in work. At the graduate level, one man may profit more from 
an assistantship requiring some work responsibility than from, 
a work-free fellowship. If his vocational outlook envisages 
teaching or other personal-relationship responsibility, a fellow- 
ship that buries him in study and research may be a bad choice 
of financial aid. 

A “student personnel point of view” has seldom invaded a 


financial aid program, and yet it is most necessary that this step 


be taken. Tradition has it that a scholarship or a fellowship has 


more prestige than part-time employment or a loan. Therefore 


student employment is frequently not even linked with financial 
aid in the form of scholarships and loans. A student on many 
campuses can get a loan, and then secure part-time work, each 
from a different person and with no cross communication. And 
yet both loan funds and employment are limited in resources. 
Justice to all students is impossible with such sharp separation 
of types of financial aid. Organizing as one unit in a personnel 
program the total facilities of financial aid means relating such 
aid more closely to counseling information and to personnel 
records. A fairer distribution of available financial resources is 
made possible. If both premises suggested—consideration of 


‘ike 
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|! the same criteria for the different types of aid, and the type of 

aid Aio depend upon the effect it will have upon an indi- 
vidual’s 'development—are accepted, then all financial aid must 
be related to the rest Of the personnel program. 

Two qualifications of the.preceding statement must be made. 
` The policy of an institution may sometimes determine the 
amount of aid for students in a given category. Students pro- 
vided assistance through a cooperative agency or house must be 
chosen, in part or whole, by the members of that cooperative 
rather than by a financial aids officer. Otherwise the advantages 
of the opportunity for initiative and the opportunity for har- 
monious social living that are characteristic of a cooperative will 
be seriously weakened. i 

The question whether part-time employment contributes to 
or detracts from scholastic achievement. is almost’ completely 
unsettled. Many studies have been conducted on this topic” 
and the preponderance of evidence favors the conclusion that 
part-time employment does not weaken scholarship. Studies 
going beyond this simple premise and Proposing that, because 
employed students are higher in scholarship than nonemployed, 
employment contributes to scholarship are sharply challenged. 
The selection of students for part-time employment may be 
biased in favor of students with more drive or higher aptitude. 
No one knows. | 

`The records and testimony of individual students show un- 
~. mistakably that the scholarship of some students suffers from 
oo much time spent in work or from the wrong kind of work. 
‘Tf, employment is provided for students only after their ability 
level, health, and study habits are taken into account, these 
negative effects can be canceled. Positive advantages in social 
. growth, vocational knowledge, and increased self-dependence 
can scarcely be questioned. Some kinds of work are very low in 
these advantages, and students should be referred to such posi- 
tions only as a last extremity. This is an application of the 
previously mentioned principle that financial aids should con- 
tribute to the student's development as well as to his pocketbook. 


de 


i 25 Good summaries are found in S. C. Newman, of. cit., pp.-72-89 and in 
F. G. Pollard and R. T. Sharpe, op. cit., pp. 1351-52. * 
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The Organization and Administration of : 
Financial Aid. . $ Ke 


It has already been stated that the provision of finaneml aid 
to students should be unified as far as contacts with students 
and control of funds are concerned. Only by such a policy will 
grave injustices to individuals and to society be avoided., Such 
unification does not mean that one man or one agency arbitrarily 
makes all decisions: It does mean that one agency, or one group 
of interrelated agencies, should provide for all initial contacts ` 
with students, keep unified records, and administer the various 
types of aids. All of this should be done under policies estab- ` 
lished by a committee representing the various financial aid 
interests of the campus. Represented on this committee should 
be the graduate school (for fellowships), the dean of the under- 
graduate college, the business management office, the counseling 
office, the director of admissions, the registrar, and the person- 
nel dean or deans. This committee may retain certain adminis- J 
trative decisions for itself (who is to receive a hotly contested 
fellowship or scholarship, for example) but in the main it should 
be a policy body. The financial aid administrator or counselor 
is its agent. His daily work must be constantly related to the 
policies established by this committee, as must be the activities 
of those who work with or for him in administering other 
financial aid functions. (For an example of an effective fran p 


a 


cial aid organization, see ‘Appendix G.), es ih oa 

The structure of a financial aid program, with a policy com- — 
mittee, a financial aid administrator, and an office and records 
_ which centralizes or coordinates all financial aid activities is rela- 
tively easy to visualize. This is true once the basic policy hurdle 
has been passed: acceptance of all types of financial aid as in- 
tegral parts of a whole. On some campuses this calls for a 
major reorganization because of the traditional separation of 
scholarships (often administered in the academic dean’s office), 
loans (often made in the personnel dean’s office or in the busi- 
ness office), and part-time employment. The latter is frequently 
found in a separate office, is part of a full-time placement office, 


' 
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or is handled in one of the deans’ offices, again depending upon 
size and type of institution. Such a personnel reorganization 
of financial aid tending toward unification would be desirable on 
many campuses and deserves ‘the careful consideration of an 


‘over-all policy committee. It should be effected only after the 


committee has clearly distinguished between the legislative func- 
tions of a financial-aids policy committee and the execution of 
policy by the financial-aids administrator and his aides. 


Procedures for Determining Qualifications.—The function- 
ing of such a unified program calls for clear understanding of 
(1) procedures for determining an applicant’s qualifications, 
and (2) the relation of the financial-aids service to the other 
personnel and academic offices. 

Procedures for establishing academic and character promise 
are simpler than those for establishing financial need. The 
former is approached through securing a copy of the academic 
record and aptitude test scores from the registrar’s or counsel- 


ing office and information from the faculty adviser or the coun- 


seling office regarding the student’s purpose, consistency, and. 
general promise. All too often the adviser or counselor is left 
out of the picture when financial aid for a student is being con- 
sidered. It is reasonably well established that scholastic promise 
involves considerably more than an ability potential. A good 
academic record is ordinarily a reliable predictor of further 


satisfactory grades, but in specific situations a change of goal, 
"change in motivation pattern, decline in health, or other factors 


may materially influence academic work. Information on these — 
personal motivation factors, as well as ratings on reliability and 
character promise, must be secured from the adviser or coun- A 
selor if conclusions are to be reached as to the total academic and 
vocational promise of the applicant. ; 
Determining scholastic promise and character qualifications. 
for freshmen applicants is a little more difficult. The high school 
principal’s reaction, or, better still, the combined judgment of 
several on the high school staff, must be sought. Here the con- 
cern is not only for scholastic promise but for the family’s 
standing in the community. Will the applicant’s family encour- 


i 
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. age him in school, ‘support’ him in trouble, see that the loan is 
repaid? The admissions director has uhdoubtedly collected just 
such information and this should be used in determining finan- 
cial aid. While financial aid for freshmen should be considered 
in close teamwork with the admissions director, the final deci- 
sion rhust be made in the financial aid office in line with policies 
established for the administration of financial aid for all stu- 
dents. “Athletic scholarships” for freshmen provide a particu- 
larly knotty problem that is apt to jeopardize a consistent 
‘financial aid program. Unless these are administered by the 
financial-aids office under general scholarship policies, they 
should not be called “scholarships” but be recognized frankly 
for what they are, a subsidy for the athletic program. f 

Some colleges and universities make a practice of securing 
commercial credit agency reports on all financial aid applicants. 
These cost relatively little and may be most helpful in determin- 
ing the desirability of a loan. Such an agency may also be used 
to determine what should be done with a delinquent loan ac- 
count. The agency reports may serve as general reports on 
financial character. Information should be requested from the 
treasurer’s office of the institution in every case in order to take 
into account present indebtedness and the institutional record of 
the applicant’s financial responsibility. 

It was stated that determining scholastic and character quali- 

‘fications is considerably easier than determining the further ` 
qualifications of financial need. A first approach is to secure from `- 
the student himself how much he expects to spend in the course 
of the semester or year. The reasonableness of such an estimate 
is not too difficult to establish. On the other hand, how much he 

. may expect from various sources outside of the college may re- 
quire more than his own statement. A rather complete confiden- , 
tial financial statement from the parents is sometimes requested. 
If the principle of equality among candidates is to be observed, 
then financial need must be most carefully determined for the 
applicants for all types of financial aid. This is based upon the 
assumption that there is a limited amount available in any insti- 
tution of any one kind of aid and of total aid. The available 
resources must therefore be equitably distributed in terms of 
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academic promise, integrity, and need. Records for each appli- 
‘cant and each recipient of aid should be maintained in a central 

office in order to prevent any student securing more than his 
» share and thereby effecting an injustice to other students. In this 
‘connection, the records of other offices should be freely used. 


E mpeationship to Other Personnel Services——The relation- 
ship of the financial-aids office to the placement office, health 
services, counseling office, the offices of the personnel deans, 
‘admissions and records offices, and to the faculty advisers should 
be clearly outlined. A coordinated financial-aids service is 
parallel in significance (and in a line relationship to the dean of 
students or vice president) to the health services, registrar, 
placement service, and similar functions. It is frequently not so 
considered. Because of the diffused manner in which various 
kinds of aids are administered in various offices, and because it 
is commonly assumed that only a small proportion of the student 
body is concerned about financial aid, the financial-aids service is 
seldom accorded the significance it really possesses. A study 
made of the amount of self-help available in 531 institutions is 
reported in an alumni study made by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion.” The figures given in this study make it possible to deter- 
mine the amount of self-help that was available in various types 
of colleges in 1933. The average amount of money annually 
involved in loans, scholarships, and part-time employment on a 
coeducational college campus in 1933 was something over 
$28,000. On a state university campus this 1933 figure jumped ` 
to slightly over $65,000 yearly.” In either case, the amount of 
money handled and the proportion of students affected makes, 
financial aid a sizable business. In the coeducational colleges of 
this study, 25 per cent of the men were reported as working 
part-time and in the state universities 30 per cent, (The number 
of part-time jobs was sharply limited in 1933 and the proportion 


26 Walter J. Greenleaf, Economic Status of Alumni, Bulletin, 1937, No. 10, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, pp. 34-35. 

*7 Tf the situation in 1950 were known, the average would be far greater. 
On the writer's campus, for example, scholarship and loan money handled 
amounts. to over $100,000 yearly, and student earnings currently exceed 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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of students who applied for work would doubtless have been 
considerably greater.) In a larger study reported in this same 
volume, covering 46,000 alumni- from the classes of 1928 
through 1935, a total of 70 per cent of the men in all types of 


colleges and 38 per cent of the women reported that they earned Y 


one-fourth or more of their college expenses. (These fi 
are based upon alumni statements of how muchi they worked in 
college and are doubtless subject to “ “retrospective alsification” 


upward, i.e., people idealize the past and alumni probably tend to. 


brag about how hard they worked!) ne 
If the financial-aids service of a college is recognized a as a 


‘major student personnel service, then its relationship to other i 


units of the institutional structure can be readily seen. It has 
been mentioned that the admissions director must work closely 
with the financial-aids counselor in connection with financial aid 
inquiries from prospective students. The judgment of the ad- 
missions officer on freshmen scholarship applicants is an im- 
portant element in the decisions made, It is difficult to know 
whether the financial-aids office should be located geographically 
and functionally close to the placement office, the counseling 
office, or the central records office. It must work closely with all 
three, and with the personnel and academic deans when con- 
sidering students needing loans, scholarships, or work. It must 
also use the health service in determining a student’s health status 
and the work limitations imposed by health deficiencies, 


The Functioning of a Part-Time 
Employment Office *§ 


‘This analysis of financial aid services has taken a stand on 


time employment service must be associated with other forms of 


28 The part- “ employment office frequently takes responsibility for 
placement in summer positions. These are considered temporary jobs and 
aan be handled by either the part-time employment office (sometimes called 

“student employment office”) or the placement office. Most of the educa- 
tional advantages of part-time employment are enhanced in summer employ- 
ment and effort should be made by the student employment office to recruit 
such jobs and to fill them. Summer jobs are particularly valuable as voca- 
tional try-out experiences. 


“one controversial point. It has assumed that the student part- _ 


Py 
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student financial aid rather than with the placement office which 
services the needs of seniors and others in securing full-time ~ 
positions. It is important, of course, that the part-time employ- 
ment office work closely with the placement office, particularly 
‘in connection with a flow of information to the placement office 
regarding the part-time work experience and its effectiveness of 
those’ students who apply for full-time work. The part-time 
employment service, however, is primarily associated with a 
student’s educational progress and his campus experience as a 
whole. It isa form of financial aid that must be seen in relation 
to his educational program and objectives. i 
Hand and his collaborators found that in 1938 three-fourths 
of the colleges of their survey maintained employment offices:?? ` 
In large institutions, the volume of business in such an office is 
comparable to that of many commercial employment offices. 
Students may secure part-time help through various individuals, 
and many secure it through their own efforts, but where any 
considerable number of students is involved there is considerable 
loss of effort unless an organized employment office is available 
on the campus. Throughout the country, most such offices are. 
supported by the institution, but some are operated by the 
. YMCA, the YWCA, or the student union. i A 
The organization of such an office is fairly complex. Sharpe 
and his collaborators devote a full fourth of their brochure to 
the organization of a student employment office.2° The func- 
tions of a student employment office may be summarized as: 
(1) registering the applicant, (2) securing job openings, 
(3) placing the student in the job, and (4) follow-up. i 


af 
1. Registering an applicant ordinarily will start with t 
filling out of an application form which requires pertinent in- 
formation regarding the student’s college status, family status, 
his financial needs in the form of a budget, and part-time work m 
history. In addition his present or proposed major field of study 
should be given and his vocational objective, if any. In short 
°° Harold C. Hand (ed.), Campus Activities, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ines 


New York, 1938, pp. 119-29, 
2° Sharpe, R. T. et al., op. cit., pp. 63-86. 
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the major part of this form is the same as the form for any type 
of financial aid with the addition of work experience data. 
Next is the applicant’s personal interview with the em- 


_ployment office director or interviewer. This is an evaluation 


interview in which the interviewer and applicant together dis- 
cuss the student’s financial need, the time he has available for 
work, the kinds of work he can do, and the extent to which 
part-time work will meet his financial need. 

If part-time employment aid is considered a phase of the 
total financial aid program, then there must be time available 
for the employment manager to secure additional information. 
At the minimum this should include health status and scholastic 
record. In some cases the reactions of the counseling office or 
the student’s faculty adviser on the student’s scholastic purpose 
and progress should be received. If there appears to be need or 
justification for financial aid other than employment, the appli- . 
cation and recommendation should be passed on to the financial- 
aids counselor. : ! 

Such a procedure may’ consume too much time if the need 
for work is urgent, or if job openings need to be filled at once. 
In this event a temporary arrangement can be made, or the em- 
ployment manager must make an immediate decision upon the 
basis of whatever evidence is immediately available. But the 
relationship of the application to the student’s campus situation 
and to the total financial aid program must be established as 
quickly as possible. If this is not done systematically, the em- 
ployment procedure becomes an entirely opportunistic one with- 
out-concern for the student’s development or without relation 
tothe financial aid and other personnel facilities of the campus. 

2. Obtaining jobs is no’ small part of the employment office 
staff. Too often this is neglected because of pressure of appli- 
cants or limitation of staff—one is of course a correlate of the 
other. As a result, there are not enough openings to meet the 
need, or the variety of work is restricted thus limiting the scope . 
of educational experience for students. The most common com- 
plaint of student employment office managers is that'they cannot 
get into the field frequently enough. This is doubtless true— 
some part of a staff or some part of a staff person’s time 


a 


r 
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should be spent in personal solicitation and follow-up. There is 
frequently, however, lack of imagination in considering what 
can be done without getting into the field. The compiling and 
use of mailing lists and the direction of mail campaigns at em- 


ployers of particular types of talent, publicity through local - 


papers and radio programs, advertising in local media, and 
speeches to service clubs are all time-savers and will bring results 
if there are jobs available. Follow-up by telephone or mail of 
students already employed may bring additional openings. å 


Frequently all nonacademic part-time positions on the cam- * 


pus are filled through the student employment office. This re- 
quires a clear-cut understanding as to how such vacancies are 
reported and how referral is to be made. If the dormitory head 
or other campus official wishes to make his own selection from- 


applicants submitted by the employment office, then a “certificate — 


of availability” or recommendation form must be agreed upon. 
3. The placement of qualified students in jobs is a third 
Step. Unless organizational skill is evidenced here; all previous 


` ‘work may be wasted. Both student and employer must be sat- 


isfied.. A form for requesting and recording the job specifica 
tions, a carefully constructed and cross-indexed file of applicants - 
and one of jobs, the ability to get in touch quickly with the 
applicant, a system of scheduling interviews, all need to operate 
quickly and accurately. A form for referring the candidate to, 
the employer for an interview or for employment must accom- 
pany each referral and another form be used for reporting when 
the position is filled so-that the job may be taken from the active 
list. All of these procedures may be informally utilized in a 
small school (that is, much of it done by word of mouth), but a 
,careful system and adequate records can be developed, even 


_ where the office staff consists of only one person. 


There is a tendency to try to please the employer even at the 
sacrifice of the student’s best interests. This is entirely un- 
justified when it is recalled that student employment is a service 
to students as part of their educational development. 4 

4. A great deal of the educational significance of part-time 
work can be preserved if adequate follow-up is carried out. 
Follow-up has three major purposes. The first is to inquire 
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into the adjustment of the particular student on the job; per- 
haps the job doesn’t fit him, perhaps he is in need of additional 
counseling or other campus service. Sometimes the employer 
can make life a little easier for the student if he is tactfully 
informed of how his worker is getting along. The part-time 
. worker is, first and foremost, a student whose educational pro- 
gram should be paramount. The employer is concerned with 
efficient performance on the job, but all too frequently he is 
allowed to forget that the student’s educational life is a primary 
concern. More than one student has been promoted to more 
job responsibility by an employer who didn’t realize that this 
was no kindness, since extra time-had to be taken from studies. 


Should the student fail in school he, the employer, loses his good fe 


part-time worker. 

A second purpose of follow-up is the discovery of new posi- 
tions. There are seldom enough jobs to meet the demand, and 
much field work is needed to uncover openings. Following up a 
student on the job, by telephone, mail, or visit, leads normally å 
and inevitably to new job contacts. One employer was so satis; ` 
fied with a student part-time clerk that he broke up two full- 
time jobs in a new department into four part-time jobs and said 
to the student employment director, “Now you keep them filled 
with students just like John B——!” Such a challenge to the 
employment director left him gasping and he had to explain to 
the overenthusiastic employer that there might be some varia- 
tion in the students he would supply to keep these jobs filled! 
The part-time worker himself can be a good source of informa- 
tion on new jobs. Often he tries to place a friend in a new 
opening without considering qualifications; this may injure 
the reputation of the college with the employer. All students 
should be told specifically why it is better for the institution and 
for their friends to refer information on a new opening to the 
employment office rather than to recommend a friend for the job. 

The third purpose of a job follow-up is perhaps the major 
purpose: that of improving the quality of further placement. 
Only when possessing the facts relating to both employer and 
employee satisfaction on present placement can future place- 
ment be improved. Sometimes an employer is not sufficiently 
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specific in his job description; in such case, only by finding out 
what he specifically likes or dislikes in a current employee can 
the employment director record the detailed job specifications 
for the next opening. The same situation may prevail for the 
student, Only by tryout and follow-up can the student’s job 
interests and skills be determined. If the job is to contribute 
to the student, it is particularly important that careful follow-up 
be practiced. Students are sometimes lost for months in an 
exhausting blind-alley job which they hate and which detracts 
from their development but which they hesitate to complain 
about or give up. It is the responsibility of the employment 
office to take the initiative by some kind of a follow-up on every 
job, at least enough of a follow-up to give a student an oppor- 
tunity to discuss an unfortunate job situation. 
In some institutions, the majority of part-time jobs will be 
~ in the college or university itselfi—dining room, janitorial, and 
office positions. It is particularly important that placement in 
these positions be followed up for the sake of both the employ- 
ment office and the student. The employing department head 
or administrator may do the actual hiring himself, selecting 
from an eligibility list prepared by the employment director (this 
is the most frequent procedure for off-campus employers as 
well), but he is apt to think of the employment director as 
responsible for the placement. He is accessible and can be com- 
` plained to easily! It is wise, therefore, for the employment office 
to take the initiative and regularly follow up campus placements. 
It is not too pleasant to have to admit that campus place- 
ments should be followed up as a matter of protection to stu- 
dents. There is as much if not more exploitation of student 
help in campus positions as in off-campus positions, and less 
opportunity for the student to object to exploitations without 
damage to himself. Campus employers can be very thoughtful 
and may assist students to make good use of any educational 
advantages inherent within the job. They may be considerate 


31 Ross L. Mooney, in a study of student employment at The Ohio State 
University, found that almost half of all jobs held by students possessed edu- 
cational benefits. A Study of Student Employment, Bureau of Educational 
Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, 1941. 
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and flexible in adjusting the hours of work to the student’s 
academic program. They can also be very inconsiderate and 
selfish, and without a follow-up there can be no assurance that 
a student is working under good rather than bad conditions. 
The employer may assign a job to a student without regard 
to the actual number of hours involved. It may take twice as 
many hours to do a clean-up job or analyze a set of figures as 
either student or employer anticipated. This type of over- 
expectation may become chronic with a campus staff member. 
Only through a systematic follow-up will such conditions come 
to light. The conscientious student, in particular, needs protec- 
tion from a careless or inconsiderate campus employer. 


The procedures of part-time student employment have been ` - 


described in some detail, not because this is a more important | 
type of financial aid than any other but because the student 
personnel worker will find this area a “hot spot” in his program 
if it is not well handled. There are often precedents and self- 
contained limitations affecting other types of financial aid, but 
the student employment service must often be carefully re- 
organized in its entirety if it is to embody significant student 
personnel principles. Its purpose is to serve student need for 
financial aid, not to provide cheap and convenient labor for 
campus or off-campus employers. It must be administered under 
the same policies as all other types of financial aid. And, finally, 
part-time employment should be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent as a valuable educational experience in the life of the 
student. 


Significant Principles in the Administration of 
Scholarships, Loans, and Cooperatives 


Within the space of a single chapter it is impossible to give 
as much attention to other forms of financial aid as has been 
devoted to student part-time employment. This section will 
state a few significant principles, citing them almost as axioms. 
This is not always because they are commonly accepted, but 
because the writer wishes to present them as working principles 


Å 
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to be tried out; however, in many cases the principle stated does 
represent the most frequently accepted viewpoint. Some state- 
ments will be made that are not principles of positive action 
but are rather issues to be faced. In each area of financial aid, 
the procedures to be followed must, of course, have come under 
the scrutiny of a financial-aids committee which unifies policy 
and seeks to avoid inconsistencies. 


Scholarships.—1. The acceptance of scholarship bequests 
with “strings attached” should be sharply limited, or even en- 
tirely avoided. Such “special claims” scholarships—where stu- 
dents from a certain state, whose fathers belong to a certain 
lodge, who are descendants of a certain family, and so on 
ad nauseam, have claim to a scholarship in preference to other 
students whose academic record is better or whose need is 
greater—these special scholarships play hob with a just and fair 
financial aid program. It is hard to fit such scholarship claims 
into a general policy that considers the welfare of all students. 
The attitude of students toward all scholarships may be adversely 
affected by such special claims scholarships. Before an enthu- 
siastic administrator accepts such a scholarship, regardless of the 
amount involved, the effect of the new scholarship upon the 
entire scholarship program should be considered. The committee 
may wish to consult with the donor and present their case for a 
greater flexibility of terms. They may recommend that such a 
scholarship not be accepted. 

2. Available scholarships should be widely publicized. It is 
much too common to have scholarships lie unused or to have 
a very limited number apply for a scholarship because no one 
has publicized the fact that this scholarship was available under 
certain terms. Feingold ê? lists scores of scholarships, both 
local and national, for which many more students should apply 
than commonly do. Because only the few who happen to know 
of a scholarship apply for it, the student selected may be both 
less able and less in need than another on the same campus or 
in the same dormitory. This is the fault of the financial aid 
program of that institution, The presence of scholarships and , 


32 S. Norman Feingold, op. cit. 
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fellowships demands a carefully planned program to inform all 
students of their opportunities. Sometimes this is not done 
because more applications mean more work for the scholarship 
committee or counselor, but such an excuse is scarcely justifiable. 

3. Scholastic promise and financial need are obviously the 
major criteria of selection, and these must be put into a formula 
that consistently operates for other forms of financial aid as 
well as for scholarships. The first screening should provide a list 
of all who need help, together with the amounts needed. Then the 
total financial aid resources of the institution beyond the schol- 
arship program should be considered, because the need of some 
students is better met by a loan or a job. Sharpe*® cites Dart- 
mouth College as having practically identical criteria for all 
types of financial aid and as frequently combining the kinds of 
aid provided a given student or as deciding upon a particular 
kind of aid for a particular student. When all who need a 
scholarship above any other kind of aid are lined up, then 
academic promise provides a second screen. This is the common 
procedure. Perhaps the student’s “social worth” should be 
brought in as a factor parallel in importance to that of academic 
performance. If the recommendations of each student’s coun- 
selor were sought, his contributions to other students and the 
campus examined, and the nature of his vocational objective 
known, it might be possible to screen at a third level on the indi- 
vidual’s “potential contribution to society.” 


Loans.—1, Student loans should be considered a confidential 
business arrangement. They are not a charity, nor should there 
be any embarrassment to a student who requests a loan. A 
bank lends upon collateral, and occasionally upon character. A 
college reverses the emphasis, but there should be little difference 
otherwise. A student should be required to make as complete 
a financial statement, including budget of income and expendi- 
ture, as he would in borrowing from a commercial institution. 
This does not mean that a student loan is a commercial transac- 
tion, but that the student learns most from the experience where 
there is an acceptance of responsibility for his obligation in the 


383R, T. Sharpe, et al., op. cit., D. 55. 
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matter, the obligation of repayment. In particular, it should be» 
known that his employment record (if any), his academic rec-) _ 


ord, and his record in the college business office will all be 
checked against his statement of current financial need. 

It is entirely possible that emergency loans for small amounts 
can be granted quickly and with little routine. The emergency 
should actually justify this procedure, however; otherwise the 
student loses the experience of carrying through a careful busi- 
ness transaction. 

2. Loans should carry interest from date of issuance. This 
_ can be on a sliding scale, at 1 or 2 per cent for the first six 
` months or a year, increasing upward thereafter until he is pay- 
ing the normal rate for a commercial loan (often 6 per cent) 
by the time he is a year out of school. This assumes that the 
loan is a long-term loan. There can be no rule on this since much 
depends upon the total available funds. There can well be two 
kinds of loan funds in any institution, one for quick turnover 
loans of six months or a year, and the other for long-term loans. 
Interest paid semiannually will provide the student a constant 
reminder of his obligation and will keep a small sum flowing 
back into the current fund for use by other students. 

3. The total amount loaned to any one student and the length 
of time for repayment must be considered in relation to each 
student’s educational and vocational objectives. There is real 
danger that too many loans, i.e. too large a total debt for the 
student, may prove a burden to his immediate after-school life. 
Repayment must certainly be related to graduate school or pro- 
fessional school plans. It is not wise to plan on the beginning 
of repayment in a stated period of time such as three years, if 
three years will find him in the middle of graduate school. 

4. Ordinarily college loans should not require cosigners. 
This has a tendency to place the legal responsibility upon the 
older cosigner rather than upon the student.2+ 


34 These recommendations are not always a reflection of current practice, 
but current practice is sometimes difficult to defend. A 1950 unpublished study 
by Truman Pouncy of the University of Houston, analyzes data on the loan 
practices of 105 state colleges and universities and representative endowed and 
municipal institutions (105 returns out of 143 institutions requested). The fol- 
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5. Deferred tuition, or installment payments on tuition, as 
a form of loan requires the same careful budget statement and 
same definite knowledge of the income source for each install- 
ment payment that is required of a money loan. Too many 
institutions allow students to defer tuition payment on a kind 
of philosophy that “Well, something is bound to turn up by that 
time!” Such wishful thinking is careless thinking on the part 
of the institution, for the student may have to drop out after a 
promising start or the worry of not knowing where the money 
is coming from for a tuition payment may seriously affect 
his scholastic achievement. Requests for tuition deferment 
should be made to the financial-aids office and be considered as 
would any other loan. The important difference is that this loan 
has to be paid within a fairly short time and upon a definite date. 


Cooperatives.—1. Cooperatives must serve a double purpose, 
that of saving money for their members and of providing ex- 
perience in cooperative living and financing, or they do not 
justify the time taken. In spite of the rapid growth of coopera- 
tive ventures in housing, boarding, bookstores, health insurance, 
and like experiences, the actual money saving is often achieved 
at a considerable cost of time. This is because college students 
are not versed in finance and the procedures used are not always 
the most efficient. The experience in group living (for housing 
and boarding groups) and in group planning and financing may 
be quite considerable, however, and justifies what may seem an 
inordinate expenditure of time. These educational benefits 
must be constantly kept in mind by those who advise the co-ops. 
The success of a cooperative is not to be gauged in money terms 
alone. 

2. Student control of a cooperative is dependent upon the 
extent to which self-financing is possible. Frequently a co-op 
leans heavily upon the college or upon an outside agency for a 


lowing frequencies of practice are abstracted from the study: 70 institutions 
provide some form of financial counseling; 69 require cosigners (7 qualify 
‘this) ; 68 do not lend to incoming freshmen; 56 require interest from date of 
loan (median of 4 per cent) ; 39 limit loans to 12 months or less, 3 allow as 
much as five years; 66 have emergency loan funds for small, short-term loans 
(median loan permitted between $50 and $75, median amount of fund $10,000). 
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financial start, by which procedure it may lose control of its 
own operations. Self-financing upon an assessment basis, even 
upon a very small scale, may bring greater benefits in the long 

‘run. This is not always possible, of course, but even in the 
establishment of a co-op bookstore long-term credit may be 
secured, and in the establishment of a housing co-op the house 
itself can be rented or leased rather than purchased. 

3. Before any cooperative organization is launched, the mem- 
bership policy, the administrative structure, and, in particular, 
the financial plan and structure should be analyzed in detail by 
the initiating group, written out carefully, and then checked by 
one or more consultants. It is wise to have a continuing ad- 
visory board, but it is most important to have the initial plans 
criticized as thoroughly as possible by organizational and finan- 
cial specialists.** 


Financial Aid Counseling—A Concluding 
Statement 


Throughout this chapter there has been an assumption that 
the entire financial aid program is unitary, that the various 
types of aid must relate to each other, that the financial aid 
resources of a campus are limited and must support each other. 
This is a break with tradition, for quite commonly loans, 
scholarships, and student employment, to mention three types 
of aid, are administered in three separate offices. This fre- 
quently results in injustices to individual students and an in- 
efficient use of available funds. 

There has been another assumption: that the act of securing 
aid can be of benefit to the student apart from the amount of 
financial help received. The job experiences of part-time work, 
the assumption of responsibility for a loan, the group action 


23 Assistance may be sought from the North American Student Coopera- 
tive League, 1614 Kentucky St, Lawrence, Kansas. This League, founded in 
1946 under the sponsorship of the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America, publishes Co-ops on Campus, a printed monthly service bulletin, 
Its 1950 Directory lists 485 student co-op units in the United States, and 27 
in Canada. 
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of a cooperative, each can contribute to the educational develop- 
ment of a student. These values are conserved in the manner 
in which financial assistance is given. 

A third principle has been proposed, the principle that the * 
type of aid given to a student varies with the student’s back- 
ground of experience and present level of development. The 
application of this principle calls for a careful appraisal of a 
financial need that is one of a congeries of basic needs—social, 
emotional, health, vocational, and financial. It becomes a coun- 
seling problem rather than merely a matter of apportioning 
available money. 

The function of financial counseling is something of a new 
concept.** It is basic to the concept of financial assistance as 
envisaged in this chapter. There is no other way to individualize 
administration of the financial aid resources of a campus, to 
see that the kind of aid given and the manner in which it is 
accepted possesses the maximum value for each student. 

The financial counselor can of course also be the director of 
all financial aid if the college is not large. In somewhat larger 
colleges, the assistance of a clerical worker or two on records 
and of a student employment staff will leave him free for much 
financial counseling. He will need time for his financial-aids 
committee, for cooperatives, for securing more funds, but his 
or her real job is helping individual students with their finan- 
cial needs. He must be more of a counselor than an adminis- 
trator—or have a financial counselor on his staff. 

This financial counselor will do more than see that the 
money and employment opportunities are used as needed by 
individuals. He will help students to plan budgets and to see 
how their financial pictures extend into the years ahead. He 
will see that financial emergencies become learning experiences 
for the student. Perhaps basic to all of this is his aid to students 
in seeing whether their financial picture justifies college, and 
whether the financial resources available to the student are sup- 
ported by sufficient ability and adequate purpose. Financial 

36 An admirable statement of this concept is found in George B. Risty, 


“Financial Counseling” in E. G. Williamson (ed.), Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1949, pp. 221-32. 
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counseling is not too different from counseling in related prob- 
lems as far as the student is concerned because the student’s 
own needs are interwoven. The knowledge of financial and job 
resources, of legal limitations, and of the means of appraising 
financial need makes the financial counselor’s task, however, a 
highly specific one. With a wide range in the amount of parental 
support of students now attending college, and with the possi- 
bility of extensive programs of state * and federal scholarships, 
the position of financial counselor and financial-aids director 
is assuming major significance. 
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Growth and Change in Placement Emphasis 


Service to students in securing full-time job placement upon 
graduation or upon leaving college is one of the more recently 
recognized student personnel responsibilities. It is at the same 


time a well-recognized responsibility. The first organized college 


placement service on record anywhere was established by the 


Committee on Appointments of Oxford University in 1899,* 


bedia of Educational Research, 


1C. L. Shartle and John D. Beatty, “Occupational Placement,” in Encyclo- 


New York, 1950, pp. 1324-27. 
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W. S. Monroe (ed.), The Macmillan Co., 
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but by 1950 the majority of all colleges and universities in 
the United States had some type of placement service.? This 
rapid growth in the recognition of placement responsibility is 
the result of broad changes in educational purpose. The philo- 
sophical issues determining the extent to which there is a strong 
financial aid and student employment service on a campus also 
pertain to the recognition of a placement responsibility (p. 353). 
Most important perhaps is the general character of the institu- 
tion. For example, separate teachers colleges or engineering 
institutes, on the one hand, and universities with professional 
colleges, on the other, feel the responsibility more heavily than 
do junior colleges or liberal arts colleges. 

The trend toward a more diversified pattern of higher edu- 
cation has provided a need for occupational placement in busi- 
ness, technical, and government positions that was completely 
lacking in earlier days. In the colonial period and throughout 
most of the nineteenth century the admitted vocational empha- 
sis was in the professions where “placement” was self-initiated 
or handled on an individual professor-student basis. The range 
of vocations for which the institution ostensibly prepared was 
limited, and placement was not a problem of any magnitude. 
“Those days are gone forever!” 

The 5 per cent sampling of alumni from 1928 through 1935 
(46,000 alumni) presented by Greenleaf reveals that less than 
two thirds of them are in the professions, and many of these 
professions were unknown to the college graduates of a hundred 
years ago. Seventeen per cent of the men in this study were in 


2 Haggerty and Brumbaugh report that 76 per cent of all North Central 
Association institutions had placement offices in 1937-38.—William J. Hag- 
gerty and A. J. Brumbaugh, The Student in College and University, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Publication No. 13, 
pp. 50-51 (reprint from articles in North Central Association Quarterly, 
April and October, 1939). These ranged from teachers colleges with 77 per 
cent to universities with 69 per cent. Strebel in 1941 stated that 90 per cent 
of all teacher-training institutions had a placement service—Ralph F. Strebel, 
Earl W. Anderson, and John D. Leith (eds.), Current Practices in Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement, National Institutional Teacher Placement Asso- 
ciation, Athens, Georgia, 1941, p. 3. T u 

3 Walter J. Ghent Economie Status of College Alumni, Bulletin 1937, 
No. 10, U. S. Office of Education, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1939, pp. 68-69, 


. 
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trades (women 4 per cent), 2 per cent in transportation and 
communication, and 17 per cent in a great variety of other 
occupations (women 29 per cent). This latter grouping includes 
such a miscellany of vocational fields as agriculture, clerical, 
manufacturing, and public office, The range of occupations 
covered would be much wider still if a sampling of all former 
college students who did not graduate were studied. It is safe 


to say that even since 1935 there has been a noticeable increase _ 
in the variety of vocations in which college placements have — 


been made. Placement must follow changes in the vocational 
world as well as changes in the college program, and there have 
been many of each. 

In looking at placement services in colleges and universities 
as they exist today, several major topics will be examined, The 
rather recently recognized relation of placement to social de- 
velopment and admissions, as well as its relationship to voca- 
tional counseling and the provision of job information, will 
suggest the present nature of placement as a student personnel 
function. The large problem of centralized versus decentralized 
placement, with particular attention in this connection to teacher 
and nonteacher placement, demands attention. Next in this 
chapter will follow an analysis of the procedures used in a 
placement service, and, finally, a discussion of the important 
function of placement follow-up. 


The Relation of Placement to Provisions for Social 
Development, Vocational Counseling, and Other 
Student Personnel Services 


The relation of placement to each of several student per- 
sonnel services has been pointed out by various writers in the 
field. Norman Johnson, in speaking before the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, suggested * the following as the 
personnel areas with which placement must be integrated : 

* Norman A. Johnson, “Integrating Placement with the Student Personnel 


Program,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9 : 602-13 (Autumn, 
1949, Part II). 


A 


Ji 


i 
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(1) Precollege counseling and admissions; (2) the orientation 
of new students (in which there may be an early emphasis on 
the vocational implications of college); (3) counseling; (4) 
financial aids and part-time employment; (5) personnel rec- 
ords; (6) student activities and social development programs; 
(7) evaluation through follow-up. The American Council on 
Education bulletin by Kirkpatrick and others” lists the same 
services with the exceptions of orientation and evaluation, but 
adds a section on the relation of placement to the health service. 


One could doubtless make a case for all of these, but in this” 


section attention will be given to only three: social development, 
admissions, and counseling. A later section of the chapter will 
analyze procedural relationships with respect to records and 
part-time work experience. Ve, 


Provisions for Social Development.—At least brief mention 
should be made of the deep interest the placement office has in 
the student’s out-of-class social development. Actually there is 
little administrative relationship between placement and “‘stu- 
dent activities,” but there can be a vital functional contribution 
of one field to the other. The value of social skills and organiza- 
tional experience in both securing and succeeding in jobs is too 
well recognized to justify further emphasis. Suffice it that such 
social experience may be equal in vocational value to the tech- 
nical and intellectual emphasis of the classroom. What needs 
to be done is to have the placement counselor suggest some of 
these values to students so that the alert student will secure 
social as well as subject skills. = Pye i 

It is not proved, by any means, that student activities will 
develop social maturity unless the student already has the poten- 
tiality for such development and is free enough from emotional 
conflict to participate profitably. Group experiences may be 
beneficial to all, and therapy through groups is a real possibility 
if skillfully conducted (see Chapter 8), but the ordinary pro- 

i i i k Heal ing Students Find Employment, 
Aer O on Huiveation Stadies, Series VI, Student Personnel Work, 
No. 12, Washington, 1949, pp. 12-19. 


i 
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gram of student activities may merely “make the good student 
better.” Regardless of such a theoretical limitation, participa- 
tion in activities will round out the average student’s total 
development and contribute to his vocational effectiveness. The 
records of such activity should be carefully preserved and made 
a part of the placement record. 


Placement and Admissions.—Although placement is a sig- 
nificant factor in the general public relations of the college or 
university ê it is most realistically understood as a service to 
students, one of the student personnel services, As is true of 
many student personnel services, placement is no less a service 
to the stability of the college and to its public welfare function 
than it is a service to the students, Any service which makes 
the student a more effective member of society serves a very 
real public relations and public welfare purpose. Public rela- 
tions, of course, is a function of both admissions and placement. 

The relation of placement to admissions is most clearly seen 
in a professional institution, such as a teacher’s college or tech- 
nical school. This relationship in a professional school has been 
aptly described by Evan R. Collins, Assistant Dean and Direc- 
tor of Placement in the Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion: ; 


Any professional school is effective, not to the degree to 
which it gives its students sound professional training, but to 
the degree to which it places its students, properly trained and 
with a strong tendency to use their training, in positions in the 
field where that training becomes effective. This necessitates a 
broader concept of admission so that the school may not waste 
its resources in giving training to individuals who will never be 
able to make that training function effectively.7 


Such a concept assumes that a professional school accepts a 
degree of responsibility, by the very act of admission, for the 
eventual placement of the individual in situations where the 


© It is placed in the Department of Public Relations at the Colorado State 
College of Education at Greeley : Strebel, Anderson, and Leith (eds.), op. cit., 
P. 20. 

7 Ibid., p. 34. 


. placement becomes related to a 
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training can become effective. A professional school, whatever 
its character or capacity, has limited facilities. It should admit 
only those who can later make full social contribution of the 
training secured in the school. Among the factors to be con- 
sidered in the admission of anyone to a professional school, the 
later placement potentiality of the applicant must be one. In 
the teacher-training unit of one university, each applicant for ,' 
junior standing in the College of Education is interviewed by 
several members of an Admissions Committee. The placement 
officer, a member of this committee, urges each faculty member 
to ask himself these two questions as he interviews the appli- 
cant: “If I were a Superintendent of Schools or Dean of a 
College would I employ this student as I visualize him two or 
three years hence?” and “If I were a parent would I want this 
applicant to be in daily contact’ with my child?” These are 
penetrating questions but most appropriate for an institution 
whose primary function is vocational or professional training 
for society rather than cultural and personal development for 
the individual. 

Is this relationship between admissions and placement equally 
valid for a liberal arts college? Not equally so, but still valid. 
The need for eventual vocational entry, and preparation for that 
entry, is a legitimate concern of almost every college student. 
Rather than be disturbed about “the vocational emphasis,” 
colleges should be realistic and accept as an inescapable fact this 
concern of the student for vocational preparation and place- 
ment, Such concern certainly cannot be denied by any amount 
of wishful thinking to the contrary. An acceptance by a liberal 
arts college of the vocational objective as one to which it can 
contribute by no means restricts its function to that one objec- 
tive. It is one of several, all relating, it is hoped, to the de- 
velopment of a person who will function effectively in modern 
society.® If this purpose of a college is accepted, then vocational 
dmissions, not as a dominating 
factor but as one among several to be considered in admissions. 
In a liberal arts college, the interviewing faculty member would 


8 See Kirkpatrick et al., op. cit., p- 2-3. 
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not ask the two questions of the preceding paragraph. Or if he 
should, they would be only two of a series of equally important 
questions. 

Oberlin College provides one illustration of the concern of a 
liberal arts college for placement, for in 1938 it merged the bu- 
feats of admissions and placement. The director of these com- 


_ bined bureaus gives these reasons why such a merger has proved 


useful in a liberal arts college.® (1) The visits to high schools for 
admissions purposes can be utilized for teacher placement in 
those same high schools. (2) Alumni can act as both unofficial 
admissions representatives and career counselors, serving both 
prospective students and seniors. (3) There is an opportunity 
for the admissions counselor to give placement counsel in the 
high school. (4) There is a “sobering effect” upon the admis- 
sions office when it is realized that high school seniors are not 
only candidates for admission but candidates for placement four 
years hence. (This must be considered judiciously, or there 
may be an admissions penalty for the student who at entrance 
is immature but who may mature rapidly during four years of 
college.) (5) Public relations in general are unified, particu- 
larly with parents who may contribute placement contacts. 
(6) The merger of two staffs enabled each to supplement the 
other at periods of seasonal overload. 

One university has proposed a Department of External Re- 
lations to include admissions, placement, and alumni functions. 
Such functional amalgamations of services will develop as rap- 
idly as colleges shrug off the restricting influences of separate 
offices and services, It is natural to expect that many present 
incumbents of these offices will look with a dim eye on any 
shifts which threaten their security and comfort. As they re- 
tire, or otherwise leave their offices, efficiency of service to stu- 
dents and economy of effort will dictate the merging of func- 
tions into larger units of coordinated service. This will affect 
also the unifying of financial aid assistance, the coordination of 
all types of counseling, and similar developments discussed 
earlier. : 


° William H. Seaman in Strebel, e? al., op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
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Relation to Vocational Counseling.—One looks backward 
some decades to see the effective relationship of placement to 
vocational counseling and vocational information. The early em- 
phasis of guidance in high schools and colleges was upon effec- 
tive vocational guidance leading to job placement. Neither’ was 
performed too skillfully or systematically, but they were consid= 
ered to be two phases of.a single service. Sometimes the job 
requirements of the jobs that were available at the moment 
made vocational counseling actually “placement counseling,” 
i.e., the nature of the available jobs determined the content of 
the counseling. As knowledge of aptitude determination ex- 
panded and the basic nature of motives and interests was em- 
phasized, the opposite result was all too common, i.e., vocational 
counseling became unrealistic and allowed vocational aspirations 
to develop that were all out of proportion to the job outlets 
available. Placement opportunities must not dominate counsel- 
ing, but neither should such counseling be performed in igno- 
rance of job opportunities, A student should be permitted to 
make his vocational choice freely but with full job market in- 
formation from the counselor. He also needs information on 
trends in training programs and on the competition he will meet 
in terms of the numbers preparing for the field. 

With the very desirable current emphasis in counseling on 
aptitude and motivation prediction, the equally important infor- 
mation on current supply and demand in various fields is often 
overlooked. Some colleges attempt to meet this need by pro- 
viding printed information on the requirements of various occu- 
pational fields through classes and group meetings, or in files 
located in the counseling office or in the library. (The latter is 


often entirely ineffective and merely satisfies: someone in the. 


college that “something is being done” !) No matter how well 
printed information is supplied on occupational characteristics 


and trends, or on job descriptions, something significant is lost =” 


if the placement officer fails also to supply information on job 
openings and local conditions of supply and demand. There is 
no substitute for this kind of realism. The college is charged, 
and all too accurately, with generally failing in emphasizing 
current realities, and when this happens in the vocational and 


s 


t 
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economic field the tragic effect on society is no less than the 
‘trauma suffered by the individual. This means that the place- 
~ ment office should supply yearly or semiyearly digests of actual 
“ placements effected and of changes in job demands. These 
¿should go to the faculty in fairly detailed form and to student 
groups and individual students in easily assimilated statements. 
Present job conditions should not dominate but they are im- 
portant enough to influence vocational counseling, The achieve- 
ment of future vocational goals starts with a first job, and the 
nature of this first opening should be thoroughly appraised: A 
student is told that he should not hitch his vocational “wagon. 
to a star” but to a “constellation,” but when he sees how indus- 
tries try out a man in a group of related jobs the abstraction 
‘of a “family of occupations” becomes more meaningful. The 
feeding of such information to counselors and advisers, the 
holding of job conferences and demonstrations on how to apply 
for a position, the preparation of digestible printed reports are 
all illustrations of what should be done. Most of all, the pro- 
vision of placement counseling will make a large contribution 
_ to the general counseling program and to the effectiveness of the 
student’s preparation for the vocational phase of his life. 


The Extent to Which Placement Is Centralized 


There is no subject in student personnel work that is more 
likely to start an argument than the statement that all place- 
ment work in an institution should be centralized—or that it 
shouldn’t! The writer has for some years held a graduate 
seminar on college placement, and students always arrive at an 
early conclusion that it would be more efficient to centralize 
all placement efforts. As they continue to study the problems 
of placement in each specialized professional field, the need for 
job openings in each field to be sought by some one sophisticated 
in that profession, the problem of utilizing or losing the in- 
valuable placement contacts and interests of each college fac- 
ulty, their certainty as to centralization becomes weakened. 
They ordinarily complete the seminar by agreeing on the cen- 
tralization of certain phases of placement work in any institu- 
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tion and further agreeing that full centralization is desirable in 


only certain types and sizes of institutions. This conclusion ` 


seems well justified and worthy of further analysis. 


Placement, to a greater degree than many other student per-, 


sonnel services, has developed on a campus independently of: 
any other function. It is an extension of the incidental assist- 
ance given to students by teachers in almost any department or 
college. Placement in smallinstitutions may mean some member 
of the faculty in each department giving some portion of his 
time to placing the graduates of that department. An organized 
placement bureau in a larger institution is almost always an 
outgrowth of a departmental faculty’s interest. For this reason 
placement seldom starts out as an institutional concern, but as a 


departmental matter. In a large institution there may have’ 


developed, in parallel and completely unconnected fashion, place- 
ment offices in the schools of education, engineering, business, 
and journalism. Colleges of liberal arts in a university seldom 
have organized placement, but some of the departments will, 
make more energetic placement efforts than others. 


The Advantages of Centralization—It can readily be seen 


that to attempt to centralize, or even coordinate, such autono- 
mous offices within a university is a formidable task. The ques- 
tion at once arises, “Why try to centralize?” Centralized place- 
ment at the University of Chicago and at the University of 
Michigan is described by Robert C. Woellner and T. Luther 
Purdom in Strebel’s volume.” The latter and Harold E. 
Moore? cite certain advantages of centralization the most de- 


fensible of which seem to be: (1) Prospective employers are, 


benefited by a central reference point for all inquiries; and 


(2) centralized placement provides the most equable opportunity f 
for employment to all students in all departments. The achieve-. 


ment of. such advantages does not require the centralization 
of all placement work, as will be seen later, but the advantages 
are great enough to justify real attention whether the institu- 


tion is large or small. 


10 Strebel, et al., op. cit., pp. 136-48. 
11 Ibid; pp. 145-48, ~ G 
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Employers frequently complain that when they make con- 
tact with one department or school that that department does 
not submit applicants from any other unit of the institution. 
.The employer’s representative must take time for making addi- 
tional contacts or risk missing further suitable applicants. This 
most frequently occurs in business and applied science fields, 
Eugene M. Stephens of the United States Steel Corporation 
reported to the American College Personnel Association that 
only half (43 out of 93) of the engineering and technical 
schools from which U. S. Steel recruited new employees in 
1937-38 made placements through a school of engineering or 
institutional personnel officer. The rest placed through the 
heads of separate engineering departments, Stephens recom- 
mended that, in the interests of the employer, each department 
nominate its candidates through a centralized engineering place- 
ment office with which the industrial representative can deal}? 

his departmental separation within the college seldom pre- 
vails in colleges of education that are parts of a university. In 
such colleges there is almost invariably one placement office for 
all teaching departments of the college, i.e., a department of 
social studies would be comparable to a department of mechani- 
cal engineering in a college of engineering. Archer in 19478 
reported a survey of 125 teacher-training institutions in which 
21 had an institutional placement service (full centralization) 
and 104 had teacher placement carried on by the College or 
Department of Education ( college centralization). This latter 
is decentralized placement as far as the total institution is con- 
cerned, but is centralized placement within the college or de- 
“partment. All had some form of centralized placement, 
> It is quickly apparent that centralization in a university can 
be considered as centralization to a degree, i.e., one can have 
_ centralization within each of several colleges or centralization 
for the institution as a whole. Centralization within such col- 


12 Eugene M.' Stephens, “Coordination of Colleges with Business ‘and In- 
dustry,” Report of Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Collège Per- 
sonnel Association, 1938, pp. 81-86. so 

1 Clifford P. Archer, “Personnel Procedures in Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions,” Journal of Educational Research, 40: 672-82 (May, 1947). a "o 
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leges as engineering, education, and business, accompanied by 
decentralization for the university as a whole, is certainly the 
most common pattern for medium-sized and larger universities. 
One is much more apt to find complete centralization within 
smaller institutions and liberal arts colleges. Onthank found 
that, with the exception of a few large universities,"* centraliza- 
tion of the placement of students going into business with the 
placement of students entering other fields is inversely related 
to the size of the institution. 

The interests of all students in an institution become the 
concern of a centralized college or university placement service. 
There is some real danger that with decentralization there will 
be serious gaps in the total structure with blocks of students 
who are given no placement service. A professor may look after 
the placement of his own students but not the students of other 
professors, and a college or department often knows little of 
the talent possibilities among the students of other departments. 
Evenness of opportunity among the total group of students and, 
correspondingly, the greatest range of possible applicants for an 
employer, can be insured only by centralized placement. 

These then are the advantages of complete centralization. 
Why is it not more common? Little has been said of the re- 
action of the professor to organized placement of any degree. 
If a college or department is sometimes skeptical of placement 
which is taken away from the college to a central university 
office, the professor is even more skeptical of placement which 
is taken out of his hands. He may fail to consider how long 


he delays in answering requests for recommendation that come |» 


to him personally. He does not recognize that a professor more 
than a placement officer may emphasize placing his own candi- 


14 Chicago and Michigan have already been cited as having centralized 
placement. An organization chart of the centralized placement service at the 
University of Pennsylvania is given in P. H. Musser, “A Unique Service to 
Students and Graduates,” School and College Placement, 3: 68-69 (May, 
1943), The placement service at the Pasadena Junior College is described in 
J. O. McClintic, “Placement, Follow-up and Continuation Training,” School 
and College Placement, 4: 66-71 (May, 1944). í 

18 Karl W. Onthank, “College and University Placement of Graduates in 
Business,” Occupations, 26: 108-9. (November, 1947). 
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date favorably rather than satisfying each prospective em- 
ployer. Professors sometimes overemphasize the academic or 
technical qualifications of a candidate to the neglect of the per- 
sonal qualities or experience which may have much to do with 
success on the job. These are weaknesses which a thoughtful 
professor will acknowledge, but he still wants to manage in- 

- dependently the placement functions that he cares to assume. 
Shartle and Beatty express the doubts of a faculty member 
about centralized placement in the following statement: 


Fear of losing direct contact with employers and the possi- 
bility of creating complicated procedures and records make the 
establishment of centralized functions difficult to obtain, even if it 
is claimed that a coordinated system would utilize all faculty and 
staff contacts and would in no way interfere with a faculty mem- 
ber’s privilege to engage in the placement process as he wishes.16 


A Modified Centralization—It was earlier stated that a 
modified centralization may best meet the needs of employer 
and students, and at the same time protect the department and 
the professor. It is proposed that (1) centralization of all job 
referrals and employer visits (whether they first come to the 
institution, department, or professor), (2) centralization of 
all applicant registrations, with (3) decentralization of nomina- 
tions and of actual placement to the extent that the department 
or professor wishes to handle placement, will best meet the 
needs of both students and employers. This would mean that 
one office, which has the records of all applicants, receives and 
coordinates all employer requests and contacts. It is important | 
that the department or college most immediately concerned, 
or in the case of graduate students the major adviser in that 

_ field, be always asked for nominations. The central office then 
may add but not subtract from these nominations and thus 

» protect both student opportunity and department autonomy. 
Where an employer request arrives that involves a combination 
of training backgrounds, or several kinds of workers, the sev- 
eral departments concerned should have requests for nomina- 
tions made to them simultaneously. ‘ 


168 Shartle and Beatty, op. cit., p. 1324. 
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Tf the request comes to the department or professor directly, 
as many will, it should be referred to the central office with the 
nominations of the professor. The central office then handles 
the paper work and makes such contact with the employer as 
the professor or department may desire. It is not to make addi- 
tional nominations without the consent of the man to whom 
the request first came. This protects the professor’s or depart- 
ment’s employer contacts and yet permits the central office to 
act as an indispensable service agency. 

Nominations and actual placement thus become decentralized 
in varying degree, depending upon the recipient of the em- 
ployer’s request, but employer contacts are synchronized and all 
records made available for selection. Such a plan operates upon 
certain obvious ‘principles for the mutual protection of em- 
ployer, student, and department, and may be varied in many 
ways as far as specific procedures are concerned. More com- 
plete centralization of actual placement is of course possible 
in smaller institutions or in such separate professional training 
institutions as a teachers college or an engineering institute. 


The Coordination of Decentralized Placement Offices—The 
most logical exception to any kind of centralization, except 
within the college itself, is the college of education or depart- 
ment of education in a university. The types of employer con- 
tacts operating here are so completely separate and specialized, 
and the overlap of placement with other colleges in the univer- 
sity so negligible, that autonomy seems justified. Note that 
Archer showed that four-fifths of the teacher-training institu- 
tions included in his study had college or department placement 
autonomy (p. 394). The commonly mentioned distinction be- 
tween “teacher placement” and “nonteacher placement” illus- 
trates this awareness of a distinctive function in teacher place- 
ment. 

A case could be made, too, for separate placement in a col- 
lege of engineering in a university. It would be a weaker case 
than that for education, for more employers of engineers seek 
students from other colleges (for example, business school 
graduates) than do employers of teachers. This varied concern 
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of engineering employers affects the security of employer con- 
tacts on the campus and the nature of field work to discover 
new positions. The employer of business school graduates also 
may be looking for men with other training, such as advertising 
men with journalistic or English backgrounds, but a case could 
be made for a separate placement office in business depending, 
according to Onthank,’” upon the size of the institution. 

Some universities, the University of Minnesota for example, 
have established a central coordinating committee on placement 
services with a placement officer as coordinator. The attempt in 
such a situation is to channel all general employer requests and 
all visits of employers, who come to the university without < 
knowing where to go, to such a coordinating office. Here the 
coordinator, working in the interests of all colleges and with 
the desire to satisfy most speedily and completely the employer’s 
requests, funnels the inquiry or the employer to as many college 
placement offices or departments as seem necessary. Student 
applicant files in several offices may be scrutinized with a larger 
number of applicants resulting. In such a situation, there is 
often a gentlemen’s agreement that any office receiving a re- 
quest that might be of concern to other colleges will channel 
the inquiry through the coordination office. 

This is what may be meant by a “coordinated placement pro- 
gram.” Sometimes this central coordination office also operates 
direct placement for a college or for departments that have no 
placement office but who wish help, It is only a step or two 
from this to the “modified centralized placement” described 
earlier, This latter plan seems to Possess various protections 
for employers, students, and professors not available in either 
the completely decentralized or the coordinated placement struc- 
ture. 


Procedures Used in College Placement 


It is difficult to judge whether the employer file or the 
applicant file should be given first place in this discussion; 
neither can operate without the other. It is another variation 


7 Op. cit. 
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of the chicken-and-egg analogy since one necessitates the de- 
velopment of the other. Since both files require records, the 
third area (that of the forms and records to be used) is critical. 
A fourth and vital consideration is that of bringing employer 
and applicant together, or the act of placement, 


Developing an Applicant File——The most common practice 
in colleges and universities is to have only those students regis- 
ter who wish the services of the placement office in securing 
employment. Occasionally in a teachers college or other pro- 
fessional training institution all seniors are required to register 
and have their records completed in the placement office. It is 
clear that in the latter instance there is much better opportunity 
for the placement officer to satisfy employer requests through 
the offer of a choice of a number of qualified applicants. If 
his files contain the records of only those students who volun- . 
teer to register and fill out the various necessary forms he will’ 
lack information on many of the best students. They will secure 
their own positions—or think they will—or a professor will 
recommend them to a friend. As a consequence, the placement 
office is often embarrassed by listing too few well-qualified 
individuals in a given field so that he has difficulty holding his 
employer contacts. The recruiting of applicants therefore be- 
comes a critical problem. If no fees are charged those „who 
register in the placement office, it is much easier to establish a 
policy of having all seniors register. 

Registration means first of all that the applicant must fill 
out certain forms and secure recommendations from professors 
and possible former employers. From there an applicant record 
is made and filed alphabetically with a cross-index to various 
vocational files. The record may be a folder with a master ‘card 
containing condensed data and as many name cards in voca- 
tional files as there seem to be placement fields for which the 
applicant can qualify. 


18 Archer found that in teacher-training institutions “the modal practice” 
was to charge no fees, Where fees are charged, the range is from one to’ 
four dollars and a half. C. P. Archer, op. cit. Where the required first regis- 
tration is free, it is common to charge a fee for renewal registration or for 
being placed on the “active list” following the first placement. i 
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Following the preparation of forms, should come an inter- 
view in which the completeness of data is checked and, more 
important, the applicant’s desires with regard to placement fields 
are explored. In this interview, or in later ones, it may be highly 
essential to correct misunderstandings about placement possi- 
bilities. The student may need more realism in his understand- 
ing of occupational opportunities. He may need to study occu- 
pational information files in order to see the relationships be- 
tween occupational fields or in order to determine general job 
requirements. Such files may be kept in the general counseling 
offices, and the placement counselor may need to refer the stu- 
dent to a more general counselor. If there is any suggestion of 
health deficiencies, or if the job field has definite strength or 
health requirements, the student should be referred for a medical 
examination and report. Some professional schools require a 
health examination of all students before they may use the 
placement office or before they can be certified by the school as 
professionally prepared. 

The placement officer has a very real responsibility to indoc- 
trinate the applicant in appropriate application procedures, He 
must learn how to write a letter of application, interview an 
employer, and follow up the first contact. Sometimes the place- 
ment office prepares a printed folder in these matters. Some- 
times it holds demonstration interviews for groups of students 
or has a “job clinic” with employers discussing good and bad 
application procedure. 


Maintaining Employer Contacts.—This is a vital function of 

a placement office. Jobs must be actively sought by letter, tele- 

phone, and field visits. The problem is always that of keeping 

the employer requests closely related in volume and type to the 

register of applicants who might apply for those positions. It is 

as bad to have a large list of applicants for whom there are no 

positions as it is to have a list of employer requests which cannot 

` bė satisfied. For this reason the placement officer studies his 

“product”—the applicants—and seeks out his “market”—the 
employers. 
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It is often difficult to have employers describe their positions 
in sufficient detail. Unless the placement officer has available 
all basic job information—such as age limits, specific training or 
experience requirements, desirable personal qualities, physical 
environment of the job, hours and wages—he can neither use 
his applicant file effectively nor describe the position to a student. 
When the request comes over the telephone the necessary in- 
formation can be requested. Otherwise it becomes a process of 
developing employer consciousness, by letter and visit, of the 
most useful manner in which a position can be described, -+ 

In smaller institutions, most requests will be received by mail 
or telephone, or upon the occasion of the perhaps rare visit of 
the placement officer to the employer. In larger institutions, 
the employer may send representatives to the campus to inter- 
view candidates for positions. It is common for a superin- 
tendent of schools to visit the college and see teacher applicants. 
Be the college large or small, upon the occasion of such employer 
or employer-representative visits the placement officer can often 
inform the visitor a little better on placement procedures used 
by his office. It is highly desirable to have the employer know 
the routine used to call an applicant in for interview by the em- 
ployer, and to obtain the kinds of advance information needed 
to make the best applicant selection. i 

In any institution located in a town or city, local. opportuni- 
ties for employment must be developed. Often the part-time 
employment officer knows of full-time openings. The local 
service clubs and chambers of commerce should be circularized 
and the placement officer appear on their program. Close liaison 
is desirable with any local branch of a state employment agency, 
for a cooperative arrangement may be developed wherein each 
notifies the other when positions come to light that are possibly 
appropriate to the other office’s applicant list. Archer reports 
that in 1940 departments of education in fifteen states and 
teachers associations in six states helped in the placement of 


teachers,1® 
ey 


19 Ibid. 
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Records and Their Integration—There are as many different 
record forms as their are placement offices, Each office makes 
up its own forms and establishes its own organization of rec- 
ords. Sometimes this is done without reference to what other 
institutions have done! Such forms should always be individ- 
ualized, of course, but this can be overdone. They should always 
be developed in terms of the particular college training program, 
if any, the most prevalent type of student applicant, and the 
nature of the job market to be utilized. In particular the records 
already in existence in other offices of that college or university 
should be surveyed and methods worked out so that the most 
pertinent information can be transferred readily. 

In addition to the applicant’s registration blank and the 
recommendation forms to be used by faculty and others, a rather 
detailed system of intra-office forms and employer-contact 
forms must be developed in even a small institution. Each 
applicant should have a master card and several job-index cards, 
the latter for the primary job, any secondary jobs, and possibly 
for a job-family. These are indexed in the same manner as 
are employer requests, so that the request can quickly be matched 
with as many primary and secondary cards as possible. The 
next step of course is to examine the master cards on the folder 
of the most appropriate applicants and determine which appli- 
cants have the most complete pattern of the characteristics de- 
sired by that employer. The employer’s requests must be placed 
on a form that will provide the quickest reference to the appli- 
cant files. 

There must be forms for calling in the applicant to see the 
employer or the placement officer ; these cards should allow the 
applicant to report back that he is not interested in that position 
or is not available at the time set. The applicant must go to an 
~ employer off the campus with a referral card, and both employer 
and student should report back on forms indicating whether the 
placement was completed. There is no end to forms, and yet 
they can be of enormous usefulness in saving time for the em- 
ployer, keeping the referral procedure within the placement 
office straight, providing every possible chance for an applicant 
to be informed of suitable openings. 
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It is of the utmost importance that data come to the place- 
ment office from the student employment office regarding the 
applicant’s part-time and summer-work experience. There must 
be a form for such a report from the student employment office, 
including, if possible, an evaluation of the student’s work as satis- 
factory or otherwise, and a place on the placement office record 
for such information. The same is true of a report on the 
quality of his student activity experience from the student 
activities office or from one of the personnel deans. The student 
applicant will be able to list the activities in which he has en- 
gaged, but a mere nonqualitative listing of activities is not suffi- 
cient for intelligent placement. Most placement offices ask the 


` applicant to list academic courses taken, but not the grades, so | 


there is no obvious reason for a report from the registrar’s 
Office. } 

For certain types of positions, the placement office may ask 
that tests, such as tests of clerical aptitude or of typing pro- 
ficiency, be taken in the counseling bureau or psychology depart- 
ment with results reported back for recording in the applicant’s 
file. 

Some institutions have so coordinated admissions and place- 
ment (see p. 388) that the placement officer keeps the admis- 
sions folder, rather than a counselor or the admissions officer, 
and adds relevant material to it until the student has completed 
his senior year. This reduces greatly the log-jam of record 
materials that pile up when a student registers for placement in 
the senior year, perhaps only a few weeks or days before job 
placement may begin. 


Referring the Applicant to Employer: Placement.—Much 


$ 


has been suggested highlighting the basic truth that a college ri 


placement office is a referral office. Tt seldom makes direct place- ‘ 
ment but expedites the process of placing the best combination : 


of employer and applicant in touch with each other. It may not 
even get the job request; the student may initiate the job hunt 
and ask the placement office to send papers out as possible job 
Openings are uncovered. (Student initiative in discovering posi- 
tions should be encouraged by the placement officer. ) i 


` 
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In a very real sense, when employer representatives visit the 
campus, the placement office is a referral office. The placement 
office serves to bring the best qualified applicants to the atten- 
tion of the representative—or, reversing the emphasis, notifies 
each qualified applicant of the employment opportunity inherent 
in the visit of the representative. The need is obvious for con- 
serving the time of the employer, scheduling interviews of the 
length desired, and providing sets of papers on each applicant. 

If the interests of both employer and students are to be effec- 
tively served, the placement office must see that students of 
every department who may be qualified have an opportunity to 
see the representative. It is only fair that the best not be trotted” 

_ out again and again, but that average or below average students _ 
also have their chance to be interviewed. This is likely to mean — 
that in the selection made by the placement officer of students to 
be notified of the visit (the closest that the placement officer may 
get to actual “placement” ), the well qualified and a few less well 
qualified will be included in the group. Each student deserves a 
few breaks during the employment season. Further, the best 
qualified may not want the job and the student of average quali- 
fications may therefore get the invitation. Frequently, after a 
series of interviews, the representative may want to talk over 
the prospects with the placement officer. When this occurs, the 
placement man must be scrupulously impartial in his comments. 
He must give the student of modest record but good potentiali- 
ties every possible break.?° 

The same referral function is served by the placement office 
when requests come by mail or telephone. Efficiency, accuracy, 
and complete coverage in placing the best selection of applicants 
in touch with each employer are the measures of good placement 
office performance. This referral function of a college place- 
ment office can sometimes be extended to include other place- 
ment offices. This is particularly true if the applicant is seeking 
a position out of the territory usually served by his college office. 
One placement office can supplement another to the best interests 


20 An excellent list of the details to be cared for in a well-planned em- 
ployer visit are given in Kirkpatrick et al., op. cit., pp. 26-27. 
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of the applicant, if short-sightedness and selfish interests are not 
permitted to intrude. 

The writer served as a consultant for the United States 
Employment Service at a time when they were considering ways 
and means of cooperating with college and university placement 
offices in the placement of veteran and nonveteran college grad- 
uates. One principle developed, which was observed by the 
Employment Service, was that they offer their services as a 
supplement to the work already being done by college placement 
offices. They offered to become responsible for blocks of stu- 
dents whom a given college placement officer could not, for 
one reason or another, attempt to place. A second principle 


was that, as a given State Employment Service (acting under _ 
the coordinated plan presented by the United States Employ- ~ 


ment Service) became aware of openings for which they had no 
applicants, they would share such information with college 
offices that might have qualified applicants. Of course the larger» 
task for the state service was to build up a list of college appli- 
cants through the cooperation of individual colleges in the state. 
To the credit of many state services and scores of colleges and 
universities, this plan worked well and in the best interests of 
thousands of students. 

Placement does not stop with the first placement after grad- 
uation. A responsible and professionally organized placement 
office will make every effort to seek promotions and better jobs 
for those who are registered with the office. This requires a file 
and address system that is kept up to date and a method for 
periodically checking with the registrant to determine whether 
he wishes further service from the office. A placement office 
should be the graduate’s constant contact with the campus. 


Placement Follow-Up 


Placement follow-up may be considered to have two main 
purposes: (1) Individual student follow-up to assist the indi- 
vidual in his job adjustment; and (2) more general follow-up 
to secure information regarding former students, alumni reac- 
tions, and job conditions that will be useful in educational plan- 


3 
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ning. A third subsidiary function has been mentioned, that of +. 
securing new job contacts for future placement. A fulfilment ” 
of the first objective, service to the former student, will inevi- 
tably result in at least two more satisfied customers—the former 
student and his employer. This will lead to more orders, par- 
ticularly if the placement officer shows sincerity in his efforts to 

be of service to both former student and employer. 


Follow-Up on Employee Adjustment—Haggerty and 
‘Brumbaugh * list four methods used by the 56 per cent of the 
North Central Association colleges and universities who attempt 
a systematic follow-up of their graduates (here again teachers 
colleges lead other institutions). These methods are: (1) Con- 
ferences and correspondence with graduates; (2) maintaining 
_ an active and current file of present location and further educa- 
tion of graduates; (3) providing placement service to alumni; 
and (4) maintaining contacts with the. employers of alumni 
through letters and visits. Institutions having a sizable number 
who leave in order to take further education in senior college 
or graduate school may find that their major follow-up contacts 
are with colleges and not employers. Certainly “placement” 
should mean more than job placement, and follow-up as a serv- 
ice to former students may well emphasize assistance in educa- 
tional adjustment. There is nothing more cheering than hearing 
from some one who you think has forgotten you! This would 
be equally true whether you were on a job or in a college. 
It is important that the educational institution give its recent 
graduates support. Some of this may be in terms of “How are 
things going—is there any way in which I can help you in your 
present job?” Another service may be to help the graduate 
relocate himself in another position. Great care must be taken 
in this connection, for the placement officer does not want to 
stimulate dissatisfaction with the current position. And “the 
grass always looks greener” in another location whose disad- 
vantages and limitations are not as well known as those of the 
present job! Perhaps the greatest service of all is merely that of 
letting a graduate know that he is not forgotten, even if no 


21 Op. cit., p. 50. 
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specific needs are uncovered. In this respect, placement follow- 
“up develops appreciative alumni. Both admissions and the 
scholarship funds gain from this type of service. i 
One university checks over the records of all placement regis- 
trants each fall seeking out those individuals whose present loca- 
tion is uncertain, or from whom there has been no correspond- 
ence during the preceding year. To these alumni a brief ques- 
tionnaire is sent designed to bring the records up to date. In the 
spring of each year, all employers who have hired a graduate 
during the preceding year are requested to reply to specific ques- 
tions on the achievement of their new employee. Teachers 
colleges and colleges of education in particular frequently 
follow up with visits to schools where recent graduates are em- 
ployed. 


Follow-Up as Placement Research.—The second major pur- 
pose of placement follow-up should not be confused with the 
several institutional research programs. When research is con- 
templated that will contribute to an institution’s self-improve- 
ment, the follow-up of former students and alumni is almost 
always a part of the program. This, however, is follow-up of all 
former students and alumni not merely those who have regis- 
tered with the placement office. The use of follow-up procedures 
as part of a general evaluation program, affecting all student 
personnel services’ and the curriculum as well, will be discussed 
in Chapter 17. i ‘ 

Placement follow-up should be specific. Here the need is to 
learn about job conditions, vocational trends, employer require- 
ments. There is need for evaluating placement procedures and 
securing information that will enable the placement officer to 
sharpen his placement tools. Records may need improvement, 
lines of communication should be clarified, field services may 
need expansion. “What works” from the viewpoint of both 
graduates and their employers is the subject of placement fol- 
low-up. i 

There is much to be done in placement research with other 
tools than the one of follow-up. Shartle and Beatty in their 
Encyclopedia article raise some very penetrating questions that 
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can be answered only by varied research.22 What differences are 
there between students who use the placement service and those” 


who secure employment by other means? Are former students 
who leave college before graduating served as well as graduates? 
What are the reactions of graduates who use public or private 
employment offices rather than the college placement offices? Is 


the occupational information used that is supplied by the office to 


staff and students? . 

Sometimes research must be done cooperatively, with pro- 
fessional associations or departments of the state government 
working with placement offices to secure mutually needed re- 
sults. All too often a college placement office fails to use the 
research results of such agencies as the State Employment 
Service or U. S. Employment Service, the Occupational Out- 
look Service of the U. S. Department of Labor studies, the 
researches carried out by the U. S. Office of Education on train- 
ing institutions, the data collected by such professional groups as 
teachers’ associations or the Society for Engineering Education. 


Two sets of criteria for evaluating placement services are ` 


available, one compiled by an individual, the other by a com- 
„mittee. The first group," prepared by Berger, is composed of 


questions to be answered in evaluating a placement program; | 


these are wholly subjective, but stimulating. They are presented 


in groups headed by these statements: w 


1. To what extent does the school (college) recognize its 
responsibility in placement? 

2. To what extent does the school endeavor to secure place- 
ments? 

3. To yai extent does the school actually place its grad- 
uates ? Ñ 

4. To what extent are students familiar with the school’s 
placement activities ? 

5. To what extent is there a follow-up of placements? 

6. To what extent does the school grow (modify its own pro- 

gram) through information gained in its placement work? 


22 Op. cit., p. 1326. 
23 M. Berger, “A Yardstick for Your Placement Program,” Occupations, 
25:163-65 (December, 1944). 
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The report made by a Committee on Placement and Follow- 
Up of the Pennsylvania Commission on Evaluating Teacher 
Education also has a series of searching questions on the college 
placement program.** These questions are grouped under the 
headings of: Y 


1. Policies 

. Organization and administration 
. Credentials 

Relations with employing officials 
. Follow-up of graduates 
Research 


Neither of these lists suggest the research methods that need 
to be employed to secure valid answers to the questions. There 
is much important work yet to be done in placement research. 


An pwd 


Concluding Statement 


The function of job placement has been presented as a 
normal and justifiable function of any institution of higher edu- 
cation. Its importance has been magnified by both the educa- 
tional and vocational developments of the past half century and 
it is now a student personnel service of high significance. With- 
out it, the college or university has difficulty in justifying its 
existence as an agent of modern society designed to prepare 
young people to take their intellectual, social, and vocational 
places in that society. Placement is a task of large magnitude, 
since it must be carefully related to other personnel services on 
the campus and to vocational realities off the campus. It must 
be realistic about the job abilities of students, the independence 
of professors, and the decisive demands of employers. „The 
placement office must be both as efficient as a successful business 
office and as aware of counseling and educational values as the 


professor or dean.” 


24 C, O. Williams and Alton G. Kloss, “Criteria for Evaluating Placement 
Services and Follow-up Practices in Colleges and Universities,” School and 


College Placement, 8:45-48 (October, 1947). — 
25 Some fairly recent surveys show that few institutions (1) have a con- 


sistent ‘philosophy of placement work or (2) adequately select and compensate 
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The organization of a placement office and its place in the 
administrative structure are vital, for its successful operation de- 
pends upon the cooperation of many campus individuals and 
offices. It is a service agency which brings together students and 
their interests, professors and their recommendations, employers 
and their jobs. It refers students to jobs and employers to appli- 
cants. This chapter has proposed a “modified centralization” of 
Placement, for it is believed that department and professor 
autonomy, the interests of all students, and the time and good 
will of employers can be best served by such a plan. On small 
campuses, organization will be less important than the pro- 
cedures used to serve the placement interests of these same three 
groups, students, professors, and employers—“The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” Only by follow-up can it be deter- 
mined how satisfied are both former student and employer and 
what procedures need to be changed to produce improved results. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Administrative Policies Regarding Admissions 
and Student Records 


Admission of Students 
Registrar and Admissions 
Interests of the Institution versus Interests of the Student 
Selection or Recruiting? 
Admissions Criteria 
Some New Considerations in Admissions 
Administration of Admissions 
Student Personnel Records 
Why Records Are Often Poor 
Two Major Functions of Student Personnel Records 


Administration of Records 
Record Forms and Items 
Concluding Statement 


The title of this chapter and the fact that it and the succeed- 
ing chapter are listed under a heading of general institutional 
administration may puzzle some readers, Such functions as 
admissions, personnel records, and discipline are frequently con- 
sidered to be student personnel functions. They are often in- 
cluded in a list of personnel functions with no qualifying state- 
ment, At other times one or all are omitted from such a list! 
The reason for this confusion is that there often is a bland 
assumption that a given phase of the college or university pro- 
gram either “of course” is a student personnel service or “of 
course” is not. Where no criteria are applied as to what should. 
be considered part of a student personnel program, it is easy to 
label a function without explanation. Labeling it makes it so in 
all too many educational discussions. 


415 
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There is also a lazy and superficial tendency to group all edu- 
cational functions into broad categories, forcing them in if they 
do not fit readily. Among writers in the student personnel field 
this tendency is expressed in the dichotomizing of all parts of a 
college program into personnel functions and nonpersonnel 
functions. Actually, few educational programs can be grouped 
or labeled so specifically that there are no borderline functions or 
Services. 

As a matter of fact, it is often very difficult to decide whether 
a given service to students involves an instructional or a student 
personnel service. Sometimes it is also difficult to decide whether 
a given phase of the university’s operations can be called instruc- 
tional, student personnel, or general administration. The three 
educational functions discussed in this and the succeeding chap- 
ter are frequently thought of as a phase of the general adminis- 
trative program because their objective is that of the welfare of 
the institution as a whole rather than the welfare of any given 
individual student. For this reason they are here being con- 
sidered as primarily general administrative functions having 
important implications for the student personnel program. 

If the reader turns to Chapter 1 it will be seen that student 
personnel work is there presented as those parts of the nonin- 
structional program of the college or university concerned 
primarily with the welfare of individual students. It is con- 
cerned with the development, within a realistic social context, of 
an individual’s patterns of behavior and experience. It is 
believed that if each individual student’s development is pro- 
moted, the welfare of the institution and of the society of which 
each student is a part will also be advanced. 

When some phases of the university or college are examined, 
their borderline nature is readily apparent. Is the primary pur- 
pose that of institutional welfare with the individual student’s 
interests secondary, or is the reverse true? If the individual 
student’s welfare and development are a primary purpose of the 
university function being examined, then it is well to consider 
it as either an instructional function or a student personnel func- 
tion, contingent upon a further subdivision of purpose. If, on 
the other hand, the purpose of the function under consideration 
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is primarily that of the welfare of the institution as a whole 
with sacrifices of individual students being made as necessary to 
preserve the institutional integrity, then these functions may 
well be thought of as general institutional administration. Such 
administration can be performed well or poorly in terms of 
individual students. Sometimes it is a question of whether or 
not a regulation, designed to protect the institution and the 
general group welfare, must be observed regardless of how a 
student’s development is marred. It then becomes a question of 
whether or not the regulation has precedence over the welfare of 
one given student. Too many regulations develop a sort of aura 
or halo about themselves and they in time come to be thought 
of as more important than the individuals whom they are 
designed to serve. 

For these reasons it is the plan of this and the next chapter 
to examine admissions, personnel records, and discipline in 
terms of the extent to which they are devoted to the welfare and 
protection of the institution as a whole. This is a worthy objec- 
tive and not to be discounted under any circumstances. Never- 
theless, a further examination must be made for these functions 
may be administered in the interest of group welfare and insti- 
tutional integrity, but in such a manner that few individuals are 
sacrificed. It is true that these functions may be categorized 
under general university administration, but they bear a vital 
relationship to the student personnel program. Under some cir- 
cumstances they may be considered student personnel functions. 

Admissions, student personnel records, and the regulation of 
student conduct (discipline) are borderline between general ad- 
ministration and student personnel administration. They become 
one or the other depending upon the manner in which they are 
administered. Nor does this mean a “soft education” policy. 
One can be very rigorous in the admission of students in order 
to protect as many students as possible from the trauma of 
failure after they have been admitted as well as to protect the 
institution. The welfare of individual students may be very 
much in mind in both the establishment of the policy and the 
manner in which it is administered. See Appendix I for general 
suggestions to administrators. 


\ 
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Admission of Students 


If this volume were organized around titles or around what 
particular officials did rather than focusing upon the services to 
be performed it would have particular difficulty with admis- 
sions. For this function may be performed by a director of ad- 
missions, or it may be by the registrar, or by the public relations 
department. Whatever his title, he is apt to be located rather 
close to the president, for the admission of students determines 
the life or death of the institution. In some smaller colleges the 
admissions officer is attached directly to the president’s office 
and acts as a kind of ambassador of the institution to the world 
at large. Whatever his title, he regulates the flow of students 
and of tuition income, two things necessary to the life of the 
institution. 


The Registrar and Admissions—In higher education in the 
United States, the registrar early became associated with admis- 
sions after the size of the college prohibited admissions based 
solely upon the oral examination of each individual prospective 
student. This examination upon the applicant’s knowledge of 
the classical languages was often conducted by the president 
of the college! The registrar came into the picture to relieve 
the president. He has become the traditional guardian of admis- 
sions papers, along with the record of scholastic progress and 
any record of disciplinary action. When the competition be- 
tween colleges became keen for the limited number of students 
having both “brains and bucks” enough to attend college, spe- 
cialized individuals began to give their full time to securing 
students. This was partially a recruiting and partially a selection 
function, but it soon became known as admissions and “Admis- 
sions Officers,” “Directors of Admissions,” and “Deans of Ad- 
missions and Records” appeared. The latter title was of course 
a union of admissions and records and the registrar became two 
people, an admissions officer and a recorder of grades. Thus the 
registrar who originally was an agent of the president to record 
Papers and grades, went through a cycle when he performed 
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admissions functions informally, and finally disappeared in 
some institutions when admissions and records were opera- 
tionally separated and a new dean was born to administer both. 

In many colleges and universities the registrar still acts as 
admissions officer or has such a person operating out of his 
office. The admissions function has, however, become so com- 
plex and so vital to the institution that the pattern has been set 
for it to be performed as a separate function under a dean or 
under the president. When these separated functions of admis- 
sions and records report separately to the president, there is a 
reduction of efficiency. Their coordination under a director or 
dean is highly desirable. 

The separation of the functions of admissions and records 
emphasizes the great change that has taken place in the relative 
importance of admissions. It is to be expected that the present 
title and function of a registrar, as is true of a dean of men and 
a dean of women, will disappear within the next fifty years. 
The “disappearance” merely means, of course, that the duties of 
these offices will appear, together with other and newer duties, 
in changed and amalgamated personnel offices of the future. 
The new “Dean of Admissions and Records,” replacing the 
“Registrar,” is only one illustration of this change. 


The Interests of the Institution versus the Interests of the 
Student.—So much attention was given to this distinction of 
emphasis in connection with the basic structure of this chapter 
that it might be helpful to illustrate clearly how this distinction 
affects admissions. Probably the first thing that should be said 
is that one is not necessarily antithetical to the other. Broadly 
conceived, and over a long term, the institution benefits when 
the welfare of the applicant and of the admitted student is given 
first consideration. All too frequently the long-term view does 
not prevail, and admissions suffers from two kinds of short- 
comings : students are admitted, sometimes after active recruit- 
ment, without adequate regard for their chances of succeeding 
scholastically ; and admissions data are not utilized, after admis- 
sion is effected, in the adjustment of the new student to the 


college environment. 


vy 
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This first characteristic of a selfish and shortsighted admis- 
sions policy is most serious. A college that encourages a student 
to enroll should do so upon the basis of reasonable evidence that 
the student can successfully meet the scholastic and social re- 
quirements of the college. Failure is seldom helpful to the indi- 
vidual and often provides a serious threat to his self-confidence. 
It is unethical to admit students without regard for their 
chances of succeeding. The prewar situation nationally was 
poor in this connection, according to a 1937 study by McNeely 
of the United States Office of Education.t Net mortality (all 
who withdrew before the end of the normal four years less 
those who were transferred elsewhere or who later returned to 
the same college) was 49 per cent in publicly controlled institu- 
tions and 40 per cent in private institutions. This is a serious 
loss of students, more serious than it needs to be in spite of the 
fact that the best possible predictions of scholastic performance 
that have so far been made have used far from perfect pre- 
dictors (multiple coefficients of correlation ranging from .60 
to .80): 

Institutions which admit without careful selection may do so 
because the standards set by the institution are not observed, i.e., 
many exceptions are made in order to admit a freshman class of 

` normal size or to accommodate the children of alumni. This is 
probably the least defensible procedure, for if standards of ad- 
missions mean anything they are established to admit those who 
have a “reasonable” (this can be interpreted in terms of some 
given probability level) chance of succeeding scholastically and 
staying in school. To admit below this level is to deliberately 
admit an increasing number of students who will fail. This is 
not admissions in the interests of the student, 

Another reason for admitting carelessly and without regard 
to the students who will fail is that this college may not have 
any standards of admissions that are based upon prediction 
studies. Some colleges fail to protect students (or themselves) 
because they are admitting upon the basis of a traditional and 
unproved single criterion, such as possession of a standard pat- 


1J. H. McNeely, College Student Mortality, U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 11, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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tern of high school subjects, or so many units of A and B 
grades. It may be easier to determine admission upon the basis 
of some easily interpreted “paper” criterion, but not to have 
checked this against actual success in college is both shortsighted 
and unethical. The “screen” may be of such coarse mesh or so 
susceptible to having poor scholastic risks break through that 
many students are admitted and fail whose places might have 
been taken by students who would have succeeded. All that is 
needed is checking prediction against success, and increasing the 
number of criteria that bear significantly upon chances of suc- 
cess. The laissez faire policy brings in adequate freshmen 
classes at a minimum of admissions cost but actually costs the 
institution heavily if there is a high turnover. Further, the stu- 
dents who fail because of such traditionalism or laziness in 
admissions policy are more frequently than not poorer societal 
risks because of the resulting stigma of failure. 

The second shortcoming of an immature admissions policy is 
a lack of carryover of concern for the new student. It is dis- 
turbing in the extreme to a student to have flattering attention 
shown him as a “prospect” but, once admitted, to be treated 
impersonally or even with condescension. The admissions offi- 
cer is only infrequently asked to be active in the orientation 
program for new students, and yet he knows most about the new 
class and its background. The admissions representative or 
counselor has learned much about the personal idiosyncrasies, 
fears, and hopes of individual students who assume that this 
information will be remembered and transmitted. To have 
everyone ignorant on the campus of what he so carefully! 
went over with the admissions representative is a slap in the face 
to a trusting new student. “Naive” may describe the new stu- 
dent, but the college must accept him as he is and deal with him 
realistically and sympathetically. i 

One of the me esis erases made is the isolation and 


neglect of the admissions records after admission is completed. 


i tes and suggestions from who- 
These records, complete with no g PA 


ever has dealt with the student during admissions, 
transmitted to the freshmen counselors of the students. This 


valuable information is frequently filed in the admissions office 
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to gather dust and be used by no one. There may even be 
: jealousy between the admissions records office and that of 
scholastic records. The writer visited a college in California 
where the admissions officer—newly appointed and independent 
of the registrar—and the registrar weren't speaking to each 
other! When either wanted a record from the other’s office he 
Sent an assistant—just across the hall—where he had to sign a 
receipt for the desired record. Neither set of records was used 
by the faculty—they were too precious to risk misplacing or 
disfiguring. What happened to the student—of which the 
record was merely a symbol—was of little concern to either 
gentleman. 

This lack of coordination is sometimes shown in the duplica- 
tion of information on admissions blanks and registration 
blanks. In one institution ( university) it was found that certain 
basic and relatively static information was asked for each regis- 
tration time. Copies of the blank were solemnly filed in’ the 
student’s folder twice a year so that a senior’s folder had at least 
six copies of the same information. And all but one item of this 
information was already supplied on the admissions blank— 
which was filed in the same folder! What the students thought 
of the efficiency of the university as they supplied the same life 
data nine times is not recorded. Obviously the admissions 
Papers—containing a great deal more information than the 
registration form—were not used by the freshmen advisers and 
the committee that made up the one set of forms knew nothing 
of the other set. 

It is apparent by now that admissions policies—and the con- 
sequent procedures—may or may not contribute to the welfare 
of the individual student as well as to the wel fare and protection 
of the institution. Much depends upon the point of view of the 
institution as a whole. The institutional organization for public 
relations off campus and the business management of the insti- 
tution may so dominate the admissions structure that public 
relations on campus, student morale, and individual student de- 
velopment are given little attention by those responsible for 
admissions. Another type of unhealthy domination of admis- 
sions is that of a stern faculty attitude toward all applicants, and 
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all students for that matter, who do not “measure up to the 
standards of —— College.” This idealization of the kind of 
student who should be admitted is apt to be based upon retro- 
spection and be unrealistic regarding the youth and the world of 
the present. It can be as harsh and impersonal as a ¢ash-on-the- 
barrel-head attitude. 


Selection or Recruiting?Admissions can degenerate to a 
business that deals with applicants and their welfare as coldly as 
though stocks were being purchased that would produce the 
highest income at the lowest initial cost. The depression of the 
nineteen-thirties saw field agents for colleges and universities 
“beating the bushes” for students, sometimes on a commission 
basis.? No one likes to talk of these matters in higher education, 
but the unvarnished truth is that some college administrators 
and boards of trustees are not concerned about the welfare of 
students. They view the college or university as a business insti- 
tution that should pay a profit and keep growing in size. It is of 
course true that cateful business management is necessary to 
keep the institution solvent; but the primary objectives of a col- 
lege or university are educational and social in nature, and the: 
business function must serve these ends. 

Nor does an institution need to keep growing in size in order 
to prove its worth. The deification of size is peculiar to Ameri- 
can mores, pride in the largest city, tallest building, largest stu- 
dent body. One of the most extreme cases of this character in 
higher education occurred in the thirties when a large state uni- 
versity, working in active competition with other state and 
private institutions of higher education, sent teams of students 
throughout the state to attract more and more students to an 
already crowded campus, The more students, of course, the 
more impressive the showing that could be made before the 
legislature and the better justification presented for the appro- 


2 There is the apochryphal story of the mother of a high school senior, 
wise in the ways of Slices who asked a friend to write to three colleges for 
literature so that she would not be troubled with calls from the colleges. 
Almost immediately after the writing of the fateful letters three aai Rte 
sentatives descended upon this trusting friend to be greatly puzzled to fin se 
mother of the “prospect” so young—pregnant but with no children as yet 
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priation request. The surge of college attendance immediately 
‘ following World War II (as was true after World War I) 
made such recruiting unnecessary, but by 1950 the push was ~ 
“again on. A field representative of a midwest college told of 
» — Visiting the high school in a town of twenty thousand early in i 
+» the school year 1948-49. He found that this high school had 
already that year been visited by the representatives of thirty- 
one colleges and universities. The seniors were worn out. Fur- 
thermore, they had been given so much attention by these im- 
| portant looking college people that their attitude toward the high 
‘school had become indifferent. Two things are “wrong with 
. this picture” : the majority of the student body who are not plan- 
"ning on college should be given more attention than the minor- 
| “ity; and the precollege counseling of those who plan to attend — 
college should be done by a qualified high school staff member, — 
wat fet by the admissions (or recruiting) officer of a particular col- | 
it lege, W 4 
di The: difference between recruiting and selection lies in the E 
extent to which attention is given to the best interests of each 
Prospective student. Selection may be exacting, but if based — 
upon research and the individualization of admissions procedure ` 
it is always in the best interest of the student as well as of the 
+ institution. Students admitted carelessly or upon the basis of 
" generalized admissions criteria are done a real in justice. And 
So are prospective students who are denied admission upon the 
basis of inadequate evidence. Douglass, after an analysis of a 
class of Oregon students and a review of other studies, wrote: 
“One cannot but be impressed with the certainty that thousands — 
of able and a considerable number of outstanding students have 
been barred from attending college or university by the admin- 
istration of worse than useless means of selecting college en- 
trants, set up in arm-chair committee meetings, and in all prob- 
ability the creatures of the prejudices of those who saw no need 
of the quantitative investigation of the dicta of the ‘best 
minds’! $ Bis k: i 


J 
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° Harl R. Douglass, “Selecting Good College Risks” School and Society, 
35: 140-47 (January 30, 1932). ph oF Be. EE ve 
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As an illustration of what would have been an injustice, con- 
sider Douglass’ data* on a freshmen group of 387 students 


(all but sixty of the freshmen class), after five quarters in uni- -+ 


versity. If the fifty students who presented less than two years 
of high school language credit had been barred from college 
because of their deficient pattern, the university would have been 
refusing admission to a group that had a median college average 
mark of 3.5 after five quarters. The average for the entire class 
was 3.4 (with 1.0 being the highest and 6.0 the lowest), one- 
tenth of a grade point below the median of the “deficient” 


group’s average marks.” The nine individuals who presented. ~ 


less than two units of mathematics all had averages above the’ ~ 


class average. The same was true for the twelve students who 


did not present one or more units of science. Of the twenty-six ` 


students who presented more than four units in vocational sub- 


jects sixteen made five-quarter averages higher than the total 


~~ 


class average for that period. Pe 


The studies made and reviewed by Douglass and the later 
ones reviewed by Vaughan ê indicate conclusively that, adher- 
ence to a specified pattern of high school subjects as the basis of 
admission is without proof of merit. It bars from college those 
who would be successful and admits many who might have'been 


spared failure if more valid criteria had been employed. Selec- 


tion poorly conceived is as unfair to the student as is outright 
recruiting. Neither has the best interests of the individual at 
heart. 

There are of course good selection practices as well. Careful 
use of valid predictive criteria has been mentioned. Individual- 
ization of admissions contacts with the student is also to be com- 
mended. Some institutions have admissions counselors who live 


4 Thid, p. 144°) i ra) 

5 Tt is not justifiable to compare a median with an average. All that can 

be said is that the averages of the two groups were “approximately” the same, 

It should be kept in mind, also, that one group 1s inclusive of the other so 

that no statistical comparisons should be made between them, i.e., one is not 

ind K i 3 

owe Verdc ie! ‘Academic Subjects in High School the Most 

‘Desirable Preparation for College?” Peabody Journal of Education, 25: 94-99 
(September, 1947). ay ae s 
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up to their name. They may see the prospective student in his 
home or at the college, but in either event there is an honest at- 
tempt to consider the individual’s interests, maturity, and aca- 
demic ability in relation to the particular college, whether this 
means his attending there or somewhere else. It is no disparage- 
ment of either the college or the boy or girl to say that the two 
do ‘not fit. Some counselors even keep posted on the character- 
istics and requirements of other institutions so that they can, if 
requested, suggest a list of other possibilities, 


Admissions Criteria——There has been a marked change in 
the admissions philosophy during the past thirty years—more 
marked perhaps than during the preceding two centuries. The 
requirement of a knowledge of the classics and a “good moral 
character,” two rather limited criteria that were arbitrarily 


‘determined, prevailed through the eighteenth century. The 


nineteenth century saw a rapid expansion of the curriculum of 
the secondary school and,a lack of study of or agreement upon 
college admissions standards. By the end of that century and 
through the beginning of the twentieth, attempts were made to 
standardize or legalize the high school currency of admission 
credits. This culminated in the Carnegie high school unit and 
the system of bookkeeping credits which became standard 


~ throughout the country by 1910. From this it was only a step to 


requiring a standard pattern of Carnegie units for admission to 
college, the most common being three units of English, and two 
each of mathematics, science, social science, and a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Froma narrow and inflexible set of criteria, through a period 
of laissez faire, to a broader but inflexible criterion——that was 
the cycle. This move toward uniformity was accelerated by the 
establishment of the College Entrance Examination Board in 
1900 and the development of various accrediting agencies dur- 
ing the period 1870 to 1920.7 


7E. C. Broome, An Historical and Critical Discussion of College Ad- 
mission Requirements, Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Number 3-4, Columbia University, New York, 1903; F. J. Kelly, et al, 
Collegiate Accreditation by Agencies Within States, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Washington, D. C., 1940, No. 3;W. L. Sprouse and Francis W. 
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Much of the standardization thus developed was necessary 
and desirable, but the effect upon both the high school and col- 
lege admission procedures was deadening. With the advent of 
an abundance of achievement tests and group tests of general 
intelligence after World War I, a few institutions began secur- 
ing such test scores to supplement the high school record as an 
admissions criterion. Stanford University, the first of the 
larger institutions to use a system of free elections for admis- 
sions,? became one of the first to use a group intelligence test 
score as an admissions criterion. Terman, author of the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale, introduced 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination to the Stanford admis- 
sions system about 1924. 

The use of test scores in conjunction with high school aca- 
demic record was still true of only a minority of colleges and | 
universities up to the time of World War II. The high school 
certificate, or transcript of record, was the most frequently used 
criterion of admission reported by Hinckley in 1941.1? Progress 
toward a comprehensive basis of admission, one founded upon 
research and fair to the largest possible proportion of applicants, 
has been slow. The majority of colleges and universities now 
use some combination of the following: (1) Average of the 
high school marks or rank in graduating class of an accredited 
high school; (2) college aptitude or achievement test scores 
(over half of the states have a state-wide testing program for 
college entrance and other purposes); (3) principal’s or high 
school staff’s recommendation as to character and scholastic 
Promise; (4) personal interview. i Fes 

There is now one widely accepted principle of admissions: 
the rank in high school class is the best single predictor of gen- 

“ ray i ion,” in Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
EN oi WS MODE (O te The Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, 
PP. 262-66. PUE 

The tests developed and used by the College Entrance Examination 
Board prior to World War I were of course an earlier example of test scores 
used as an admissions criterion. 


95 dshaw, op. cit., p. 262. f 
10 Tae ee ae ae ok of College Entrance Requirements, U. S. 


Office of Education, Bulletin 1941, No. 13, Washington, D. C. 


a 


* missions, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1949. 1G 
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eral academic achievement in college. Nevertheless, a multiple 
predictive index, composed of high school rank, and a schola 
aptitude test, an English test, or an achievement test batt 


between a composite of this nature and grades in college may 
run from .70 to .80 although more frequently in the neighbor- 
hood of .60. Single item predictions will cluster around the 
-40—.50 range depending upon the criterion and the homogenei 
of the population. Requirement of a specific pattern of 
school subjects is slowly being dropped as a criterion. 
writer is chairman of a college personnel committee that in 194 
recommended abolition of high school pattern as one of the 
criteria for admission to the College of Education at his uni 
sity. The recommendation was accepted and put’into action, 
the disturbing phase of this experience was that the research 
upon which the recommendation was based has been in 
literature and known to all for more than ten years. There is 
great deal more known about good admissions than is practiced. 


Some New Considerations in Admissions.—A great deal of 
attention has been given within the immediate postwar period to. 
the question of racial and religious discrimination in college 
admissions. The topic became quite pressing when the hea be 
influx of veterans crowded the facilities of all campuses to over- 
flowing. Many applicants, particularly nonveterans, could not 
be admitted, and any tendency toward discrimination was 
quickly highlighted. The New York State Temporary Commis- 
sion on the Need for a State University devoted one of its 
studies to this topic.™* The American Council on Education held 
a national conference on the problem in 1949,2? and published 
the results of a 1947 survey on discrimination.13 y 

^ David S. Berkowitz, Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Education: 
A Study of Minority Group and Related Barriers to College Admissiot, 
Legislative Document (1948) No. 33, Bureau of Publications, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York, a 

_** “Recommendations of the Conference on Discrimination in College Ad- 
missions,” Higher Education and National Affairs, Bulletin No. 149, American 
* Council on oe Washington, D. C., 1949, ye 
13 On Getting Into College: A Study of Discrimination in College Ad- 
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Various leaders have analyzed the'situation, with papers by 
Sparling and Redfield * being representative of a clear state- 
ment of the issues. No solution to this complex problem has 
been developed to meet the many dodges and subterfuges used 
by institutions not wanting to admit Negroes in one situation, 
Jews in another, and orientals in still another. The ethics of the 
situation in a self-styled democracy are clear, but it is not clear 
how to resolve the conflict between such ethics and the attitudes 
of individuals toward this or that minority group. No law or 
regulation will settle the question if the mores of an institution 
do not support it. But no admissions office should neglect to 
face the problem squarely and get some supporting policy 
adopted before a public relations crisis develops because of the - 
careless handling of some particular application. 

The experience of colleges with World War II veterans pro- 
vides an encouraging indication that admissions criteria can be 
made flexible. The granting of college credit for military ex- 
perience and training, and the use of the General Educational 
Development Tests as a basis for determining readiness for col- 
lege work provide convincing evidence. Thousands of young 
men and women who had not finished high school or who had 
graduated without the appropriate pattern of subjects were ad- 
mitted to college after proving by their score on one or the other 
of the forms of this test that they had the academic knowledge 
and aptitude expected of a college entrant. This eight-hour ex- 
amination indicated clearly that an individual could safely be 
given “credit” for what he knew, in the form of a high school 
diploma, college admission, or college credit, even if he had not 
trod the beaten path of school or class attendance. It is hoped 
that this encouragement toward the individualization of ad- 
missions will not evaporate with the passing of the veterans. 
Rather, there may be an extension of methods used to admit 


and place in advanced standing upon the basis of maturity and i 


aptitude. i 

14 Edward J. Sparling, “Minority Groups in Our Schools,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, 8: an us 
ert Redfield, “Race and Religion in Selective 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 21: 527-42 (July, 


Admission,” Journal of the. 


‘Autumn, 1948, Part Two) ; Rob- © 
1946). `=- 


# 
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Some study has been given to the socio-economic, factors 
are related to college-going and college success. It is necessa 
to add to the applicant's desire to enter college his economi 
ability to do so. Then, beyond that, is the important factor of 
the family’s attitude toward education in general and college 
particular. Toops? in a significant study carried out at 
Ohio State University of 32,000 high School seniors, found 
certain factors of education and religion were closely associate 
with college-going. The vocation of the parent is significant, bu 
not entirely in economic terms. Almost as many clergymen’s a 
bankers’ children go to college. Children from homes where 


of the most important factors in determining whether the chi 
attended college.*® Marshall and Peterson came to similar cor 
clusions regarding the influence of family religion, national 
background, and culture on school attendance in Minnesota." 
Tt would appear that admissions officers must become acquaint 
with the socio-economic factors (and educational attitudes) ti 
are significant in determining whether an adolescent will att 
college and will have support in remaining there. 


15 Herbert A, Toops, “The Prediction of College-Going,” School a 
Society, 51: 257-61 (March 2, 1940). 

16 Tt has long been known that family background and family attitude 
influential in determining whether a student stayed in college. Pressey’s stu A 
showed the family to be responsible for, or contributory to, almost one half 
of the academic failures during a period of time at Ohio State—Luella | 
Pressey, “Some Serious Family Maladjustments Among College Student: 
Social Forces, 10: 236-42 (1931). 

17 D, H. Marshall and M. J. Peterson, Factors Associated With Va 
tions in School Attendance of Minnesota Farm Boys, Bureau of Education 
Research, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, July, 1948. 

Berry came to the same conclusions regarding the influence of family back- 

_ ground factors on continuation in secondary and post-secondary schoo! V 
John W. Berry, Secondary and Post Secondary. Educational Continuation 
a Rural County, Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois, 1947. 


AW 
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It was earlier mentioned that many states had state-wide test- 
ing programs. Some are also developing state or regional co- 
operative, admission HH ichigan reports fifty-five high 
schools entering into an agreement with the colleges of the state 
to admit experimentally their graduates upon the basis of apti- 
tude to carry*college work, regardless of the pattern of high 
school subjectsi® This is done upon the assumption that the 
quality of high school work performed is of more significance 
than the particular courses taken. Ohio has long had an Ohio 
College Association which has developed the distinguished Ohio 
State University Psychological Test and an elaborate admis- 
sions form filled out by all Ohio high school seniors who wish 
to attend college.1® This association has carried on an extensive 
research program on the admissions problem, much of it under 
the direction of Herbert A. Toops of Ohio State University, and 
has published numerous service and research bulletins for the 
use of the colleges and of prospective college students. One of 
the most recent and best of the bulletins for high school students 
is Looking Toward College, A Guide for High School Students 
and Counselors? 


Administration of Admissions.—In a sense, such cooperative 
programs as those cited above indicate the nature of college 
admissions. It is a concern of both secondary school and college, 
and for the college becomes a function of general administration 
and, in particular, of public relations. x 

There is no single accepted administrative pattern for admis- 
sions. To a considerable degree, the kind of organization found 


18W, N. Atkinson, “College-High-School Agreement in Michigan,” 
School and Society, 65: 144-45 (1947). 


19 The completed form is distributed by a central agency to the college of 


the student’s choice. ial k á 

20 The Ohio College Association, 1950, 16 pp. This was prepared by a 
joint committee of the Ohio High School Principals Association and the Ohio 
College Association, Paul A. Napier, Muskingum College, chairman. It i 
addressed to high school students under such headings as “Why Go to Col; 
lege?,” “Who Should Go to College?,” “Reasons for Poor College Work, 
“How to Choose a College,” “What Does College Cost?” The last four Tages 
Contain tables giving summary information on forty-seven Ohio colleges an 
universities and a map of the state showing the location of each. 
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Py, 
_ = is a correlate of the extent to which the institution depends upon 4 
tuition income and'must compete for students with similar insti- 
tutions. Colleges and universities having substantial tax sup- 
* port and relatively low tuition, so that they ‘do not have to 
actively seek students, have a problem of selection uncontam- 

“> inated by the need for recruitment. It is easier for admissions to 

~ bea professional function (whether under general or student 
personnel administration) in such an institution than in a college 
struggling for existence in the midst of fierce competition for 
students. Regardless of the substantial merits of the smaller, 
privately endowed college, there are literally hundreds of these 
institutions where admissions necessarily must be considered in 
terms of the financial needs of the institution as well as in terms 
of “academic standards” and student welfare. 

The admissions function extends into the college programs 
as well as outward to the state and constituency. In both inward 
and outward reaches, it must be performed in the interests of 
the individual student as well as that of the college or university. 
Such an emphasis will be greatly aided by a better articulation 
of the college and high school’s joint concern for the success of 
the high school graduate who comes to college.” An excellent | 
example of high school-college articulation of effort in meeting | 
student needs was a conférence held at Knox College in April, 
1950. This conference, composed of school superintendents, 

a high school principals and counselors, and Knox College faculty 

+ and students, jointly considered the academic, personal-social, 
_and extracurricular adjustment problems of “high school grad- 
s _uatesvin college.” ?? The simple use of the expression “high 


“ school graduates in college” at once suggests the joint responsi- 
=% + és 


s 


\ 21 The articulation of high school and college personnel programs and the 
major responsibility of the college in achieving this is discussed in C. Gilbert 
Wrenn and Reginald Bell, Siuden Personnel Problems—A Study of New 
Students and Personnel Services, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1942, 
pp. 169-95. See also the five “levels” of admissions practice in Esther McD. 
Lloyd-Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith, 4 Student Personnel Program for , 
Higher Education, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 52-60. 
k 22 A Report of onference Findings on the First Knox College Confer- 
ence on the Adjustment Problems of High School Graduates in College, Knox 
College, Galesburg, Illinois, 1950. 
¢ hé 
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bility of both high school and college. This conference went * 
further than many such gatherings in agreeifig upon what could 
be done by the high school and the college respectively in meet- 
ing student problems. The report is studded with such state- 
ments as “a special senior course for college preparatory stu- 
dents designed to improve basic skills” ; “the friendly high school 
teacher—college students returning home—could help prepare 
the prospective college student for the kind of personal and , 
social situation he will face”; “colleges should take special care 
in assigning teachers to freshmen courses who are interested 
in. . . helping the student adjust” ; “college admissions blanks 
might be revised . . . leaving room for the high school dean to 
evaluate the students’ activity program. . . .” a 
Student-focused admissions will have to be based upon a set 
of admissions criteria that do justice to the complexity of the 
human personality and the varied factors that enter into achieve- 
ment in college. At the risk of being termed impractical, since 
there is no possibility within the limited space available to dis- 
cuss how these characteristics can be appraised, the following 
are presented as criteria which should be taken into account in 


a balanced admissions progra 


1. ACADEMIC APTITUDE. ~ i igi 
2. SCHOLASTIC ÅCHIEVEMENT. |" 
This and Point 1 are the two most commonly used, and 


frequently all that are used. They are represented sepa- “i 


rately or in combination by scholastic aptitude test scores» * 
and scholastic average or rank in high school course work., 
3. INTEREST IN OR MOTIVATION FOR COLLEGE WORK. ~ a 
The degree of. general’ motivation for college (the appli- + 
cant’s-desire, or his parents’) and an interest in the type 
of educational experience which the particular college or, 
university has to offer. j f 
4. FAMILY SUPPORT, Borm FINANCIAL AND ATTITUDINAL, 
Is it a college-going family or has it an understanding of 
the opportunities and limitations of a college experience? 
5. SoctaL AND EMOTIONAL Maturity ADEQUATE TO THE 
DEMANDS OF THE PARTICULAR COLLEGE CAMPUS.” 
6. Toot SUBJECTS AND STUDY SKILLS, Y 
Some colleges demand mathematics or foreign language 
4È 


ie 


a 


ve 
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A t 
skills, all demand reading skill and basic study skills. All 4 
of these can be measured. 
7. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL STAMINA. 

- 8. Assurance THAT THE CoLLEGE Has A DEFINITE PLACE 
FOR A STUDENT OF HIGH ABILITY, A STUDENT or Low 
ABILITY, OR ONE WITH SPECIALIZED EDUCATIONAL IN- 
TERESTS IF SUCH A STUDENT IS BEING CONSIDERED. 

9, THE ABILITY OF THE COLLEGE TO MEET THE NEEDS AND 
EXPECTATIONS OF A PARTICULAR STUDENT AND TO Pro- 
VIDE SUITABLE Livine CONDITIONS FoR Him. 


Student Personnel Records 


In reviewing the notes made during visits since World 
War II to more than a dozen campuses where the writer acted 
as a consultant upon the institution’s student personnel program, 
one comment in various forms was repeatedly made. This ob- 
servation would be: “Records uniformly bad”—“no coordina- 
tion of personnel records”—“the records are suitable to their 
personnel program of ten years ago”—“no systematic personnel 
records except for scholastic marks.” Why this lag in records? 
Other features of the student personnel programs of the institu- 
tions visited might also be at a low level of development— 
faculty advising, discipline, coordination of student activities, or 
mental hygiene, but poor records were most easily identified. 

Strang writes that “Cumulative personnel records are an out- 
ward and visible sign of the school’s desire to understand the 
individual student. They are one test of whether the school has 
the personnel point of view.” 23 Poor records may simply be the 
measure of an undeveloped personnel program, but because 
records are so evident it would be thought that they might reflect 
the first change made in a developing program. On the con- 
trary, they are often the last. Why does the personnel staff of a 
college not see the inadequacy of the records and make some 
changes? Why are scholastic records always provided for but 
frequently little else? ; 


23 Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School 
(rev. ed.), Harper & Bros., New York, 1949, p. 180. 
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Why Records Are Often Poor.—Several reasons account for 
the sad condition of student personnel records, For too many 
people “records aren’t important.” Being “not important” often 
means “I don’t like them!” The writer confesses to being one 
who finds no thrill in the area of records. Some individuals, 
on the other hand, find great satisfaction in detailed records that 
are carefully kept. Whether one likes them or not, personnel 
records are a vital link in the personnel process. Poor personnel 
records, or lack of records, cost the institution money in terms 
of staff time and inefficient utilization of the services and facil- 
ities provided. They also cost the student in confusion and dis- 
satisfaction. The fact remains that sheer dislike of the time and 
energy required for: records is a major cause of poor record 
forms and poorly kept records. Sometimes it is pomposity and 
false dignity —“J have no time for records, my time is too valu- 
able in other connections,” and similar conceits. j 

To be fair, the “records are not important” group also in- 
cludes those who feel that they are not important enough to 
justify the time-money cost involved to modernize them and 
keep them current. It will cost money to change or expand any 
system of records. It will also cost someone time to keep the 
records current and to enter the requisite data systematically. 
Sometimes it is desirable to duplicate records for use outside of 
the office of origin, and this costs money. The cost involved is 
a factor in keeping records outmoded and sparse in content. 

A third reason for student personnel records that are com- 
plete in only the academic area—courses and grades—is that 
this area is traditionally accepted as important. It is important 
of course, to the institution and to the student, but so also is a 
record of student activity experiences, counseling outcomes, or 
Part-time employment, One seldom hears a question raised on 
the “necessary clerical work” of the registrar's office, but stu- 
dent records in the dean’s office or in the office of any personnel 
service may suffer sadly because of lack of clerical assistance. 
The academic records have been recorded for generations and 
are taken as a matter of course,” but the records of the other 


34 Not so the duplicating or sharing of these records, This is relatively 
new and frequently questioned in terms of the cost. 
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phases of'a student’s life on the campus are far less well estab- 
lished. 

Certainly one reason for the reluctance to expand the per- 
sonnel records is uncertainty as to which office or officer should 
be held responsible for each kind of nonacademic record. Should 
the student activity records be kept by the dean of women, dean 
of men, each activity sponsor, the student union director, or in 
the counseling bureau with the counseling record? Should the 
records be separate or centralized in one place? Conditions vary 
from campus to campus, but the question of separate activity, 
scholastic, counseling, employment, and financial records, or a 
comprehensive record of all these in one office never fails to 
start a spirited discussion. Each personnel officer wants his rec- 
ords in his office but at the same time wants access to all other 
records! Some of the common weaknesses of human beings— 
inertia, carelessness, and selfishness—most clearly explain the 


inadequate and uncoordinated records on any canipus. All too. 


often the purpose of personnel records, the uses to which they 
should legitimately be put, have not been examined, and as a con- 
sequence there is no rationale back of their development or use. 


Two Major Functions of Student Personnel Records.—It is 
easy to develop a theoretical framework of logic on the objec- 
tives of a system of records, but this is not necessary. Ob- 
servation of record use on several campuses and discussion of 


this with college administrators bring the observer to a two- 


fold usage which is-in accord with historical developments as 
well. It is obvious that personnel records (1) aid in general 
administration of the college, and (2) aid in counseling, plan- 
ning, and placement relationships with students. If records are 
utilized with both objectives stressed, then the student personnel 
point of view is upheld. Are all student records, records of the 
various phases of their campus experience, part of the student 
personnel program? It is difficult to be unequivocal on this 
' point. It is because of the dual purposes of student records that 
this topic is being discussed under “General Institutional Ad- 
ministration.” It is a borderline area, highly essential to both 
institutional welfare and efficient student personnel services. 
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The value of records in general administration i$ well de- ` 


scribed by Lloyd-Jones and Smith in these words: “(1) there 
are the records that facilitate the administration of the office, 
that make it possible to give an accurate accounting of one’s 
stewardship, and that serve as legal protection; and (2) there 
are the personnel records that give, in related form, cumulative 
data on the development of each student.” R ma 

Another way to state this institutional purpose is to speak 
of the value of records in general student accounting, in the use 
of statistics regarding present and past student groups in aca- 
demic and financial planning, and in providing permanent rec- 
ords for all purposes. Records of students aid the administra- 
tion in many traditional operations—a file of permanent scholas- 
tic records, reference file for information inquiries—and in the 
newer operations of personnel research for many purposes, edu- 
cational planning based upon student needs, and financial plan- 
ning involving tuition income.2° These purposes are served by 
records which are also used in student counseling and in faculty- 
student contacts of all sorts. 

The use of records in the student personnel program is vital 
and varied. The records used for the institutional purposes 
mentioned above, such as admissions blanks and scholastic rec- 
ords, are equally necessary in student contacts. Likewise neces- 
sary are records of student-activities participation, test scores, 
housing records, health records, employment and placement 
records, and similar data. There are few records used for gen- 
eral purposes that are not equally essential for counseling. The 
pertinent difference is that ideally all of the information that is 
available about any given student should be available at one time 
and place in any type of personal adjustment or planning con- 
tacts with that student. This includes the “permanent” or in- 


25 Op cit., p. 247. These writers do not make clear, however, that most 
student records serve a dual purpose, aiding at one time the institution and at 
another the student. The same records serve both purposes. 

26 To facilitate the rapid and accurate use of student personnel data in 
research, reporting, and planning an increasing number of institutions are sys- 
tematically punching basic student accounting data on Hollerith cards. These 
then can be sorted and tabulated quickly and economically by any Hollerith 


installation, either at that college or elsewhere. 
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stitutional records, as well as those used only in the student 
personnel program. Furthermore, for counseling purposes the 
information should be in a form to indicate its consécutive 
nature, how the student’s program, health, plans, activity par- 
ticipation, have changed from term to term. In other words, the 
record should be comprehensive as to areas of living and cumu- 
lative as to time. 

A good case could be made for the cumulative and compre- 
hensive record being the best type for institutional as well as 
student personnel use. For both statistical and reference pur- 
poses, the institutional use of admissions, scholastic, and enroll- 
ment data would be enhanced by seeing their relationship to 
related information about the student. But certainly such re- 
lationships are essential to student personnel use of records. 

Major problems in serving the dual function of student rec- 
ords are those of the location and administration of these rec- 
ords. Is it possible to have all cumulative personnel records in 
one place? If so, where? Are permanent records of other sorts 
needed ? 3 


Administration of Records.—The central problem in the 
administration of records has already been suggested—how 
many records can be coordinated for use by several offices? 
Some records, such as those of scholastic marks, are vital for 
institutional use and must be safeguarded as permanert records. 
Almost uniformly; these are'kept in the registrar’s or recorder’s 
office. How can they be shared and at the same time protected? 
In smaller institutions this is sometimes done by grouping per- 
sonnel offices in the same building near the registrar’s office 
so that the dean or counselor can borrow the scholastic record 
without its leaving the building. Even this makes the man 
responsible for such permanent records unhappy, and sometimes 
the counselor or dean is reduced to walking to the registrar’s 
office each time he wishes to see a scholastic record. Such an 
expenditure of time is expensive and inexcusable. 

The problem of scholastic records has been solved in many 
colleges and universities by the duplication of such records. 
This means that the permanent record remains inviolate but 


` 
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duplicates by the blueprint, Ozalid, or other process are sent to 
the dean’s and other offices, and often to the student, each term. 
This is sharing without loss of security or time.” 

Each personnel office, the dormitories, and each college office 
keep their own records of some phase of student life. It is 
frequently impossible to locate such offices geographically so 
that they may visit each other’s office for the use of records. 
Nor can all records be duplicated for use in other offices because 
of the factor of cost in relation to the amount of use involved. 
These conditions pose a problem whose only solution seems to 
be a system something like the following: 


1. Each office should devise its own record forms, which 
are to be put in use only after approval by a central committee 
on records, This committee is to see that each form is con- 
structed in harmony with the format and content of the forms of 
other offices. It is also responsible for so arranging the items on 
the form that duplication in whole or part can be done with the 
minimum of effort. 

2. The records that are widely used should be duplicated 
with copies sent to each personnel office. Sometimes only sum- 
maries or segments of the total record need duplication by some 
inexpensive process that will produce enough copies for the 
various personnel offices. 

Points 1 and 2 require a truly professional attitude upon the 
part of each administrator and personnel worker. Insecurity 
and fear of others will result in many “balking” actions upon 
the part of insecure individuals who will not want to plan 
records cooperatively or share records. This behavior upon the 
part of very many individuals in a college will defeat any plan 
for improving records. Under these conditions, morale must 
be improved, and from the top down, or Points 1 and 2 will 
not be carried out. 


27In one college visited by the writer, expensive duplication of grade 
reports by hand was the practice. It was discovered that (1) clerical labor 
cost almost ten times what the same duplication would cost by mechariical 
means, and (2) the laboriously produced mid-quarter scholastic warnings, 
which threw the registrar’s office into a furore three times a year, were 
utilized by less than one third of the advisers! 
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3. A central cumulative personnel folder for each student 
to be filed.in the most accessible personnel office. 

In many colleges the only information to be found on all 
students is the academic grade record in the registrar's office. 
This is a poor excuse for a personnel record. Sometimes a 
folder with counseling reports and occasionally with a student 
activity record is found in the counselor’s or dean’s office, but 
no grades, no health record, no employment, or dormitory ref- 
erences. This again is not a satisfactory record. The personnel 
folder indicated in the first sentence of this paragraph should 
contain original records, duplicates, or cross-references of every 
student record in the institution. 

4. For records that are not duplicated, a plan for cross- 
reference from each office record to the central personnel files 
can be worked out at small expense of time. This involves the 
use of report pads in each office upon which reports should be 
made weekly to the central files. This report need be made only 
for students upon whose record in the reporting office so né new 
and significant fact has appeared. The report does not state the 
information, but merely indicates that significant information 
is available. Such a report is very quickly made. It consists 
merely of the name of the office reporting, the name of 
student, and the date the information was recorded. Sucha 
can be quickly filed into the student’s folder. Anyone examining 
the central personnel folder of a student has the advantage of 
both the original or duplicated records, and also of the cross- 
reference to other records, to be used as he sees fit. 

Such a cross-reference plan fits confidential records which 
should never be filed in a central folder. Such records would 
include data concerning certain counseling interviews, health 
records, or records of behavior that led to major disciplinary 
action. These should be kept under lock and key of the person 
to whom the confidence has been addressed and should be re- 
vealed to others upon a cross-reference request only as the pro- 
fessional judgment of the counselor determines that such shar- 
ing is with the consent of the student or in his best interest. 
At one college, student data classified as “confidential” is filed 
in sealed envelopes to be resealed after each legitimate use. 
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Sometimes such information is given only in interpreted form, 
as a recommendation which will not reveal the confidential data 
back of the recommendation. Some health offices make reports 
directly to the central files or to the student’s adviser in the form 
of a recommendation as to lighter load, no strenuous exercise, 
or longer hours of sleep with no indication of the medical 
reasons back of the recommendation. These medical data are 
rightly considered confidential. So also are many psychological 
data. 


The central files can be visited by the faculty member or 
personnel worker, or the phone can be used if a confidential 
clerk is available at the files. At the University of Minnesota, 
such a clerk reports from the files (which do not follow all of 
the system outlined above) at what is locally known as “The 
Contact Desk.” Sometime within the lifetime of the reader, 
a much improved and economic method of photographing all rec- 
ords may make central files unnecessary. Under such conditions, 
each officer will have copies of all other records except those 
considered confidential. Or machinery may be developed that 
will select a student’s record from the files and hold it up toa 
televisor so that the counselor in another building may see the 
card on his room-to-room receiving screen! This is not an ex- 
aggerated possibility for the future, if one considers how im- 
possible the wonders of the Hollerith machines and television 
seemed a few years ago.” 


Record Forms and Items.—The literature on the develop- 
ment of student personnel records in colleges and universities 


28 Varied are the ways in which records are organized and used. Every 
campus has an individual approach. For example, at Beloit College, personnel 
cards, prepared by a central office and summarizing biographical and high 
school data, are sent to the freshman-sophomore counselor, and from him on 
to the major adviser. Each adds the academic record and comments. At 
Glenville State College the adviser keeps a limited personnel card for each 
advisee with the cumulative record located in the registrar’s office. At the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago a permanent and fairly comprehensive 
personnel folder is maintained in the ‘central office with each instructor yearly 
adding a personality and scholastic evaluation of each student, These illustra- 
tions are of the year 1949. 
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is all too sparse but it is reasonably certain that few if any . 


institutions of higher education prior to 1910 had personnel 
records beyond the academic record. Maverick * reports that 
Stanford University in 1911, as a part of a self-survey of its 
own vocational guidance, made a survey of other major institu- 
tions and found, among other procedures examined, little in the 
way of personnel records. This is not surprising when it is 
remembered that most psychological measurement and most 
awareness of “individual differences” developed also after 1910 
(see p. 33). The 1920-1930 period saw considerable change 
in records culminating in 1928 in the production the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Cumulative Record Folder for Col- 
lege Students.* 

The A.C.E. folder was a landmark in many respects. The 
product of extensive study of record forms from many institu- 
tions, it was designed to cover the various areas of a student’s 
life in high school or college. There are separate forms for high 
school and college, with the one leading up and into college and 
designed to facilitate articulation, and the other an abbreviated 
form for the record of college data only. Both make the ideal 
combination for use in college. These forms were constructed 
to permit the cumulation over a period of years of information 
in each area of the student’s life. Grades in various subjects, 
activities in different categories, vocational choices from year 
to year, and dozens of other kinds of items are grouped and 
arranged for the cumulative semester or yearly recording. Be- 
cause the form was devised by a distinguished committee and 
published by the American Council on Education—and because 
it was an excellent record form—it at once gained wide accept- 
ance. Eighteen thousand copies of the college form were sold 


29L, A. Maverick, The Vocational Guidance of College Students, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1926. 

30 The development of this record form, for which Ben D. Wood is largely 
responsible, is recounted in Herbert E. Hawkes (chairman), Measurement 
and Guidance of College Students, American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1933, pp. 1-56. The complete manual for the form is given in this 
chapter, but an enlarged and revised Manual for the revised folder was pub- 
lished by the American Council in 1947. 
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the first year (1928) with sizable sales each year until the last 
report of over 44,000 copies in 1947.5 

The form was too intricate for many people. Too much was 
provided for, so that scores of colleges and universities have 
bought copies in order to select certain features of it for in- 
clusion in their local simplified version. Because of both direct 
use and indirect use of this sort, the A.C.E. Cumulative Record 
has had more influence on records in colleges than anything 
devised before or since 1928. Gardner,” reporting on the sur- 
vey of student personnel services in North Central Association 
Colleges and Universities, found that use of the A.C.E. form 
was associated with general institutional excellence. Only 14 
per cent of the institutions covered were using these forms (the 
survey data were gathered only four or five years after the 
form was first available), but these were the institutions rank- 
ing high on the general rating of the Association survey staff. 
At this time only 40 per cent of the North Central institutions 
were using any kind of general personnel records. 

The personnel record in folder form permits the filing of 
loose reports, duplicated data, and memoranda. If the front 
or inside has a printed pattern for recording data (as the 
A.C.E. form) it combines the values of a record card and 
a record: folder. Many institutions used only a blank folder, 
occasionally with spaces for a few very basic data on the front 
so that the folder can be tilted back in the filing drawer and 
these face-sheet data read without removing or looking into 
the folder. 

Record cards, often of the open-face Kardex type, are also 
| valuable. Some record systems have a permanent Kardex card 
for easy reference upon which are recorded those items of in- 
formation frequently desired for quick reference, information 
calls, and statistical study. All of these data and many more 
are contained in the record folder which is used in counseling 
or for any more intensive use. 

31 Strang, op. cit., p. 187. 


32 Donfred H. Gardner, The Evaluation of Higher I nstitutions: V Student 
Personnel Service, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1936, p. 57. 
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Forms used for collecting information desirable for the 
cumulative personnel record folder include rating scales or per- 
sonality report forms from the faculty, the personal history 
blank filled out by the student, anecdotal record forms,** forms 
for the reporting of test scores with derived scores and norms, 
and student activity record forms.** The data may be entered 
from the forms on the card or folder or the report forms may 
be filed chronologically in the folder. 

Strang summarized * several studies that recommend the 
kinds of items to be included in a personnel record. A partial 
statement of this summary gives the following groups of items: 


1. Personal data: name, birth, residence, etc. 

. Home and community background. 

Academic record: marks, ratings, etc. 

Test scores and tentative interpretations thereof. 

Health data. 

Anecdotal records: autobiographical sketches and other 
personality data. 

Student employment record. 

Student’s statement, year by year, of educational purpose 
and vocational goal. 

9. Student activity record. 

10, Follow-up record after the student has left school. 


ON ANAWN 


Omitted from this list are cross-references to the confidential 
records of interviews by counselors or faculty, and records of 
high school courses and activities. 

To be sure, little is known of the reliability or validity of 
record items. The 1928 report of the American Council Com- 
mittee states very frankly that they know very little of the sig- 
nificance of separate items on their newly developed record form, 
and still less about the relationships of any two or more items. 
Too many have taken for granted that personal history or record 


33 See Arthur E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, Harper & Bros., 1945, 
pp. 131-48, for a useful discussion of anecdotal records. 

34 One state teachers college has developed a form upon which students fill 
jn their previous term’s activity and employment record before they are given 
registration forms for the new term. 

35 Strang, op. cit., pp. 183-84. 
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‘form items are valid and/or reliable because they look well. 


They have “face validity” because the item should be useful, or 
truthful. Thisted and Jones ** analyzed the items of a personal 
information blank in use at the State University of Iowa and 
found that two thirds of the items had a reliability of .70 or 
above (one highly unstable item may be a critical one for a given 
conclusion, however). The prognostic value of the items of the 
blank, or of a “score” on the blank as a whole, was lower than 
the scores on the placement tests used at the university. Wil- 
liamson ê" found very little that was encouraging in his study 
of personal history items. But Toops reports a study on the 
validity of the items of the Uniform College Information Blank 
(Ohio College Association) as a measure of predicting who 
will go to college. A multiple correlation coefficient of .54 was 
found between eight items on the blank and enrollment in 
college within two years after high school graduation.** 
Perhaps the development of a more accurate criterion of suc- 
cess or adjustment than that of scholastic marks would result 


in more confidence being placed on the use of certain items for _ 


certain prognostic implications. The items of a record doubt- 
less vary widely in their reliability. An unpublished study by 
Walter Leino indicated that items that had high prestige value, 
or that reflected on the student’s family status, tended to be 
falsified upward, i.e., when asked to state “father’s education,” 
a fact about which many students are vague, the student tends 
to guess that his father has had more rather than Jess than the 
actual amount of education possessed by the father. 

The appearance, form, and construction of a student per- 
sonnel record should follow certain principles." A list of these 
would contain at least the following: 

36 Moses N. Thisted and Lonzo Jones, “A Critical Analysis of the Per- 
sonal Information Blank in Use at State University of Iowa,” School and 
Society, 33: 540-44 (April 18, 1931). i 

37 È, G. Williamson, “Significance for Educational Guidance of Personal 
Histories,” School Review, 44: 41-49 (1936). 

38 Herbert A. Toops, 1941-1942 (Seventeenth) Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee on Technical Research, Ohio College Association Bulletin No. 130, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1942. 


39 See Lloyd-Jones and Smith, op. cit., pp. 274-76, and Strang, op. cit., 
Pp. 191-92. 
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1. Construction of the record should be a cooperative task, 
engaged in by those who are concerned with purposes of the 
institution and with the specific uses of the record. 

2. The record should provide both a cross section of present 
status and a developmental picture of the individual. 

3. The new or modified record should be tried out in tem- 
porary form to test wording, arrangement, and usefulness of 
items. ; 

4. The items of information, particularly test scores and 
other technical data, should be recorded in an interpreted form 
so that all who use the record can understand. Confidential 
data are not to be included in the general record, but raw scores 
and technical data desirable for research may be included with 
the interpreted form if desired. 

5. The record should be attractive in appearance and made 
of a strong paper of such quality as to take ink well. Enough 
room should be allowed so that written data will not be crowded. 
Colored paper for certain forms or colored tabs for certain 
records attract the eye and make discriminating use easier. 

6. The date recorded and the name of the person recording 
the data should be a part of each record or form. 

7. Have students fill out initially as much of the record form 
as possible, thus saving clerical time. Have the students write 
as little as possible, using checks and underlines instead, and 
have them print whatever they do fill in. Some supervision of 
students while filling out the forms will reduce the errors and 
omissions. 

8. As many record forms as possible should be initially 
planned to be reproducible. 

9. The name of the institution, date, and number printed 
should be in small letters on every printed or mimeographed 
form for easy identification and reordering. Sometimes the 
date that a record is printed is significant in interpreting data 

from the record. 
; 10. Any record form that is to be used by a variety of people 
should have a manual of instructions and interpretation, if only 
a page in length. This manual should not only describe how the 
entries should be made but should also provide instructions for 
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interpretation. Cautions should be given against drawing con- 
clusions from one item, against stereotypes, against assuming 
developmental significance from data about present status only. 
Records are a means to an end—that of assisting in but not 
determining the judgment of the user. They have no sacred 
significance in themselves. ` 


Concluding Statement 


Admissions and records serve both the institution and the 
student. To achieve this dual objective the admissions function 
must be woven into the pattern of personnel services for stu- 
dents, and records must be comprehensive and available. Both 
of these functions are likely to be considered as phases of in- 
stitutional administration. They are, but careful admissions 
and comprehensive records are also vital to the well-being of 
individual student progress. - 

An admissions program should be based upon carefully 
selected and tested criteria of admissions administered with con- 
sideration for individual human values. Unless the criteria are 
validated, students and prospective students will be cheated. 
Unless the criteria are flexible enough to allow consideration 
of individual patterns of characteristics, many mistakes will be 
made in both admitting and rejecting students. The admissions 
officer must know far more than high school grades and test 
scores. He must be conversant with social and economic trends, 
studies of discrimination, research literature on prediction, the, 
attitudes of many groups toward education. He must conduct 
a research program of his own on a long-term planning scale— 
be a scholar, public relations man, and counselor. It is he who 
should see that whatever is done in establishing admissions 
policies and requirements be done cooperatively with the sec- 
ondary schools. 

Personnel records are poor because of staff tendencies toward 
laziness and selfishness. Without: thought and time, record 
forms will remain out of date and the records entries will be 
incomplete. Without an attitude of group endeavor and of final 
responsibility to the welfare of the student personnel, records 
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will remain scattered, uncoordinated, and jealously guarded. 
“Institutional integrity is at stake in the matter of good records, 
but also at stake are staff efficiency and student morale. Because 
records have grown up in each separate office it will take an 
institutional effort and intelligent good will upon the part of 
many to improve the situation. As records now exist in many 
institutions they are neither comprehensive, efficient, nor suffi- 
ciently confidential. A system of full or partial duplication and 
a cross-reference plan will go a long way toward meeting what 
is one of the most easily observed but lamentably poor features 


of higher education administration. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Administrative Policies Regarding Student Discipline 


Discipline as Punishment 
Positive Approaches to Student Behavior 
Principles of Discipline 
Two Major Procedures 

Group Experiences 

Discipline Counseling 
How Behavior Is Changed 
Administration of Discipline 

Students in Discipline Administration 
Concluding Statement 


This phase of the operation of a college or university is 
perhaps most easily of all seen to belong traditionally under 
“university administration” (see opening pages of preceding 
chapter for an analysis of the relation between university ad- 

| ministration and student personnel services). “Discipline” may 
theoretically imply a learning experience that is of value to the 
individual, but its use in collegiate institutions is most apt to 
connote restriction or punishment of the individual in order to 
protect the group or preserve the integrity of the institution.* 
Tt also has another meaning in both college and public school 
work where it may signify orderliness—‘“he maintains good dis- 
cipline in his classes.” Sometimes it is used as a verb to indicate 
the-kind of corrective measure used—“I don’t know how to dis- 
cipline this student.” 

Another primary meaning is fundamentally different from 
all of these. In this meaning the emphasis is upon what the in- 


1 Four major theories of discipline, of which the punitive is one, are re- 


* viewed by W. H. Cowley, “Freedom and Discipline,” Educational Record, 


25: 5-22 (January, 1944). 
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dividual does to or for himself, not what others do to him. This 
is discipline as self-control—“he has a well-disciplined mind,” 
or “he lives a disciplined life,” or “he has learned to discipline 
(order, control) himself.” With these variations in meaning it 
is easy to see how people frequently disagree in discussing dis- 
cipline—sometimes they are not even talking about the same 
concept. It would be like A comparing two apples in a conver- 
sation with B, when B thinks they are talking about potatoes! 
More than this, one’s self-concept—feelings of guilt or loss of 
self-respect—are frequently associated with concepts of disci- 
pline so that rational consideration becomes difficult. 

Of the various theories and misinterpretations of discipline 
the most erroneous is that which considers “discipline as pun- 
ishment” as the all-inclusive concept, or as the method to be used 
most frequently. Because of this common acceptance of a re- 
stricted meaning, it is difficult to substitute a more comprehen- 
sive and basic interpretation. Of the various concepts that 
might be discussed further, only this leading contender for 
public approval will be examined carefully before developing. 
the point of view of this chapter. á 

Tt should be clear that restrictive or punitive action for group 
or institution protection may be at times justifiable. The critical 
question is “Can the individual be helped and the institution, 
protected at the same time?” or “Which is the point of first © 
emphasis, the individual or the institution?” Such questions 
cannot be answered easily. An easy solution would be to sug- 
gest that “situations vary” and that “each behavior problem 
has to be treated differently.” True enough, or at least partly 
true, but attitudes toward discipline and the principles of dis- 
cipline treatment do not vary so widely as might be implied from 
this superficially simple statement. There is a solid core of 
Principle that an institution can and does follow. 


Discipline as Punishment 


It must be recalled that school discipline has for centuries 
been taken for granted as punishment of the individual and the 
protection of the institution. In colleges and universities, pun- 


: 
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ishment has been almost the only recourse when official action 
was taken. In Europe, up through the last century, the common 
: means of discipline were reprimands, fines of varying amounts 
(two shillings for wearing arms and ten shillings for using 
them, forty shillings for wandering about at night!),? flog- 
ging, incarceration in a uniyersity “prison,” and dismissal or 
expulsion. In the light of medieval concepts of God, it was not 
- in the least peculiar to precede and follow floggings with prayers 
so that the individual might profit from the punishment. This, 
however, was about the limit of the educator’s concern for the 
welfare of the individual. Halls interesting account of dis- 
ciplinary actions in American colleges® includes the following 
punishments. Some of these do not sound too ancient! 


1. Fines, varying in amount from two pence for absence 
ad from prayers and four pence for absence from a profes- 
sor’s lectures tovfive shillings for picking locks and ten 
shillings for staying out of town for a week. 
2. Imposition of literary tasks—memorizing, copying, trans- 
a lation. Mi 
3. Letter to the parents. _ v 
4. Public admonition ; d reproof. 
5. Restriction to his room 
ragt 6.. Public confession of misbehavior. 


$ CA . . . . . . 
*© 7e Rustication in the country and examination in studies upon 


~ return. 
8. Corporal punishment—this existed from the time of Har- 
vard’s first president. 
9. Expulsion in the presence of the full assembly of faculty 
and students. 


The writer some years ago came across the following sum- 
. mary of a diary of an English schoolmaster (origin unknown). 


2 These were part of an elaborate system of fines in effect at the University 
of Paris in the fifteenth century. See Robert S. Rait, Life in the Medieval 
University, The University Press, Cambridge, 1912, p. 96. 

3 B, H. Hall, A Collection of College Words and Customs (2nd ed.), John 
Bartlett, Cambridge, Mass., 1856 (quoted by E. G. Williamson and J. D. 
Foley, Counseling and Discipline, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc, New York 
City, 1950, pp. 176-78). 
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He had kept with pride this record of the discipline administered 
in fifty-one years of schoolmastering : 


910,527 blows with a cane y 
124,010 blows with a rod 
10,295 blows on the mouth 
7,095 blows on the ear 
1,115,800 snaps in the head i 
A scolding vocabulary of 3,000 terms, one third of which were 
his own invention !* å 


+ 

The punitive approach to discipline in colleges doubtless has 
its roots in the difficulty that medieval universities and early 
American universities had in controlling their students. If the 
institution didn’t punish severely there was fear that the stu- 
dents would “get out of hand.” The institution, right or wrong 
—and of coursé, it was seldom wrong in the eyes of those who). i 
were striving to maintain it—must be upheld. Actually punitive 
discipline is the lazy way of meeting problem situations by 
merely restricting or eliminating students.* There is no neces- 
sity for determining causes of behavior, or for choosing from 
an almost unlimited field of alternatives an action suitable, to 
: the particular situation and the pateiler student. The regula- 
tion is more important than the individual, therefore the indi-. 
vidual who violated it must go. “He knew abont the regulation; _ K 
didn’t he?” carries the assumptions that all behavior is rational’ 
and that one wills to “misbehave,” to violate regulations. 
Neither assumption is always true, nay, is seldom true. 

The punishment concept of discipline is based upon the prem- 
ise that fear of punishment will prevent individuals from mis- 
behaving, from violating regulations. Tt would be simple if this 
were true, but capital punishment, the severest of all, has not 
materially reduced crime in those states having such laws. Thus 
discipline as punishment is based upon false assumptions about 
the nature of human behavior and about the effects of punish- 
ment upon human behaviér.® It has been held that it is “neces- 


4 Williamson and Foley, op. cit., p- 17. ‘ 

5 See Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1940, p. 273 for a statement regarding the effect of fear of punishment 
upon behavior, 
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sary to set an example” for other students by punishing the one 
apprehended in educational: delin uency. There is no proof, 
and much doubt, that this'is held.in-mind by the later student 
who is on the verge of violating a similar regulation. The emo- 
tion of the moment rather than logical consideration of the 


“consequences is apt to prevail. Certainly this is a common 


+ 


“human tendency. There is a subtle psychological tendency for 


those least able to accept the fact that they themselves are at 
times sinners to cry out most loudly for someone else “to be 
made an example.” 


Positive Approaches to Student Behavior 


There are two basic concepts of behavior that must be 
accepted before a constructive approach to discipline can be 
adopted. The first of these is that behavior is influenced by the 
past and immediate social environment of the individual, that 
an individual’s behavior must be understood as an outgrowth 
of these past and present experiences. A given act of behavior 
doesn’t just “happen,” it was caused. To understand the be- 
havior one must apprehend the cause. Basic to such understand- 
ing is professional knowledge of the common patterns of be- 
havior, of the motives that animate behavior at different age 
levels, of the most probable outcomes at different age levels 
of frustration of a drive or desire. This knowledge of the 
diagnosis of behavior is an essential part of the structure of 
professional training in the personnel field. 

A second basic concept is that the same behavior outcome 
may have different causes in different people. A corollary is that 
the same stimulus-situation may result in different behavior in 
different people because of different backgrounds and present 
dynamics. This calls for a kind of attention to students who 
“misbehave” that cannot be formalized. No schedule of treat- 
ments can be applied to discipline situations without a careful 
study of that situation, of the laws of behavior inherent within 
that one unique complex of student-regulation conflict. 

It is also necessary to understand that what is considered a 
violation of acceptable behavior, a discipline situation, is an 
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outgrowth of the mores of a particular campus at a particular 
time. It is perhaps trit to comment that “unacceptable” be- 
havior on one campus is “acceptable” on another, that ‘“un- % 
acceptable” behavior on one campus ‘during one generation is 
“acceptable” on that same ‘campus during another generation. 
Student drinking, women smoking, couples without chaperones, . 
absenting oneself from lectures, are examples of behavior that $y 
vary in their acceptability from century to century and campus 
to campus. What is considered “discipline” grows out of the 
mores of that campus at that time. “Standards” are not God- 
given but man-made. - 


ê Principles of Discipline 


If these three assumptions are accepted—behavior out of 
environment, behavior to be individually understood, and ac- 
ceptable behavior a product of a given situation—then two 
principles of modern discipline can be accepted also. These are: 


Principle I—The most constructive and efficient approach. ` 
to discipline is to examine and attack the causes of misbehavior. 
The causes may be general for a group or an entire campus, or 
specific for an individual, but the principle is clear. Identifying 
and treating a cause for an individual is saving him from . 
further difficulty just as removing a cause of general social 
difficulty may insure a campus from delinquency. It is better 
“to straighten the curve at the top of the cliff than to build a 
hospital at the bottom of the cliff.” Prevention is to be given 
more attention than cure. 


Principle II.—When discipline situations arise, emphasis 
should be placed upon what the student may learn from the 
experience as well as upon institutional well-being. The learn- 
ing values of the experience for the student are the first concern 
of those responsible for handling discipline situations. 

It is obvious that if prevention and learning are to be em- 
phasized, no traditional disciplinary measures will suffice. A 
system of penalties to be administered impersonally, or a com- 
mittee meeting to determine how much the institution’s integ- 
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rity has been violated and therefore how stiff should be the 
penalty, will not suffice to meet either the prevention or the 
“earning emphasis. Some “counseling” has always accompanied 
disciplinary treatment, but too frequently this has emphasized ¿` 
_ the gaining of information from the student. If possible’a con- — 
| fession is squeezed out so that the dean or committee-can then 
” judge—often independently of the student—what should be 
done with or to him. The attempt to obtain a confession has 
sometimes been entered into with the same zeal with which a 
district attorney attempts to obtain a confession from a sus- 
pected criminal. The confession makes it easier for the college 
or the court to act, often the chief consideration in securing it. 
If discipline is to focus on the welfare of the student, it does 
not follow that the institution must suffer. This is a knotty 
point in any discipline situation—how can maximum benefit 
accrue to the individual without the situation contaminating or 
infecting the student body—and without long-term loss to the 
reputation of the institution?” $ 
L Sheviakov and Redl in their classic discussion of discipline ” 
“raise this question of the welfare of the group versus the welfare 
of the individual as the first of three major problems in school- 
room discipline. They formulate the law of marginal antisepsis, 
which provides that any disciplinary action taken which helps 
the individual should at least be harmless to the group. One 
goes as far as possible—as close to the margin as possible— 
in considering the welfare of the individual but at the same 
time protects—antiseptisizes—the group. Or if one acts in the 
interests of the group, the action should be at least harmless to 
the individual. Attention to this law, which can only occa- 


6 There is always a “short-term” loss if anything less than expulsion takes 
place for serious or quasi-serious violations. Some segment of the institution’s 
constituency, or of the local reading public, will criticize any “softness” of 
policy. It is this element of society, or perhaps an element in each of us, that 
clucks the tongue in sorrow over a crime but hopes the criminal, unknown to 
them as a person, “gets the limit.” So no discipline policy will save the insti- 
tution’s reputation all of the time with all of the people. _ 

7 George Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and 
Youth, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, Washington, 1944, p. 25—see p. 155 this volume. 
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sionally be perfectly observed, of course, would go far in estab- 
lishing a sound discipline policy. In any event a constant bal- 
ance must be maintained between the integrity of the individual) 
and the integrity of the group. Good discipline is no easy task. 


Two Major Procedures h 
Two major attacks can be made upon the problem of dis- ~ 

cipline. These incorporate the two principles of prevention and 

learning and, if supported, can meet the discipline problem of 

any campus. This is a sweeping statement, to be sure, but these 

two positive approaches to disci line are sweeping also. They 

are: the utilization of group experiences, and discipline coun- 

seling. ' 


Group Experiences.—The utilization of groups for student 
development through an understanding of the social and psycho- 
logical needs of students has been rather fully expounded in ~ 
Chapter 8. In a very simple fashion the presence of student’ 
recreation, satisfying group experiences, and the development 
of student centers or unions will reduce the amount of unde- 
sirable student behavior. Certainly as much of the riotous and 
rebellious behavior among college students a hundred years or 
more ago was because of the sterile nature of campus social life 
as it was the result of antagonism between faculty and students. _ 
If the college provides facilities and encouragement for the de- 
velopment of a program of student-managed activities, many of 
the normal social and recreational drives of students will be 
constructively channeled. Without such insight and leadership, 
the college administration must assume a portion of the blame 
when students “misbehave.” This does not imply that an in- 
dividual is not responsible, for his own actions but is intended 
to emphasize that appropriate outlets for youthful energy make, 
it easier for students to engage in approved patterns and to 
avoid disapproved behavior. f 

Unfortunately it is all too common for the college which has 
the highest standards of behavior (which is apt to mean that 
more kinds of behavior are disapproved and there is more regu- 
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lation of student life) to have also the most meager program 
of social activities. It is almost as if the college said to the 

` student, “We expect only the most superior social behavior from 
you but you will have to depend upon yourself or the town to 
supply a high level of recreational activity.” Students ‘will seek 
group life and recreation and they will seek it on the campus 
or off. 

In a more specific fashion, groups can be used to provide 
for the social and ego needs of given individuals. Much has 
been written of “group dynamics,” the recognition of the dy- 
namic quality of the interpersonal relations among the members 
of a'group—Lewin’s “group yalences.” When this quality of 
groups is understood, then it is possible both to prevent mal- 
behavior and to provide therapy through groups (again see 
Chapter 8). Such a concept of specific rather than general pre- 
vention of discipline problems through groups—specific for an 
individual rather than general for a campus—is largely unex- 
plored. ; 

One example of specific assistance to students through groups 
is a project of the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the University of 
Minnesota Student Health Service. In 1941 the Clinic began 
the establishment of “therapy groups” to which students could 
be referred by a member of the Clinic staff. This always took 
place after a psychiatrist in the Clinic had seen the student for 
one or more times and was assured that the group could help 
the individual toward self-understanding and changed behavior 
more than could the individual therapist. As each student 
slowly develops a feeling of acceptance by the group, he be- 
comes more and more able to discuss some of his deeper fears 
and uncertainties. 

Students are at times very frank with each other, saying 
more, and without incurring resentment, than could the adult 
therapist. They see their own difficulties and irrationalities 
mirrored in the words and behavior of others, and self-under- 


8 A manuscript describing this program, prepared by Robert G. Hinckley 
and Lydia Herrman, is as yet unpublished. It describes in nontechnical 
language the group therapy procedures used and the results obtained. This 
small volume will prove a valuable addition to student personnel literature. 
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standing develops, not painlessly, but without too much pressure 
from the group and none from the therapist. The therapist, 
always present, does not try to “inform” the group or “cure” a 
student. He is there to gently keep the group reactions in pro- 
ductive channels and to keep the pressure from others from 
piling up on a given student. Since he knows the background 
and defense patterns of each member of the group, he has the 
job of trying to make the group a healthy environment for each 
member of it. He is at times the focus of the animosity and 
resentment of some student in the group, first one and then 
another, but his task is to remain emotionally impersonal and 
stable, which he can do because; he knows he is merely a con- 
venient target for the student’s self-frustration and feelings of 
guilt. j 

The student stays in the group, which meets weekly for a 
period varying from one academic quarter to three or more, 
only as long as he desires to stay, for the reactions of the mem- 
bers of the group to each other at times get pretty rugged. But 
emotions do get untangled and learning about one’s self takes 
place. Few students travel as far as they would like along the 
road toward self- and societal adjustment, but most of them 
secure tangible benefits from the group experience. There were 
fifteen such groups of from seven to ten students each at differ- 
ent times during the school year 1949-50. Each year more ~ 
groups are established in response to student need and the belief 
of the Clinic staff that the professional time spent is well jus- 
tified. 

“Prevention of asocial behavior through group experiences” 
is a concept which has many ramifications and possibilities that 
are only vaguely sensed as yet. Nor has there yet been con- 
vincing research on the value of activities in this area, i.e., sat- 
isfactory evaluation is lacking. But one is sure that just as the 
roots of a person’s delinquency may be in some aspect of group 
life,’ so may the group provide the key to social growth and 
emotional stability. 


° Fritz Redl, “Discipline and Group Psychology,” National Association of 


Deans of Women Journal, 11:3-15 (October, 1947). 
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Discipline Counseling.—The second major procedure is not 
too well expressed by the term discipline counseling. What is 
meant is the skillful counseling with students against whom 
discipline charges have been made. The purpose of this coun- 
seling is to: (1) provide a permissive situation in which stu- 
dents may talk of themselves without fear of reprisal or viola- 
tion of confidence and in which they may grow in self-insight ; 
(2) find and study all of the current and background facts of 
the case; and (3) help the counselor decide whether the student 
may learn from the experience and remedy his behavior with- 
out referral to a discipline committee for administrative con- 
sideration. The referral to a committee, whose major interest 
should be concentrated upon policy rather than individual situa- 
tions, may be for the determination of policy in a situation not 
covered by existing policy. It may, on the other hand, be con- 
sidered by the counselor to be a beneficial experience for the 
student to appear before a group. A student may learn much, 
even if no “punishment” is decided upon, from the reaction of 
a group of representative and respected members of the campus 
that he will not accept from another individual—the counselor, 
a dean, or a friend. In the third place, but much less commonly, 
the situation may require restriction or punishment by commit- 
tee action in order to preserve the present or a future group 
situation from deterioration. But it is important that any such 
referral should follow careful diagnosis and counseling by the 
counselor and improved self-understanding by the delinquent 
he 

It might be desirable to examine the incidence of disciplinary 
cases under such large sociological rubrics as (1) cases involv- 
ing on-campus incidents, either academic (such as cheating) 
or noninstructional (such as social conduct or financial), and 
(2) cases involving off-campus social and financial irregulari- 
ties.1° Or more specific classifications of cheating and other aca- 
demic violations, theft and financial irregularities, sex miscon- 
duct, disorderly conduct, violation of dormitory regulations, 

10 See H. W, Bailey, “Disciplinary Procedures,” T Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research (rev. ed.), W. S. Monroe (ed.), The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1950, pp. 1330-32. 
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and others could be analyzed. Types of disciplinary action suit- 
able to various kinds of misbehavior might also be examined. 
It seems most profitable, however, to avoid such surface and 
legalistic discussions and to bear down upon the basic problem 
of the psychological factors determining causes of misbehavior 
and the consequent relearning possibilities. The two most fun- 
damental psychological discussions of college discipline are those 
by Williamson and Foley*+ and by Hawkes and Hawkes,” par- 
ticularly the chapter in the former on SBounscling as Rehabilita- 
tion.” A paraphrase of some points made in this chapter pro- 
vides the substance of the next paragraphs. : 

An appropriate understanding of disciplinary counseling is 
built upon certain assumptions. The subjects for such counsel- 
ing are dynamic personalities in the process of development. A 
student is not an intellect controlled by a will nor is he a mature 
and established adult. Primarily he is a learner. The troubles 
he gets into are to a considerable degree the outgrowth of the 
standards of his institution—the behavior that calls for discipli- 
nary action is defined by the institution. On the other hand, 
a college man or woman is normally likely to commit mistakes 
and get into difficulties because he is of a certain age and 
culture. He would commit some of these normal “crimes,” 
whether in college or nott? Behavior calling for discipline is 
not, therefore, completely atypical nor to be unexpected. li 

The purpose of disciplinary counseling is to enable the stu- 
dent to gain insight into the consequences of his disapproved à 

11 The counseling approach to discipline has been competently analyzed by 
E. G. Williamson and J. D. Foley in Counseling and Discipline, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1950, in such chapters as “Disciplinary Problems 
of College Students,” “Methods of Social and Psychological Investigation,” 
“Disciplinary Action,” and “Counseling as Rehabilitation.” It seems pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to discuss this topic in a page or two when these two 
authorities legitimately use 225 pages to do so. | ie 

12 Herbert E. Hawkes and Anna L. R. Hawkes, Through a Dean’s Open 
Door, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 

18 Williamson and Foley, op. cit, pp. 198-99, quote the study by A. L. 
Porterfield, Youth in Trouble, the Leo Potishman Foundation, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 1946. In Chapter 2 of his study, Porterfield reports that of a sizable 
group of nondelinquent college men and women each had at one time or an- 
other committed at least one of the fifty-five kinds of offenses with which de- 
linquents have been charged. College students are neither unique nor superior. 
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behavior, to understand better the causal significance of his 
personal background and drives in relation to this behavior, and 
to develop a pattern of behavior which will be personally satisfy- 
ing and, at the same time, more socially acceptable. To the 
extent that disciplinary counseling achieves this purpose, it is a 
rehabilitation process. 

Certain conditions limit the possibilities of achieving such 
a goal. (1) If the disciplinary problem has its orgin in a rela- 
tively serious emotional condition, punishment and restriction 
may harm rather than help; but also simple counseling will-not 
suffice. The only solution lies in skillful psychiatric and psycho- 
logical treatment. (2) If the source of the difficulty appears to 
lie in a fixed unhealthy social environment rather than in un- 
social attitudes and personal adjustment, the basic remedy may 
be that of environmental manipulation rather than counseling. 
(3) Counseling on disciplinary problems toward the end of 
student insight and learning can be effective to a limited degree 
only, unless the counseling situation is permissive in nature. 
The student should feel that he is in a nonjudgmental situation 
for maximum growth, but the conditions of disciplinary coun- 
seling often sharply limit this possibility. (4) An opposed con- 
dition to Point 3 may prevail where the student’s awareness that 
he is in serious trouble may provide a very desirable state of 
readiness for counseling or psychiatric assistance. 


How Behavior Is Changed 


Some prevailing concepts of disciplinary treatment need crit- 
ical scrutiny. The point has already been made that conven- 
tional punishment leading to restriction of activity is less effec- 
tive than claimed, while channeled activity brings better social 
results. Another claim to be challenged is the relationship of 
the conventionally expected feelings of remorse and repentance 
to depth of insight and to psychological readiness for rehabili- 
tation. Is a confession of guilt to be desired, i.e., is such con- 
fession a favorable indication in the direction of psychological 
change? By the same token, the effectiveness of punishment 
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or restriction needs objective proof. If the purpose of such 
disciplinary action is to prevent recurrence, then study should 
be given to the problem of whether punishment is or is not an 
effective deterrent. There is apparently no proof that punish- 
ment actually extinguishes an undesirable behavior pattern; it 
only suppresses it or reduces the tendency to behave in that 
manner.’ Mowrer and Kluckhohn, in their rather striking’ 
theory of learning,” hold that punishment is of no significance 
in inhibiting undesirable behavior, but that reward is the key 
concept. When punishment is involved, what really happens to 
change undesirable behavior is the introduction of a second 
motive. This new motive demands an adjustment which is in- 
compatible with the adjustment brought about by the old (un- 
desirable) behavior. Conflict is thus introduced wherein the 
reward of the new behavior is pitted against the reward of the 
old behavior. When the desired new behavior results, it is 
because the reward for the escape from the conflict introduced _ 
by the new motive is more attractive than the reward for the 
escape from the conflict of the old. But the old behavior is still 
not extinguished, merely superseded. The positive outcomes 
of punishment as a basis of learning are thus held in grave 
doubt, whereas reward is said to be the essential factor in both 
learning a new habit and in maintaining it. 

Not too much can be suggested on procedures designed to 
change behavior, whether this means eliminating the old pat- 
tern or merely substituting for it. The familiar process of 
conditioning has certainly been proved effective for simple types 
of behavior. The disciplinary counselor can experiment a bit 


14 Nor is there adequate evidence that a substitute pattern of behavior 
really gets rid of the undesirable pattern. See in Williamson and Foley, op. 
cit., pp. 218-21 as the discussion of the canalization theory of Murphy and the 
substitute behavior theory of Lewin. 

150, H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, “Dynamic Theory and Person- 
ality,” in J. McV, Hunt (ed.), Personality and the Behavior Disorders, The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 1944, pp. 78-85. A i 
5 See also Shaw’s statement on the role of reward in a reorientation of the 
individual to the truly punishing consequences of his maladaptive behavior— 
Franklin J. Shaw, “The Role of Reward in Psychotherapy,” The American 
Psychologist, 4:177-79 (June, 1949). $ 
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on the usefulness of conditioning in developing approved pat- 
terns of a far more complex sort. Luria has proposed ** that 
man cannot act directly upon himself in changing his behavior, 
that he creates some external or internal auxiliary which acts 
upon him to bring about the desired behavior. While this the- 
ory, supported by considerable research, is somewhat involved, 
the principle is plain that behavior is changed by indirect means. 
Direct attempts to control maladaptive behavior may well result 
in failure. Shoben * has developed a concept of behavior change 
that makes use of Mowrer’s learning theory. Psychotherapy 
in effecting change makes use of three related processes : (1) the 
development of insight through the verbalized reinstatement of 
the stimuli causing the anxiety, (2) attachment of the anxiety 
stimuli to the comfort reaction of the therapeutic relation (coun- 
terconditioning of the anxiety stimuli), (3) reeducation through 
the formulation of rational goals that can be achieved. 

Perhaps one of the most easily understood procedures for 
changing behavior is that of placing an individual in a group 
which has the desired new values and in which he feels accepted. 
It is not enough to “improve his associations”—nothing will 
happen automatically because he is placed in a new group or 
with new companions; he must feel “at home” with the new 
group, accepted by them. Lewin? believes that this feeling of 
acceptance takes place much more readily if the group is one in 
which the individual can feel freedom in expressing disapproved 
sentiments, or consists of people with whom he has a feeling of 
companionship because of common experiences. He must first 
become a definite part of the group and have a role in it before 
he will identify with the new. values of the group. It is at this 


? point that counseling and group values merge. The maximum 


learning or remedial values of the group experience are built 
upon counseling which has provided some diagnosis for the 


16 A, R. Luria, The Nature of Human Conflicts, Liyeright Publishing Co., 
New York, 1932, cited by E. G. Williamson and J. D. Foley, op. cit., PP- 
222-23. P X x 

17 Edward J. Shoben, “Psychotherapy as a Problem in Learning Theory,” 
Psychological Bulletin, 46 :366-92 (September, 1949). 

_ 18 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1948, p. 67., y 
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counselor and at least the first stages of self-insight for the 
student. 

What was said earlier about the possibility that a student’s 
expression of gratitude is not a valid evaluation of the out- 
comes of counseling must be re-emphasized here. In fact, the 
student may feel much relieved after he has finally disclosed 
the situation to a counselor without any change in subsequent 
behavior patterns. The “glow” that sometimes comes to both 
student and counselor after a satisfactory discussion, with the 
counselor pleased because the student has talked and the student 
pleased because the experience thus far has been less punishing 
than he expected, is not to be taken as evidence that there has 
occurred any change in attitude or motivation. Only the surface 
of the situation, the immediate consequences of possible dis- 


covery and blame, have been tapped. Evaluation must take place , 


over a period of time stretching considerably beyond the coun- 


seling contacts and must use as criteria actual change in social ~ 


behavior and attitude. 
a 
x 


The Administration of Discipline 


If discipline situations are first learning situations for the 
offender, then the first reference in all cases must be to a coun- 
selor, This person, attached to the office of the dean of men 
or women or dean of students, uses all the resources of the 
personnel program to understand the background and meaning 
of the misbehavior, to help the student gain insight, and to 
rehabilitate him. Failing in this, or because the nature of the 
situation requires the impact of the committee reaction on the 
student, some definition of policy, or some group protective 
action, the counselor refers the situation to an institutional com- 
mittee on discipline. This committee hears the analysis of the 
problem and the counselor’s recommendation. It then, defines 
policy or considers what action is to be taken in this student’s 
case. If action of some kind must be taken, it should follow, 
in so far as possible, the law of marginal antisepsis (p. 456). In 
order to protect his rapport with the student, the counselor has 
no vote on this committee. He may be charged with carrying, 
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the action of the committee back to the student and helping 
him adjust to whatever restriction or demands the committee 
has imposed. 

This is a simple and psychologically defensible plan—but 
there will be objections. Miner ’ states that some members 
of any staff, sometimes those who are by custom the discipli- 
narians of the institution, will insist that the institution is not 
a corrective but an educational institution. It should be con- 
sidered a privilege to attend, and the institution is not interested 
in those who fail to conform. In colleges located in small towns 
particularly, the institution is hard pressed to protect the repu- 
tation of the student body with the townspeople and at the same 
time maintain its obligation to the immaturity and development 
of an individual student. When a student gets drunk in town 
there is more than the student to deal with. Miner believes that 
both staff and student body need careful re-education before 
they will accept a concept of therapeutic discipline. 

Foley states 2° that some who object to disciplinary counsel- 
ing believe that an administrator (a dean presumably) should 
first take the appropriate disciplinary action and then turn the 
student over to a counselor for rehabilitation. This is inde- 
fensible because such forced referrals are ineffective. The stu- 
dent is in no state of readiness for change. This is because the 
nature of the therapeutic process demands a counseling and re- 
education emphasis from the first interview. Re-education is 
the total process of which the “settlement,” or whatever it takes 
to satisfy the complainant or end the persistent delinquency, 
is merely a phase. It is not the conclusion. Early and continu- 
ous counseling contacts are necessary because the early phases 
of the rehabilitation process produce conflict. The student will 
eventually face realistically the consequences of his action, but 
only after struggle. Once the student’s defenses are down, he 
has nothing to hide from his counselor and is in a ripe stage for 


19 Robert J. Miner, “The Therapeutic Handling of Discipline,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 8:550-61 (Autumn, 1948, Part II). 
20 John D. Foley, “Discipline: A Student Counseling Approach,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 7:569-82 (Autumn, 1947, Part II). 
See pp. 577-79. 5 
` he 
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the constructive part of the process. It is important that the 
counselor is the person before whom the bars are'taken down. 
If this same counselor can continue the educational process with 
the student, the latter will be relaxed and in a favorable condi- 
tion for learning. 

Disciplinary action before student insight is gained is cer- 
tainly a case of placing the institution or the regulation before 
the student. If the student gains insight, punishment or “ac- 
tion” may be unnecessary because with insight he is in the most 
likely condition to change behavior. Punishment at this stage 
may negate rehabilitation, not further it. 

The writer has proposed on many college and university cam- 
puses during recent years a reconstitution of the disciplinary 
process in which counseling would be paramount and adminis- 
trative action secondary. The two objections most frequently 
encountered were that the institution did not have the skilled 
counselor or even an off-campus psychiatric referral, and that 
the dean, who performed to the best of his ability the counseling 
function of college delinquents, wanted to be able to decide the 
outcome or to vote in the discipline committee. The first ob- 
jection is one of availability of qualified counselors and of 
budget. The second is one of viewpoint. 

In speaking to representatives of church-related colleges the 
writer proposed ** three principles to be observed in the organi- 
zation of discipline facilities. The first of these follows: “The 
counselor in any circumstances should not have disciplinary 
authority over the individual whom he is attempting to help 
or he will risk losing his rapport and his effectiveness in the 
counseling relationship.” This is refuted by some deans who 
are sure they have maintained rapport with individuals even 
after acting as policeman, judge, and jury. There is no doubt 
that this may occasionally happen; some deans are better able 
than others to communicate their objective and thoughtful con- 
cern for the student. There is a tendency, however, to remember 
only the situations where the student seemed grateful—the 
many times he was uncommunicative or resentful are easily for- 
ees $ 

21C, Gilbert Wrenn, “Student Discipline in a College,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 9 :625-33 (Autumn, 1949, Part II). 
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gotten. Furthermore, the statement of appreciation and of good 
sportsmanship by a student is a poor clue to deeper feelings of 
resentment and of withdrawal from a judgmental relationship. 
Some students are better trained than others in conventional 
courtesy habits. The relationship of the student to the counselor 
is a delicate one, and an administrative officer who must at times 
do the unpopular thing can seldom maintain it intact. This does 
not harm his reputation as an administrator but they are going 
to think of him as an administrator concerned with the institu- 
tion, and not as a confidant or advocate. 

The second principle is that no discipline case should come 
before a committee until it has first been screened by the coun- 
selor. Perhaps 90 per cent of the cases will not have to reach 
the committee level; at the University of Minnesota only 5 per 
cent come to the committee”? The third principle states that 
discipline must be handled with reference to the welfare of the 
student body as well as of the individual. This makes discipline 
both an administrative and a counseling problem. The adminis- 
trative phase is best handled by the committee on discipline. 

This committee on discipline, mentioned several times thus 
far, is primarily a policy committee. The prevailing tendency 
should be for all individaul discipline situations—whether in- 
volving one individual or several—to be handled by a profes- 
sional counselor whose training and qualifications make him or 
her a far more fit diagnostician and rehabilitator than any group 
of faculty can be. The committee, composed of faculty and 
students if its function is policy (see next paragraph), should 
act administratively only in an emergency or with unusual situ- 
ations. Its function is to establish and redefine policy and regu- 
lations in such a manner that the counselor can work at optimum 
efficiency with individual students. In later paragraphs both 
policy and administrative discipline committees will be men- 
tioned. This is not to be taken literally as meaning that there 
should ‘be two separate committees, a Policy Discipline Com- 
mittee and an Administrative Discipline Committee on the same 

‘campus. There should be one committee which performs the 


22 Williamson and Foley, op. cit., p. 75. 
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two functions; it is identified as “Policy” or “Administrative” 
according to the matter under consideration, i.e, the establish- 
ment of a policy for the guidance of the counselor, or the ad- 
ministration of a specific discipline case that has been referred 
to it by the counselor. It is believed that such a committee 
should be a policy committee primarily with its administrative 
activities held to a minimum. On some campuses, the adminis- 
trative functions will be more frequently practiced because a 
counselor is not available or is not established in relation to 
the committee as suggested in this section. Such a committee is 
an administrative discipline committee primarily, with policy 
functions as well. The performance of either function in any 
one committee is a matter of degree and will vary from campus 
to campus. If a policy committee, then student representation 
becomes of critical importance. 


Students in Discipline ‘Administration—The place of stu- 
dents in determining discipline policy and in administering dis- 
cipline is a significant question. Students certainly should serve 
on any committee that establishes discipline policy or sets regu- 
lations. Unless there is strong student participation in the 
establishing of policy and regulations, the student body may 
well resent the regulations and give little cooperation in observ- 
ing them. College young people in America are not going to be 


told arbitrarily what they shall do—young people in general, . 


and college students in particular, have always had considerable 
spirit. Participation in policy making may not only result in 
fewer regulations that backfire—that cannot be maintained— 
but in a better attitude toward cooperative social living within 
the boundaries of certain social and ethical limits. 

The service of students on’ administrative discipline com- 


mittees is more debatable. Within the writer’s experience, the ~ 


presence of a minority of students on such a committee is in- 


effective. They must be in the majority to even hold their own _ 
against the status and permanent residence of the faculty mem- ` 


bers in such a committee. In one college, the discipline com 
mittee—which attempted to diagnose, counsel, and pass sen- 
tence in one operation—consisted of six administrators and 


“4 
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faculty and the president of the student body. This lone student 
representative told the writer that he felt so outnumbered that 
he automatically felt that he was on the side of the student 
being questioned. He was unhappy about his relationships with 
the rest of the committee because they felt he was prejudiced, 
and he was unhappy about his relationships with his student 
body because he sat in judgment on their behavior. Such a 
gesture toward student participation accomplishes little. 

A committee on discipline, working in conjunction with a 
careful discipline counselor and administering regulations which 


students have had a voice in establishing, could well be com-' 


posed of carefully selected faculty only. There should be few 
ex officio administrators on such a committee, but its active 
members should be selected from the faculty for their intelli- 
gent concern with student life and their general prestige with 
the student body. If it is a policy committee primarily, then 
students should be represented with vote and prestige equal to 
that of the faculty members. 

There is a more consistent and effective plan for utilizing 
students in discipline matters than to appoint them to a dis- 
cipline committee. This is to charge students with handling 
their own behavior standards and the violations thereof within 
boundaries established by a regent’s charter or definitely legis- 
_ lated policy. If students “know where they stand” it is an 

„effective and entirely possible learning experience for them to 
assume responsibility for their own discipline. One precaution 
must be observed. Students are known to be more severe on 
their colleagues than the faculty might be when charged with 
a similar responsibility. Part of this is the result of students 
acting in terms of the immediate situation, since they may lack 
a perspective of time. Faculty may be more tolerant because 
they have seen other situations or people right themselves with- 
out drastic measures being taken. (This is not to say that a 
faculty is always considerate and long range in its-view!) To 
protect against possible overseverity the charter should provide 
for reconsideration by the president whenever the drastic pen- 
alty of expulsion is imposed. He should have the power to miti- 
gate the, sentence, but not increase it, at his discretion. 


‘ 
i 
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“The areas of student life in which selftresponsibility is as- 
sumed most effectively are apparently in self-government in dor- 
mitories and in the work of honor councils. Hand and his 
group of students surveyed 125 institutions and found that one 
fourth of them had honor systems,” violations of which were 
referred to a student group for “trial.” Twenty-three of the 
honor systems were administered by an honor council, 60 per 
cent of which had no faculty as members. In most situations 
the student group makes recommendations of penalty to a des- 
ignated college authority, or it makes, decisions which are sub- 
ject to review if expulsion or suspension is involved. 

In Lynchburg College in 1949 the writer found four student 
groups handling different phases of student discipline. The 
Women’s Student Government and the Men’s Student Govern- 
ment respectively handled violations of women’s and men’s 
dormitory regulations, the Honor Council and the Student Cabi- 
net each had jurisdiction over certain phases of the total campus 
life. The dean of students and associate dean of students acted 
as advisers for these groups and according to student testimony 
“did not dictate.” The dean of the college had veto power over 
their decisions, but “had never used it,” even though he did not 
always agree with the decision. ; 

There were two weaknesses in the Lynchburg situation at 
that time. These were the lack of a counseling screen or a count 
seling resource before some of these cases reached the judiciary 
body, and the fact that the students were administering many 
regulations they had had no voice in establishing. The first lack 
is sometimes serious. With all of the value inherent in student 
discipline bodies, students are neither’mature enough nor suf- 
ficiently versed psychologically to keep from seriously damaging 
emotionally disturbed violators. A student system will work 
well if there is a skillful counseling resource and a system for 
securing a counselor’s analysis and reaction in selected cases.” 


23 Harold C. Hand (ed.), Campus Activities, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1938, pp. 79-82. in 
. 24 The relationship of self-government and student judiciary groups at 
Stanford University is described by its former dean of women, Mary Yost, in 
‘Discipline at Stanford University,” National Association of Deans of 
Women Journal, 9:10-11 (October, 1945). 
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An unpublished study by Joan Poindexter on the relationship. 
of counseling to student judiciary groups provides some valu- 
able observations.” The disciplinary counselor is presumed to 
have considerable responsibility for making the work of the 
residences’ judiciary groups effective. She is not only a resource 
person for the student judiciary group but, together with the 
head counselor in the dormitory, a leader of the student group 
in the direction of more effective group action. She must in- 
form the students of her work and of when cases should be 
referred but should also help the judiciary group to act in such 
a manner as to improve general dormitory morale. This re- 
quires knowledge of group dynamics as well as of psychological 
counseling.” 


Concluding Statement 


The discipline of students traditionally means punishment, 
but this frequently is an unjustified type of action. It accom- 
plishes too little for either institution or student. The discipline 
function must not only protect the institution but make the occa- 
sion a profitable one for the student. If “misbehavior” is rec- 
ognized as an outgrowth of the mores of a particular campus 
at a particular time, and the “misbehavior” of a particular 
student caused by a particular pattern of background and 
current behavior dynamics, then a new concept of discipline is 
born. This is based upon two principles—a discipline program 
should attempt to prevent conditions that cause delinquent be- 


25 Joan Poindexter, “A Manual for the Use of the Disciplinary Counselor 
in Work with Women’s Residences,” 1950. 

26 Miss Poindexter’s paper recommends as valuable reading on group þe- 
havior: Kurt Lewin, “The Dynamics of Group Action,” Educational Leader- 
ship, 1: 195-200 (January, 1944) ; L. P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, “Build- 
ing a Democratic Work Group,” Personnel, 22: 142-52 (November, 1945) ; 
David H. Jenkins, “Research in Group Dynamics,” Social Education, 12: 
347-50, 355, 369 (December, 1948) ; David H. Jenkins and Alvin Zander; 
“Some Skills for Improving Group Dynamics,” National Education Associa- 
tion Journal, 38: 102-3 (Autumn, 1949) ; A. Miel, “A Group Studies Itself to 
Improve Itself,” Teacher's College Record, 49: 31-43 (October, 1947) ; a one- 
credit course for student government leaders is described in C. H. Siemens, 
“Group Dynamics in Action,” Junior College Journal, 19: 308-12 (December, 


1948). 
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havior, and the learning values of the situation for the student 
should be given first consideration. 

Of course the institution and the student group must be pro- 
tected from vicious or chronic misbehavior. The values of 
group experiences and of skillful individual counseling in both 
prevention and cure are great enough, however, to place the 
emphasis upon the individual violator of regulations or mores 
and his growth in the situation. 

Too little is known of how behavior can be constructively 
modified. The form of “treatment” is still too dependent upon 
the best judgment of the dean or committee. If the best of 
present thought is utilized, the following concepts will always 
enter into any conclusion or treatment: (a) a positive emphasis 
on activity is preferred to restriction of activity, (b) reward 
may exert a stronger influence than punishment, (c) participa- 
tion in appropriate groups will contribute to rehabilitation, 
(d) where the emotional structure permits, self-insight into 
reasons for behavior will contribute to more socially acceptable 
behavior. 

The administration of discipline should provide for (a) 
group and environmental resources for rehabilitation, (b) skill- 
ful counseling, (c) a judicial body, either faculty or student, 
(d) student participation in discipline policy and the establish- 
ment of regulations. 1 
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Research 


and Evaluation 


The Nature of Research and Evaluation 
Typical Research and Evaluation in Student Personnel 
Criteria and Method in Evaluation 


Criteria of Evaluation 


Research Methodologies in Evaluation 
The Control of Sampling Factors 
Some Useful Approaches in Evaluation 


Follow-Up Studies 


Student, Faculty, and Specialist Opinion 

Studies, of Improvement in Interpersonal Relations 

Continuity in the Validation of Admission Requirements 

Projects Involving Description Only Me. 
Concluding Statement—Summary of Evatuation Principles 


It is regrettable that this topic always turns up at the end of 
any discussion of personnel work, just as it is ordinarily the , 
last function to be given consideration in a program. The vol- 
ume might well have started with a chapter on research founda- 
tions but tradition was observed. Someday a writer will make 
history by placing his chapter on evaluation first in the book. 

All too frequently the student personnel worker does nothing 
about research and evaluation—he is virtuous if he even talks 
about what he would do if he had the time and money. The | 
broad objectives of a personnel program may well be based upon 
a social philosophy, but research should be employed immedi- 
ately thereafter. The needs to be first met in a given situation 
and the procedures to be employed should always be selected 
upon the basis of systematic data. Why does research so seldom 
begin a program—and why is evaluation so infrequently used 
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to check upon the effectiveness of program or procedure? The 
truth is probably impalpable, but possessing two cutting edges 
that discourage action: (1) Research and evaluation require 
persistent and accurate cerebration; and (2) the results often 
fail to confirm the “best judgment” of the personnel worker. 
Research may be compared to surgery in that it takes consider- 
able skill to perform and the results may be painful. The re- 
sults, of course, may lend considerable assurance to planning 
and be comforting to a high degree, but the skill and knowledge 
demanded in research are discouraging to many. This is not a 
valid reason for neglecting research or evaluation, One cannot 
be a self-respecting professional person and do so. 


The Nature of Research and Evaluation 


It may pe well to define the meaning of “research” and 
“evaluation” at once, since these terms will be used frequently. 
They are not synonymous. Research is broader than evaluation, 
including all attempts in which data are systematically collected 


sin a manner that takes sampling and measurement errors into 


‘account, the data are analyzed, and from such analysis gener- 
alizations are drawn. Perhaps this is too restricted a concept 
of research. For some, research is merely the careful collection 
of data without analysis or synthesis. Sometimes data are 
merely collected without regard to the care with which it is 
done. Granting that the term research is used very loosely, it is 
suggested that any effort by that name be examined by these 
three criteria: (1) The care * with which observations are made 
(data are collected) ; (2) the thoroughness and appropriateness 
with which the collected observations are analyzed; and (3) the 
logic with which the conclusions or inferences are drawn. 
Evaluation is a particularized form of research. The dis- 
tinctive characteristic of evaluation is the establishment of cri- 
teria against which the performance of the function is measured 


1 By “care” is meant giving attention to the three technical aspects of data, 
objectivity, reliability, and validity. See Lee J. Cronbach, Essentials of 
Psychological Testing, Harper & Bros., New York, 1949, pp. 48-74 for an 
application of these criteria to psychological tests. 
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or judged. Almost any of the methods of research may be 
employed, but evaluation must always be against criteria. It . 
follows that the careful establishment of criteria suitable to the 
phenomenon to be evaluated is a critical rerequisite to the 
evaluation itself. For example, the performance of postal car- 


riers on their routes 
of dogs that cluster 


rould not be judged against the number 
ound them as they walk down the street 


(this being a measure of the number of dogs in the neighbor- 
hood or of the fact that the postman has a dog of his own!), but 
against such criteria as punctuality and accuracy in delivering 


mail, One would not evaluate teaching 
number of children the professor has 


performance against the 
in his family, but one 


might use the reaction of students in his classes or the pro- 
portion who took more advanced courses in the same field. To 
a very considerable degree the quality of the evaluation depends 
upon the rationale used in selecting the criteria. Much also de- 
pends upon the research methods employed in collecting the 
data and in measuring them against the criterion or criteria. 


The placement of this chapter under “Areas of General In- © 
for Student Personnel” 


stitutional Administration Significant 


is no accident. Research is an institutional function, much 
broader than the student personnel program. What is done in 
student personnel research and evaluation in a given college or 


university depends heavily upon the 
institutional self-research. A college or 


general attitude toward 
university may be proud 


of its “research budget” and of the separate research projects in 
the various teaching departments but be spending nothing at all 
in studying its own effectiveness. Without a widespread respect 


within the institution at large for the 


consideration of change 


upon the basis of facts, the student personnel program will get 
little financial support for research nor little respect for pro- 
posals for expansion or change that are based upon research 
data. This latter is not strictly true. Even in a college whose 


administration is based upon personal 
posals based upon inferences drawn 


judgment and fiat, pro- 
from systematically col- 


lected data will be more effective than unsupported recommenda- 
tions» Facts are hard to stare down. The writer has been upon 
1 ent the president did not, 


at least one campus where it was appar 


we 
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want facts, for he feared they would corroborate weaknesses 
which he suspected were present but did not want to admit. 
‘Other institutions, the universities of Illinois and Minnesota, 
for example, have committees or bureaus of institutional re- 
Search with substantial budgets. At the University of Minne- 
sota, the University Committee on Institutional Research has 
had an active program for twenty-five years, studying problems 
of its own admissions, curriculum, examinations, teaching 
methods, student population, graduate product, and organiza- 
tional structure. 


Typical Research and Evaluation in 
Student Personnel 


The range of basic research in student personnel is wide 
indeed, It includes the standardization of measurement instru- 
ments, demographic and ecological studies of student popula- 
tions, factors: involved in personality change—much that is 
actually basic educational, sociological, and psychological re- 
search. More specifically, student personnel research includes 
the collection and analysis of data in each personnel service area, 
data that bear upon what has been done, is being done, or should 
be done. Picked at random from pertinent articles in the Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research ? and elsewhere are these sug- 
gested studies: 


1. The best procedures for utilizing student activities in the 
counseling of students. 

2. The value to students of specific activities. 

3. The relation of group morale to social development within 
the individual. ‘ 


2 In the Encyclopedia (rev. ed., 1950), suggestions for research on the fol- 
lowing topics will be found on the pages indicated: Student population, pp. 
1297-98; Personnel records, 1301 ; general counseling procedures, 1318; occu- 
pational placement, 1326; disciplinary procedures, 1332; social development 
and group morale, 1343; student organizations, 1346; religious programs, 
1326; on evaluation studies: orientation of students, 1303-4, and general coun- 
seling procedures, 1316-18; on guidance in the secondary school: pupil records 
and reports, 926-27; orientation and group guidance, 929; and counseling © 
service, 937. À 


‘ 


17, 
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19: 
20. 
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The implications and limitations of nondirective counsel- 
ing in religious guidance. : 


A survey of practice in the use of disciplinary procedures. , 


The effect of punishment or other form of discipline upon 
the individual as opposed to its effect on the student body. 
Analysis of various criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of placement. 

Comparison of graduates placed by the placement bureau 
with those who have secured positions by other means. 
Study of the carryover of group contacts formed during 
the orientation period. 

Frequency of use of items on personnel records. 

Use in college of secondary school record data. » 
Comparative study of over-age and under-age students 
with at-age students. 

Mortality studies—comparison of students who drop out or 
are dropped with those who complete undergraduate work. 
Validation of various admissions criteria against student 
persistence in college. 

Differences in motivation and emotional maturity of those 
who seek counseling and those who do not. 

Comparison of counseling procedures in colleges with 


those used in business, industry, welfare, and government 


agencies. 

Differences resulting from analysis of the same set of case 
data by two counselors oriented to opposing psychological 
points of view. $ i 
Comparison of the social development patterns of behavior 
of students living in dormitories, fraternities and sorori- 
ties, rooming houses, and at home. 

Comparison of students who use health services frequently 
and those who do not. 

Holding aptitude level constant, compare achievement and 
adjustment of scholarship holders and students working 


for pay. 


Tt is clear that such a list could be extended almost in- 
definitely. The studies listed here as representative have been 
selected to vary from the simple to the complex.° 


i 


y 3 See also studies reviewed in Annual Review of Psychology, listed in 
Selected References” at end of chapter. 


$. 
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Suggestions for evaluation wherein criteria are utilized are 
much less frequently mentioned. Some of the twenty studies 
above could be made into evaluation studies if appropriate cri- 
teria were found, i.e., in No. 14 student persistence could he 
established as a criterion for evaluating the effectiveness of an 
admissions program. In the footnote on page 478 referring to 
the Encyclopedia, it is to be noted that only a few of the reviews 
of research in different personnel services summarize what are 
called “evaluation studies.” It is significant that these are 
evaluations of the rather complex processes of orientation and 
counseling. Part of the abundance of suggestions for “researc k 
and paucity of those for “evaluation” in the same field is the © 
result of a careless use of terms, i.e., some studies classified 
broadly as research actually fit into the classification of an 
evaluation study. On the other hand, the fact remains that true 
evaluation is complex and calls for (1) preselection and valida- 
tion of suitable criteria, and (2) selection and use of the most ap- 
propriate research method. More will be written on this later. 

Over-all evaluations of a complete student personnel pro- 
gram are almost totally lacking. The procedures to be measured 
and the criteria to be established are simply too varied for a 
single study. Surveys of personnel programs have been made 
at The Ohio State University * and at the University of Minne- 
sota.* Syracuse University made an institutional self-survey 
which included personnel work. They used student and faculty 
familiarity with various personnel services as a criterion of 
effectiveness but plan to conduct a follow-up study using the 
judgment of graduates as a criterion. Princeton University is 
currently undertaking an extensive study of its student product.” 

“aW. H. Cowley, “A Technique for Making a Student Personnel Survey,” ` 


Personnel Journal, 10:17-26 (1931). 
5E. G. Williamson and T. R. Sarbin, Student Personnel Work in the 


University of Minnesota, Burgess Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


1940. 

®Report to the Faculty: University Self-Survey, Syracuse University, 
New York, 1949, 75 pp. C. Robert Pace, Editor, and Maurice E. Troyer, 
Director of Survey. 

7 Willard W. Blaesser, “The College Administrator Evaluates Student 
Personnel Work,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 9: 412-28 
(Autumn, 1949, Part IT). ‘ 
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For the most part, however, evaluation studies in the student 


personnel field have been of specific personnel functions. Un- 
fortunately, almost all research studies which measure up to 
even a modest interpretation of the concept of evaluation have 
been in one field—that of counseling. 


Criteria and Method in Evaluation 


Fairly comprehensive surveys of evaluation studies in the 
field of counseling have been made by Williamson ê and by 
Wrenn? The studies cited vary widely in the criteria used and 
the research method followed. Rather than resummarize the 
results of these studies of counseling, they will be used to illus- 
trate the problems involved in establishing appropriate criteria 
and in selecting the effective and valid research approach. 


Criteria of Evaluation—Criteria to be used in the evaluation 
of counseling or of any personnel function must (1) bear a 
significant relation to the ultimate objective of the function 
being evaluated, and (2) be valid and stable in’ their perform- 
ance as criteria.° The first “criterion of a criterion” is difficult 
indeed. Most objectives of education or of any educational 
function are abstract or complex enough to defy direct use as a 
criterion for specific measurement. What is done, then, is to 
establish specific criteria that relate to the objective. Objectives 
might be those of social adjustment, appropriate vocational 
goals, or vigorous physical health. These may be called criteria, 
but the writer prefers to identify them as objectives or goals. 
There are needed, in addition, much more specific criteria that 


8 E, G. Williamson, Counseling Adolescents, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1950, pp. 111-25. 

® Encyclopedia of Educational Research (rev. ed.), W. S. Monroe (ed.), 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1950, pp. 1316-18. 

10 See John G. Jenkins, “Validity for What?” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 10: 93-98 (March-April, 1946) ; Ralph W. Tyler, “Principles 
Involved in Evaluating Student Personnel Services,” in John Dale Russell 
(ed.), Student Personnel Services in Colleges and Universities, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1941, pp. 291-300; C. Gilbert Wrenn, “Research and 
Evaluation in Personnel Work,” Report of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the American College Personnel ‘Association, 1940, pp. 44-53. 
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are directly measurable or quantifiable. These are always an 
incomplete representation of the objective, and for this reason 
multiple criteria in any specific evaluation are desirable. Specific 
criteria may be scholastic marks, information possessed by 
` students about themselves or their goals, demand by students 
for a certain service, number of visits to health service, and 
similar measurable data. Any one of them that is used must be 
shown to contribute to the objective in question or no case can 
be made for evaluation, no matter how carefully the criterion is 
quantified. 

A committee of graduate students ™ prepared the following 
report in 1949 designed to illustrate this relationship between 
objective and criterion. The relationships are not here proved 
but assumed. 


In the evaluation of the student personnel program we attempt 
to draw together as many partial evidences as possible. Some of 
the criteria are reached through every established personnel serv- 
ice, but others are limited to the function of a particular service. 


OBJECTIVE f CRITERIA 
1. To facilitate the adjustment a. Student information about 
of beginning and prospective , physical properties, curricu- 
students to the environmental lum mechanics, and social or 
(social, physical, educational) recreational opportunities on 
demands of college life. the campus. 


b. A decreasing student mortal- 
ity in first few weeks of col- 
lege experience. 

c. An increasing ratio of self- 
teferral over referral from 
other sources to student per- 
sonnel services. 

2. To provide services of re- a. Student information about 
source agencies from which available service agencies. 
students and faculty may se- b. Adequate standards as deter- 


_ "This committee was parallel to the one mentioned on p. 198 and was 
composed of students in the course College and University Personnel Work: 
Development and Administration, Fall, 1949, University of Minnesota. Its 
chairman was Harold Mitzell. 
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OBJECTIVE 


cure assistance and learning 
experiences. 


. To help the student acquire 
an understanding and accept- 
ance of self. 


. To encourage the student to 
make optimum use of his tal- 
ents in vocational and avoca- 
tional pursuits. 


. To help the student gain an 
“operational” meaning of our 
outstanding human values— 
dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual. 


. To encourage educational per- 
sonnel to employ their free 
time creatively and fruitfully, 
both during and after college. 


. To help the student acquire 
attitudes that are reasonably 
consistent and not in dishar- 
mony with those of his so- 
ciety. 
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CRITERIA 
mined by authorities, i.e., 
health, food service, etc. 
Student satisfaction with var- 
ious services. 


. Self-knowledge with regard to 


interests, abilities, and social 
effectiveness. 


. Emotional acceptance of self. 
. An increase in relationship ` 


between measures of college 
aptitude and college achieve- 
ment. 


. Level of aspiration in har- 


mony with abilities and inter- 
ests of students. 


. Presence of qualities of toler- 


ance, cooperativeness, and 
willingness to abide by group 
decision in student’s daily life. 


. Participation in community 


activities 


. Satisfaction with current use 


of free time by students and 
alumni. 


. Consistency of present atti- 


tudes. 


. Consistency between attitude 


and behavior. 


There are several criteria or groups of criteria that are com- 
monly used in any attempts made to evaluate counseling. These 
include the following: 


1. Adjustment on the job, meaning most frequently a com- 
bination of job persistence, satisfaction with job, and esti- 
mates of. competence in job performance. Numerous inves- 
tigators in both this country and England have compared 
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performance on this criterion with the extent to which 
vocational advice was followed. 

2. Educational adjustment, interpreted most frequently in 
terms of educational persistence (staying in school) re- 
moval from probation, or improvement in scholastic marks. 
Occasionally a more comprehensive criterion of educa- 
tional adjustment is used involving a combination of such 
factors as grades, personal satisfaction with progress, and 
apparent fitness of goal or objective. 

3. Student opinion, faculty opinion, or alumni opinion of the 
effectiveness of a personnel service, or their satisfaction 
with the personnel service. 

4. Measured changes in personality attributes, or in attitudes, 
or in concepts of self.1? 


The quality of criteria used in evaluation is a critical point, 
for a criterion may be either unreliable (unstable in perform- 
ance) or invalid (unrelated to the objective of the personnel 
service or procedure being evaluated). Jenkins ** points out that 
the criteria used in validating tests, selection programs, or other 
procedures for predicting behavior, have long been accepted at 
“face value.” The American psychologist has stressed validated 
predictors and has been critical of the German psychologist for 
his inattention to validation. Even so, much American valida- 
tion of predictors has been against criteria of which little was 
known. There was only “face validity” of the validation cri- 
terion! 

An example of poor criterion validity is the use of “job 
persistence” as a criterion of vocational adjustment. If jobs are 
scarce and the worker persists on the job because he cannot 
obtain a more suitable one, this is a poor criterion indeed. Fur- 
thermore, “job persistence” is a very partial criterion and may 
correlate low with a complex pattern of vocational adjustment 
involving job promotion and shifting from job to job for learn- 
ing purposes. It may include many factors outside of the job 
that affect vocational adjustment (living conditions, marital 


12 For summaries of studies involving these criteria see Williamson and 
Wrenn references noted on p. 481. 
13 Op. cit., pp. 93-94. 
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harmony, health, etc.). Grades are certainly an incomplete . 


representation of educational adjustment, and yet they have 
been frequently used as the sole criterion of improvement in 
adjustment as a result of counseling. The Owens and Johnson 
study cited on page 133 indicates that good social adjustment 
may be accompanied by “poor” (less-than-predicted) grades! 
Grades would then have negative validity for total ad justment.** 

Froelich #® engaged in a follow-up study using a structured 
interview to determine the relative value of four different criteria 
of counseling effectiveness. These were: (1) occupational ad- 
justment, (2) personal adjustment, (3) client’s attitude toward 
original counseling, and (4) change in occupational and educa- 
tional status since counseling. These criteria were studied to 
determine their relative independence of each other, their inde- 


pendence of bias upon the part of the follow-up interviewer, and — 


their constancy, The study will have to be read for the detailed 
findings but its importance lies in the fact that “criterion good- 
ness” was subjected to research. 

Criteria may be invalid because they are partial representa- 
tions of a complex pattern of behavior, sometimes with one 
criterion opposing another in the same pattern. In educational 
studies a criterion valid for training or educational experience 
may be invalid for job or off-campus adjustment. It is a cliché 
that “C students in law go into well-paid corporation law and A 
students become professors!” 


of major as a result of counseling than following a change of major without 
counseling, Barbara A. Kirchheimer, David W. Axelrod, and George X. Hick- 
erson, “An Objective Evaluation of Counseling,” Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 33:249-57, 1949. X 7 

15 Clifford E. Froelich, “Toward More Adequate Criteria of Counseling 
Effectiveness,” Educational and Psychological Measurements, 9:255-67 (Au- 
tumn issue, 1949). 
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more regularly! Attendance as a criterion of interest or effec- 
tiveness thereby loses its validity. 

Bellows cites 1® two well-known studies which attempt to 
show a causal relationship between a student’s intelligence and 
scholarship while in college and the occupational and salary level ` 
he reaches after college. Bellows is certain that those who 
recommended promotions and salary increases had prior knowl- 
edge of the school records of their employees. Such knowledge 
might influence their judgment of the employees included in 
the study. Promotions and salary increases thereby became 
invalid criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of scholarship 
because they are not independent of the predictor. 

Criteria may suffer also from instability or low reliability. 
This may result from unstable or irregular behavior in the 
criterion itself (an erratic pattern of church, social, or civic 
attendance in a follow-up study of “social adjustment”), an 
insufficient number of samples of behavior to make a stable con- 
clusion possible, or lack of agreement between observers or 
judges of criterion behavior. 

' Bellows discusses reliability and five other characteristics of 
criteria that are used in validating vocational tests or vocational 
selectional procedures. He concludes that “no single basis or 
technique for criterion evaluation is adequate, . . . each sepa- 
rate source of information for evaluation must result in specula- 
tion. . . . [the] size of obtained indices of test validity are 
largely determined by the degree of fallibility of the criterion 

. interpretation of such indices must depend upon knowl- 
edge of the criterion employed in validation.” *7 The validity 
of any evaluation of personnel work is, in part, dependent upon 
the care with which evaluation criteria are examined and selected. 


Research Methodologies in Evaluation—Even a casual 
inspection of the two lists of criteria supplied by the graduate 
student committee (p. 482) will result in the conclusion that 
much depends on the technique used to measure the criterion. 


16 Roger M. Bellows, “Procedures for Evaluating Vocational Criteria,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 25:499-513 (October, 1941). 
17 Ibid., p. 513. 
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This is as important a consideration as is the research method 
used to compare the personnel service with the criterion. For 
example, job adjustment as a criterion is worthless unless the 
measurement of such adjustment is reliable and is comprehen- 
sive enough to be meaningful, i.e., a defensible definition of 
good job adjustment. Beyond this, the comparison of the 
“counseling” given to the student with the adjustment that 
resulted demands that the method used involve some sort of con- 
trol, i.e., what kind of adjustment is made by similar students 
who have had no counseling in the form of vocational advice? 
Similarly, the student-opinion criterion calls for careful elimina- 
tion of the tendency for students to give only socially approved 
answers and for control of the difference between those who 
have had contact with the counseling service and those who have 
not. For those who say they have been “benefited,” is there any 
relation between a statement of benefit and actual change in 
behavior ? 

These and similar questions concern the research methods to 
be used in comparing behavior with criteria.1® Please note that 
before the method is selected, it is necessary to (1) set up the 
objectives of the personnel function or program that is under , 
consideration, (2) find the specific criteria that contribute to the 
objectives and that are measurable, (3) select the techniques or 
measuring instruments that are to be used in measuring per- 
formance on the criteria. Then, and only then, is one ready to 
compare behavior in the function with behavior in the criterion. 
For example, Objective 3 in the list on page 483 has two criteria 
suggested: (a) “self-knowledge with regard to interests, abili- 
ties, and social effectiveness,” and (b) “emotional acceptance of 
self.” The measurement of criterion (a) may include both self 


18 Tt is clear that the nature of the criterion is also involved. Some 
methodologies carry an assumption of certain criteria, so that the two cannot 
be separated. It is actually impossible to consider criteria apart from method, 
not only method in the measurement of the criterion but method in total 
design, for the use of certain criteria requires the use of certain methods. The . 
use of the “student-opinion method” sets up an immediate assumption that 
student opinion is valuable as one criterion of effectiveness. The distinction 
made in this discussion between criteron and method is partly artificial and is 
emphasized only for purposes of analysis and discussion. 
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and expert interpretation of test scores on self, self-ratings and 
ratings by others, and similar attempts to reliably measure the 
student’s knowledge of himself and then to check this against 
outside estimates. The interpretation of test scores by others 
and the ratings by others are a measure of the validity of the 
student’s self-estimates. In other words, the criteria themselves 
must be stable and valid. Criterion (b) may use projective 
measurement or the analysis of interview records. If counsel- 
ing is being evaluated and if Objective 3 is a legitimate objective 
of counseling, one is now ready to see whether counseling con- 
tributes to self-understanding and self-acceptance. The method 
used would probably involve pre- and post-counseling measure- 
ents of the criterion behavior. Accompanying this would be a 
comparison of any gains made in self-understanding with the 
gains made by the students of a control group, i.e., students who 
had had no counseling. ‘ 
The research method used is of vital importance. Careful 
measurement of an entirely appropriate criterion will avail 
nothing if the selection of the students whose response to coun- 
seling is to be evaluated shows bias, or if variablesipther than 
the critical one are left uncontrolled or unaccounted for. Some 
years ago the writer proposed that there were three main 
methodologies of evaluation.” (1) The logical or survey 
method of simply determining whether the service exists or is 
being performed; (2) the cross section experimental method of 
measuring the behavior of two matched groups, the experi- 
mental which has been exposed to the service and the control 
which has not; and (3) the developmental or follow-up approach 
in which the same group of subjects is followed over a period of 
time in order to ascertain growth or change in behavior. Each 
of these methods appears to have its limitations and weaknesses. 
Froelich, in a rather complete summary of personnel evalua- 
tion studies at all educational levels,” grouped the methods em- 


19C, Gilbert Wrenn, “Research and Evaluation in Personnel Work,” 


op. cit. 
20 Clifford P. Froelich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education Misc. Bulletin 3310, Washington, D. C., Jan- 


uary, 1949. 
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ployed into seven categories. Four of his are similar to the 
writer’s three: (a) “the do-you-do-this method” (survey), (b) 
and (c) “the what-happened-then method” and “the before-and- 
after method” (developmental or follow-up), and (d) “the 
what’s-the-difference method” (experimental cross section). 
Three other groupings of studies by Froelich are under the . 
(e) “the what-do-you-think” or client-opinion method, (f) “the 
information please” or expert opinion method, and the (g) “the 
little-by-little” or study of specific techniques method. These 
methodologies are not proposed as desirable, one above the other. 
The labels are merely attached to convenient groupings of 
studies having a common research design. f 
Each evaluation method has its own limitations, There is nos 
foolproof research design, so complex and nonstable are the 
variables involved. When Williamson and Bordin* examined 
evaluation by the experimental or control group method, the 
follow-up, and the client-opinion method against certain beha- 
vior changes, they found faults in each esearch approach. 
Various weaknesses are associated with the different methods, 
The lack of unbiased control groups is probably the most com- 
mon fault of evaluation studies, The survey or descriptive 
method is of course not true evaluation at all, since the existence 
of a student personnel seryice, for example, guarantees nothing 
regarding its'effectiveness in changing student behavior or meet- 
ing student need, The follow-up method may haye no control 
group as a check against the possibility that the measured 
changes are the result of maturation or of some variable other 
than the one being measured. Client cand expert opinions are 
subject to a disparity of unknown magnitude between what is 
said and what has actually occurred. The experimental method 
calls for a control group, but in practice it is most difficult to 
secure a control group that is matched in essential background, 
attributes, and motivation with the experimental group.” 


21 E, G, Williamson and E. S. Bordin, “The Evaluation of Vocational and 
Educational Counseling ; A Critique of Methodology of Experiments,” Educa- 
tional and Psychological Measurement, 1; 5-24 (January, 1941). 

22 Keets has an intriguing and excellent research design but lacks a control 
group. His study should be examined by any serious student because of the 
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The follow-up over a period of time, sometimes called the 
longitudinal method, is perhaps the soundest of all, if a control 
group is provided. To follow up changes in actual behavior over 
a period of time gives some assurance that no artifact is in- 
volved, such as a purely temporary change or a verbalized state- 
ment of change that is not supported by fact. But the need for 
a control group is still urgent if counseling, for example, is to 
be evaluated, for the changed behavior might be the result of 
one or several factors not related at all to counseling. Only by 
comparing the criterion behavior of the counseled group with 
another group carefully matched with the counseled group can 
ohe secure any reliable evidence on the results of cotmseling. 
The matching of the two groups on motivation and maturity 
is most difficult, since the counseled group must presumably seek 
counseling voluntarily (if realistic counseling situations are an 
integral part of the study) and the control group will not have 
sought counseling. This in itself marks a vital difference be- 
tween the two groups in motivation or maturity. To measure 
these characteristics comprehensively is exceedingly difficult. 
The Occupational Level Scale of Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank is sometimes used as an indication of vocational drive or 
motivation (admittedly a partial indicator), and a suitable pro- 
file on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory is 
sometimes used as an indication of emotional stability or 
balance. 


The Control of Sampling Factors 


The care with which student, faculty, or alumni populations 
are selected for study is a significant factor in an evaluation 
study. It is seldom that an entire population (a freshman class, 
or the entire faculty of a college) is selected for study or for 
reaction. When this is done it is necessary to analyze the nature 
of the proportion that does not reply or that refuses to cooperate. 
This minority, no matter how small, may be a biased sampling 
carefully planned design. C. D. Keets, Two Verbal Techniques in a Miniature 


Counseling Situation, Psychological Monographs, General and Applied, No. 
294, 1948, Vol. 62, No. 7, Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif., 1948 
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of the group, i.e., one constant factor may be operating in the 
noncooperating group to a higher degree than in the majority 
group from which responses are secured. For example, the non- 
cooperating group may be the faculty or the students who dislike 
the personnel service under consideration so much that they 
will have nothing to do with it. The group who respond may 
be a biased sampling which represents those who are favorable. 
Likewise, in a study involving the use of entrance test scores, 
or certain data of high school origin, there will often be a minor- 
ity for whom data are not available. These may be the non- 
conformists, or the careless, or the students who have trans- 
ferred frequently in high school and for whom the records are 
spotty. “What is the bias of the sampling not responding?” is 
an ever necessary question. — 

This question becomes a very difficult one when a follow-up 
study of alumni is undertaken. Complete returns are almost 
unknown and frequently one must be satisfied with a two-thirds 
or three-fourths response at the most. What are the character- 
istics of those who do not respond? Anticipation of this makes 
possible the planning of checks on the nature of the non- 
respondents. The writer has long insisted that his graduate 
students routinely keep a record of the order in which question-. 
naires or check lists are returned. This is based upon an assump- 
tion, which has been proved in certain situations, that those who 
respond only after several follow-up ‘cards have been received 
are more like those who do not respond at all than they are like 
those who respond at first. This is particularly true if there is 
an increase or decrease in a given kind of information about 
the respondents as the curve of replies is charted, i.e., respon: _ 
dents over fifty years of age, respondents who are not college 
graduates, and similar data indicating a change in the character 
of the sampling. Pace”? isolated the factors that apparently 
influenced returns and found that for his particular follow-up 
population, the nature of the job held, economic and cultural 
status, and job satisfaction were influential, although operating 

23C, Robert Pace, “Factors Influencing Questionnaire Returns from 
Former University Students,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 23: 388-97 
(June, 1939). 7 
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T 
differently for men than for women. An analysis by Norman 
of the research literature on the questionnaire provides further 
information on the estimation of questionnaire error.** 

When the selected population is too large to attempt to obtain 
a response from all, then some sort of sampling procedure must 
be used. Much of the confidence to be placed in the results of an 
evaluation study of this type depends upon the care with which 
sampling is done. One of two major approaches is commonly 
used,” unrestricted random sampling and some form of repre- 
sentative sampling. The most frequently used form of repre- 


_ sentative sampling is “stratified sampling.” Too many investi- 


gations in the educational field suffer from sampling which is 
neither random in a simple form nor representative. This is a 
most important matter since the whole purpose of studying a 
sample is that an inference may be made from the resulting data 
of the characteristics of the total or parent population, an infer- 
ence to be sure which is always made within the limits of a 
known degree of probability. The degree of confidence with 
which such inference can be drawn depends upon both the extent 
to which the sample represents the parent population and the 
extent to which various errors are taken into account in the 
analysis of data and the inferences drawn. 

Random sampling is a method of sampling which guarantees 
to every individual in the total population under study an equal 
chance of being selected in the sample drawn. Assuming that 
there is an equal opportunity of selecting every individual but 
that the number involved is too large for convenience, each 
member of the population can be given a serial number and a 
table of random numbers used to secure an accurate random 
sampling. What is too often the case is that all elements of the 
population are not equally available. This means that even 


24 Ralph D. Norman, “A Review of Some Problems Related to the Mail’ 
Questionnaire Technique,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 
8: 235-47 (Summer, 1948). 

25 Two more recently devised methods of sampling that are very useful in 
certain situations—area sampling and sequential sampling—are described by 
Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev in “Statistical Inference,” in Encyclopedia 
of Educational Research (rev. ed.), W. S. Monroe (ed.), The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1950, pp. 1271-88. See especially p. 1288. 
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though every precaution is tised a biased response is obtained 
because not all members of the sample cooperate. Statistical cor- 
rection for the bias is seldom possible. Securing 75 or 90 per cent 
response from a randomly selected sample means an assumption 
ofa bias of some sort in the 25 or the 10 per cent not responding. 

The stratified sample is one in which the various salient char- 
acteristics of the parent population (age, sex, school year, major 
field of study, type of campus residence, etc.), whatever may be 
most important for the study in question, are used to divide the 
parent population into homogeneous subgroups. If random 
selection is then made of the population within each subgroup, 
one has a sample which is “representative” with respect to the 
subgroups or strata. If these are based upon, say sex, college 
year, and type of campus residence, the sample drawn has the 
same proportion, randomly selected, of men and women in it as 
the parent population, the same proportion from each college 
year (class) and the same proportion from each type of college 
residence. It must be kept in mind that the ordinary sampling 
error formulas are for use only with truly random samples. 
Biased samples and representative samples not randomly drawn 
must be treated differently.” The only point to be made here is 
that sampling must be carefully done according to some planned. 
design which permits the estimation of sampling errors. 


Some Useful Approaches in Evaluation 


Follow-Up Studies.—This type of study, already discussed i 
briefly in the chapter on Placement (pp. 405-8) and on p. 490 of 
this chapter, produces tangible results that can be appreciated by 


26 Because of the complex nature of research situations in student per: 
sonnel work, traditional designs for research studies have frequently proved 
insufficient to the demands of the problem. While no attempt can be made , 
here to show the application of new design techniques (such as factorial Š 
design or the Latin Square) it is recommended that personnel workers wi! 
some background in statistics make use of the yaluable contribution of Allen” 
D Edwards, Experimental Design in Psychological Research, Rinehart & Co., 
Inc, New York, 1950, Those interested in a more specific treatment of 
sampling selection should consult Palmer O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in 
Research, Prentice-Hall, Inc, New York, 1949, pp. 184-193; and Helen M. 
Walker, Elementary Statistical Methods, Henry Holt & Co., Inc, New York, 
1943, pp. 263-272, 
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anyone. A follow-up study prí vides a measure of one of the | 
products of higher education—the former student. Evidence of 
the present status and reactions of former students is more con- 
vincing than thousands of words of theory. Of course a follow- 
up can be made of a counseled group, an activity group, or any 
group of students, but the most common use of this approach 

is with alumni or former students. i 

While such studies are useful indeed, they are frequently 
poorly made. Poor sampling is a common flaw—a 50 or 60 per 
cent return is common but provides results that are almost use- 
less unless the bias of the nonreturns can be clearly demon- 
strated and utilized in the interpretation. 

Another common error is to start sucha study after the stu- 
dents have left school. This means that vital data regarding 
their school years is lacking, which prevents a reliable compari- 
son of pre- and post-college status or reactions, If, for example, 
it should seem desirable to follow up the post-college civic or 
éultural activities of students who had participated in certain 
types of student activities, it would be essential to know the 
quality and extent of their student participation. This type of 
information could not well be gathered after they had left 
school. Too much dependence would have to be placed on retro- 
spection, and this is known to place a serious limitation on the 
validity of the data. The study should be planned and started 
while the subjects are still in school, A sharp distinction should 
be drawn between the follow-up subject’s statement regarding 
present status and his reaction regarding what he thought he did — 
or thought when he was a student, “Retrospective falsification” 
is a very real phenomenon. 

The lack of a control group has already been suggested asa 
flaw in many longitudinal studies. If the follow-up study is used i 
as an evaluation study rather than as a means of providing a 


mere description of present status, then there must be an attempt 


in the study to set up post-school or “later experience” behavior 
as criteria. In school, scholastic achievement or exposure to” 
certain personnel services is then evaluated against such a 
criterion. A control group of those who have the same basic — 
characteristics but who have not been to college or who have not 


N 
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been counseled, is necessary to rule out the possibility that 

maturation, or experiences other than the type being evaluated, 
are responsible for the findings of the follow-up study. 

4 In essence there are three phases to any planned follow-up 

study that attempts to evaluate the influence of any personnel 

service on student development and later behavior. 


1. Find certain facts about present status of former students, 

2. Relate these facts to other information known to be true 
of those individuals when they were in school. 

3. Draw inferences from the relationships found that appear 
to have significance for the purposes of the study.?” 


The question that frequently arises tegarding Point 1 is that 
of deciding whether fo obtain direct verbal responses from the 
follow-up subjects or to obtain facts from the records about 
them. In either case, inferences are drawn from the response 
or from the fact, rather than the fact or response having ditect 
significance in itself; there seems to be less chance of error, 
however, in collecting observable and verifiable fact than in 
obtaining verbal reaction alone. Of course it is valuable to 
secure both and compare statement against status fact. An un- 
published study by Nathan Kohn, for example, revealed a lack 
of realism regarding vocational choice when he compared the 
vocational ambitions (response) of men who had been out of 
college for several years and were unemployed (fact) with the 
responses of a similar group who were employed. Two per cent 
of the employed group (none of whom were in the professions) 
expressed an ambition to enter a profession, but of the unem- 
ployed group 24 per cent expected to enter a profession.” 

It has already been suggested with reference to Point 2 that 
data on in-school performance should be collected while the 
subjects are still in college. Otherwise the cross section study of 


27C, Gilbert Wrenn, “A Critique of Methods Used in Follow-up Studies , 
of Students,” Harvard Educational Record, 10: 357-63 (1940). A 

28 This tendency to compensate in ambition for a lack in achievement was 
also found in a study by the writer—“Intelligence and the Vocational Choices 
of College Students,” Educational Record, 16: 217-19 (1935), and (with 
Leonard Ferguson and John Kennedy) “Intelligence Lével and Personality,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 7: 301-7 (1936). 
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present status—with no or inadequate reference data regarding 
school status—becomes merely a descriptive study. ý 

The all-too-common error made in the drawing of inferences 
from a comparison of in-school and post-school information 
(Point 3) is that a causal relationship is inferred without justi- 
fication. It is the old problem of correlation not necessarily con- 
noting causation. Some widely publicized studies have been 
made of the relationship between high achievement in college 
and later vocational success. Therefore, the inference runs, high 
scholarship results in vocational success. The truth may be that 
high intelligence, or a superior cultural status, is a common 
influence on both high scholarship and vocational success. 

The well-known Maryland Study of the American Youth 
Commission ® provides one illustration of a follow-up of stu- 
dents as these were found among the total youth population 
interviewed in this study. The sampling of this project was 
carefully done and all information was secured by interview. 
There is little, however, that would permit a comparison of in- 


~ 


school and post-school information. A second extensive study | 


is known as the Young Adult Study of the University of 


Minnesota, a follow-up of about one thousand former univer- — 5 


‘sity students conducted by the staff of the General College and 
reported by Pace.™ A stratified proportional sampling method 
"was used and an attractively illustrated 52-page questionnaire 
prepared. Much work went into the format of this question- 
naire and into a tryout of the questions. Many of the findings 
are of value to a personnel program—including the fact that 
little difference was found in the present status and attitudes of 
graduates as compared with those of nongraduates. Suggestive 
findings are that 20 per cent of the graduates and 30 per cent of 
the nongraduates left college without a vocational goal, that only 
one half are now in occupations related to the field in which they 
studied in college, that 75. per cent of the total group have a 
“most frequent” recreation that is entirely passive in nature, 


29 Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1938. 3 

30C, Robert Pace, They Went to College, University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1941. 
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and that there was little carry-over of student activities into 
after-college life. These and other facts of present status are 
either discouraging or challenging, depending upon the tempera- 
ment of the reader of this study. The study provides ample 
food for thought and follow-up. 

Three follow-up studies of high school graduates of the state 
of Minnesota provide other examples of method and findings.** 
The first of these was a one-year follow-up of some 20,000 high 
school graduates to which brief reference was made on p. 12. 
In 1946 a second one-year follow-up was made, this time in- 
formation being received from a little over 19,000 graduates of 
the year of 1945, or 83 per cent of the graduating class. When 
the 66 per cent of the men who were in military service are 
separated from the group, the 1945 class looked academically 
much like the 1938 class. Twenty-four per cent of the men 
(nonmilitary) and 20 per cent of the women were in college one 
year after graduation, as compared with 24 per cent of the men 
and 21 per cent of the women in 1938. Of course, more of the 
women were employed in 1945 than in 1938 (52 per cent com- 
pared to 38 per cent) and fewer of both sexes were unemployed. 
Again, as in 1938, the socio-economic status of the family 
(father’s occupation as an index) and geographical proximity 


to a college were most significant influences in determining who — 


attended college. While scholastic aptitude was influential as a 
factor, with an average freshman percentile rank on the Ameri- 
can Council on Education Psychological Examination of 65 
for the men who attended college and 36 for those who did 
not (for women of the class of 1945 the average ranks were 52 
and 17 respectively), the differences in scholastic ranking 
(grades) were even more striking. Of the students in the top: 


31G, Lester Anderson and T. J: Berning, “What Happens to Minnesota 
High School Graduates?” Studies in Higher Education, University Commit- 
tee on Educational Research, Biennial Report, 1938-40, University of Minne- 


sota, Minneapolis, 1941, pp. 15-40; Robert J. Keller, R. A. Kehl, and T. J. « 


Berning, “The Minnesota Public High School Graduates of 1945—One Year 
Later,” Higher Education in Minnesota, ‘A Report by the Minnesota Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950, 
pp. 81-101; G. Lester Anderson, “What Happens to Minnesota’s High School 
Graduates-—Nine Years Later,” ibid., pp. 102-15. 
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10 per cent of their graduating classes, 54 per cent of the 
(civilian) men and 51 per cent of the women were in college a 

. year after graduation while corresponding percentages of those 
who were below the 70th percentile in grades were 18 per cent 
and 14 per cent.” 

The nine-year study is notable for the manner in which the — 
sampling was done and the sampling bias estimated.** Some of © 
the findings (based upon a two thirds return) are striking 
indeed. Thirteen per cent of all high school graduates had 
earned a college degree nine years after graduation from high 
school, as compared with 37 per cent for the “more able” high 
‘school graduates, those who ranked in the upper one-sixth of — 
their school class in either grades or aptitude test. “Immediate 
enrollment in college upon graduation from high school (i.e., 
enrollment in 1939 for the 1938 graduates) increased the grad- 

. uates chances for continuing college and earning a degree.” 
- Almost a third of those who enrolled in college in 1939 were by — 
1947 living outside of Minnesota. Less than a third of the — 
graduates of high schools in smaller cities and villages continued © 
to live in those communities nine years later as compared with — 
more than two thirds for the graduates of high schools in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth. There was a marked rela- 
tionship between both college attendance and scholastic ability 
and civilian occupational status. The same was true for the — 

| securing of commissioned officer status in the military. 

The follow-up studies here reported as illustrations all suffer 
from a lack of pre-follow-up data with which comparisons of 
follow-up status ‘could be made, For evaluation purposes, a — 
follow-up study needs data gathered during college (or some- 
time prior to the follow-up if the study encompasses only the 
college period), if the post-situation data are to have evaluation 
meaning. Behavior of the same individuals at two periods in © 


32 These two one-year follow-up studies also collected information on jobs — 
‘entered, relation, of high school training to jobs, noncollegiate schools attended, — 
and similar data. The schedules used in these and in the nine-year follow-up 
are available in the Bureau of Institutional Research, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Still further data on these studies are reported in the — 
Biennial Report of the University Committee on Institutional Research, 1951. — 

33 Ibid., pp. 103-4. ` ee / i j 
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i 
their life must be compared if any conclusion is to be drawn as 
to the significance of their experiences in the interim. 


Student, Faculty, and Specialist Opinion.—The evaluation 
of personnel services by opinion is a frequently used method and 
-deserves both defense and criticism. Data obtained by check - 
lists or interview concerning what someone thinks about ‘educa- 
tional functions is valuable if certain precautions are observed : 
Are the questions designed to elicit reactions resulting from 
what the subject has observed or experienced? Isa check made 

_ on the recency and frequency of such observations? Is allow- 
ance made for bias, or for the tendency to give approved 
answers? Perhaps the most significant precaution of all is the 
observation of the principle that opinions are only one source of 
information and data of an objective and verifiable nature must 
be independently gathered to supplement opinion data whenever 
the latter are used. What someone—student, faculty, or per- 
sonnel specialist—thinks, is important as an attitude or judg- 
ment, but it should not be mistaken for fact. (At the risk of 
being pedantic it should be pointed out that opinions are also 
“facts,” but the word ordinarily connotes a condition or existent 
phenomenon that a number of persons can independently sub- 
stantiate. ) 

Evaluating a program or procedure against faculty opinion 
or specialist opinion is a practice of long standing. Too fre- 
quently, however, such opinion is the only criterion used. A 
faculty committee’s judgment, with or without objective evi- 
dence, is used to expand a program, modify it, or condemn it. 
The committee may consider evidence and arrive at a joint judg- 
ment—which is a reasonable procedure—or they may merely be 
polled to give each his own opinion. If each member of the com- 
mittee has had a reasonably recent and comprehensive contact 
with the program and if the program involves no threat of a 
personal nature, then a polling’ of personal opinions may be a 
justifiable procedure. There are a lot of “ifs” involved, how- 
ever, and such an evaluation needs refinement. f 

Tt should be remembered, however, that if faculty coopera- 
tion is necessary for the success of a program or a personnel 


t 
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service, then their opinions, regardless of merit, are a vital 
_ factor in the success of the procedure. What the faculty thinks 
about a personnel service, or what the students think, may seem 
unreasonable to the personnel worker, but he must be objective 
and accept their opinions as a basic condition in the success or ' 
failure of his program. The writer has seen too many specialists 
respond to criticisms of their pet program with the cry, “That’s 
unreasonable!” as though that would change the opinion of the 
critic! Opinions must be sought and their influence recognized 
if the attitude of those stating the opinions has any significance 
for the service in question. 

There is need to make objective and quantifiable any survey 
of faculty or student opinion. Care must be used not to force 
the reply into arbitrary categories that may not represent the 
respondent’s true reaction. On the other hand, any attempt to 
summarize a collection of free verbal responses results in an- 
other possible error—the insertion of the judgment of the re- 
search worker into his interpretation of the verbal responses. q 

The writer and a class of students once developed an Evalua- 
tion Report Form ** in an attempt to make objective the judg- 
ment of the personnel specialist. This form first separates the © 
personnel program into fourteen specific services. The evalua- 
tion of each service is then divided into three phases. The first 
section provides space for recording the apparent attitude of the — 
administration toward the service, its support or lack of support. 
The second section is a check list where the observer notes all 
important elements of the personnel service, checks them as 
present or absent, together with notes on their apparent effec- 
tiveness. The third section is a rating-scale where the observer 
rates the service by considering his notes on administrative sup- 
port and the completeness of the service. This procedure re- 
quires a professional observer, preferably one not connected ~ 
with the local program (an outside consultant rather than a — 
local personnel officer who would have difficulty in rating his 
own program). It illustrates, however, how a check-off list of — 
the elements of a personnel service can be combined with a judg- — 


3 © Gilbert Wrenn and Robert B. Kamm, “Procedure for Evaluating a 
Student Personnel Program,” Si chool and Society, 67 : 266-69 (1948). < 
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ment of administrative support. The observation of the service 
is broken down into specifics and the judgment of support is 
rated. The detailed consideration given to the combination theo- 
retically leads to a more valid rating. (See Appendix H for 


the Form.) At its best, this criterion of evaluation is only the » 


judgment of the specialist and such a criterion can result in only 
a partial evaluation. The chief value of such judgment, when 
based upon sophisticated and impartial observation, is the high- * 
lighting of the strong and weak services in a program. Little is _ 
learned of the reasons for such strength or weakness but, on the 
other hand, little can be done in discovering causes or in plan- , 
ning for improvement until the quality of the present program is 
seen in outline, 

The use of specialist (often called “expert?” ) or faculty 
opinion for the securing of judgments on the adequacy of the 


personnel program has been all too prevalent. Often no facts _ 


are independently obtained and no check on the validity of the 


specialist's opinions is possible. The use of student opinion as 
a criterion of effectiveness is less common, and yet as an index 


of “consumer attitude” it is more significant than any expert re 


judgment of what ought to be useful to students. By a study of 
student reaction, one knows whether the service is accepted and 
used. What more basic criteria are there than these? Two illus- 
trations of the use of student opinion are the studies by Pater- 
son and Clark % and by Love and McCabe.” In the first-named 
investigation students in the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts at the University of Minnesota gave their judgments 
on the value of the faculty counseling they had received. Rat- 
ings at the top end of the scale, “of great value” and “quite 
helpful,” were given by 59 per cent of the student group. 

In the Love and McCabe study a questionnaire was given to 
seven hundred students in the College of Education at The Ohio 
State University at the conclusion of an orientation program 


35 Donald G. Paterson and Kenneth E. Clark, “Students” Judgments of 
Counseling,” Journal of Higher Education, 14: 140-42 (1943). h 

36 Leston L. Love and J. E. McCabe, “Ryaluation of a Faculty Advisory 
Program for Freshmen,” Educational Research Bulletin (The Ohio State 


University), 19: 483-88 (1940). 
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(extending over a period of months) of group meetings and 
counseling. Various aspects of the program were rated and 
" comparisons were made between the reactions of students who 
had faculty members as counselors and those who had assistants 
ity and junior staff members as counselors. No difference in the 
` degree of favorable reaction was found here, but a significant 
© difference was found in favor of counselors who had had per- 
© sonnel training as compared with those who had had no such 
= . training. 3 
_ Such studies as these are suggestive of the outcomes of coun- 
seling, but there are unanswered questions regarding the influ- 
ence of “social courtesy” of clients on the favorable re- 
__. ‘sponses given or the influence of the greater availability of some 
“. counselors regardless of the quality of counseling given.*” Stu- 


‘dent reactions are valuable, but they reflect light from only one 


. facet of a criterion which should include faculty opinion, com- 
< __ parison of outcomes with objectives, inferences from an objec- 
`- tive analysis of facts about the counseling program, a study of 

t a changes in the program over a period of time, and similar data. 
© There. is no particular reason why follow-up studies and 

» _ opinion studies should be discussed at greater length than some 
other approaches, except for the fact they are more widely used 
and-abused than other types of evaluation. In briefer fashion 


„some further approaches are suggested. _ 


l 


Studies of Improvement in Interpersonal Relations.—It is 
„important that the major objectives of personnel work and of 
higher education in general not be forgotten. One of these is 
the improvement of an individual's skill in getting along with 
other people. This ability can be called “social skill,” “flexibil- 
ity,” “maturity,” or some other abstract term, but in essence it 


37 Robert B: Kamm and the writer are currently testing in a number of 
institutions a sixty-item “Inventory of Student Reaction to Student Personnel , ` 
Services.” This provides a numerical score on each of twelve personnel serv- 
ices and is designed to give a profile of student reaction to a personnel pro- | 
gram. See Robert B. Kamm, “An Inventory of Student Reaction to: Student 
Personnel Services,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, 10: 53744 

~ (Fall Issue, 1950, Part II). See also.pp. 545-68 of same issue, Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg, “The Measurement of Student Conceptions of the Role of a 
College Advisory System.” oa a 4 
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simply means “how well does he accept others and how well do 
others—individually and by groups—accept him?” This can be ‘ 
tested in various ways, and the criteria used can be empirically. 
related to the major objectives of cotmseling, student activities, i) 
housing, and other personnel services. The measurement of the 
interrelations of the members of a group are possible through / YAN 
sociometry (see pp. 222-24). While important in studying the » 
dynamics of a group, the sociogram also provides information p+“, 
on the reactions of others to a single individual. Is there change ~ 
in such reactions after counseling, the guided development. of aw; € 
friendship, or the obtaining of prestige in a student group? > 

The study of improvement in interpersonal relations may 
emphasize the improvement of a group’s pattern or the improve; | 
ment of an individual’s pattern. If the latter is used as a cri- i yi 
terion, then there must be a study of each person and his Wai " 
pattern of reaction, with a quantification possible of the changes 
in a number of individuals, The case study and the statistical * 
method can be combined. Strang states ** that “It [the ease IA, 
study] seems to be the only adequate way to appraise changes in) | 
students. . . . A case study is made of each. student; these y 
records are studied individually and a judgment made, of the P 
student’s social, emotional, physical and intellectual dévelop- ` 
ment. These judgments may then be treated statistically. ... whee 

The study of change in interpersonal relations is a relatively 
complex problem, but’ many little-used research approaches are, ". 
available. Rohrer ® suggests that some of these are: (1) THESE a 
use of ethnological field methods to study status structures and. 5 
to analyze the behavior of students as they move from one social. * 
class or status to another, i.e; as students move from a small “i 
community to a large one, or from a relatively low-level cultural „* 
environment to the college environment, do they continue to live 
in the role of their former status? Do they assume a new role’ 
but only in terms of overt behavior? Do they live in a constant 
~ Ruth ‘Strang, “Major Limitations in Current Evaluation Studies,” Edu- 
vet and Psychological Measurement, 10 :531-36 (Ball Issue, 1950, Part 
80 John H. Rohrer, “An Evaluation of College Personnel Work in Terms _ ș 
of Current Research on Interpersonal Relations,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical M. easurement, 9: 429444 (Autumn, 1949, Part II). 
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state of conflict? (2) The use of psychosocial methods to study 
. the relationship between personality development and the social 
structure of a particular campus or community, i.e., to answer 
the question of how to modify the campus social structure to 
meet needs that arise out of the cultural background of students; 
(3) The use of an ex post facto research design, as developed 
in sociology, i.e, to select the pertinent variable after it has 
+ operated in a social situation in order to postulate how it may 
operate in a future situation (which may be controlled). 


» 


Continuity in the Validation of Admissions Requirements. 
—The evaluation of an admissions program frequently suffers 
seriously from a lack of continuity. If admissions procedures 
are changed arbitrarily because someone “thinks” one test would 
predict better than another or because it is “decided” not to send 
letters any longer to all high school valedictorians, then there is 

N no chance to determine with any assurance the usefulness of ad- 
missions criteria.“ There must be a first step—sometimes never | 
taken—in the nature of a decision to state clearly what the ad- 

_ missions criteria are and then to test them. The second step is 

“to continue using the same criteria over a period of years. 

Much of the welfare of the entire institution as well as the 
usefulness of the personnel services provided depends upon a 
careful admissions policy and policy-testing program. This 
moves from: (1) the educational objectives of the institution, 
(2) to specific criteria that contribute to these objectives, (3) to 
measurement of these criteria, (4) to a research design that will 
determine the relationship of criteria to one or several kinds of 
achievement in college. To illustrate these steps one could: 
\(1) state an objective of “developing leaders,” (2) set up one 
criterion (there may be others) of demonstrated leadership in 
high school, (3) obtain a quantitative and qualitative measure 
of this area of high school achievement through appropriate 


40 “Admissions criteria” may be a confusing term in a chapter on evalua- 
tion where the term “criterion” is used in a different sense. Admissions 
criteria are used to determine admissions, i.e., “Does the applicant meet this 
criterion’ (standard or qualification)?” These criteria then must be validated 
against the behavior of the student in college which is a basic validation 
criterion for any personnel evaluation. z 
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items on the admissions application form and on forms filled 
out by school officials, (4) ascertain the relationship of measures 
of this criterion to measures of leadership qualities, demon- 
strated and potential, during the four years of college. Once 
tentatively established, the same criteria and procedures should 
be maintained for a period of five or six years, for it takes this 
long at a minimum to validate admissions criteria against the 


basic criteria of change, growth, or achievement during the un- — 


dergraduate career of each student entering in a freshman class. 

Toops proposed in 1949 “ a validation program for an ad- 
missions test battery that would extend over a period of six and 
one-half years for college follow-up and twenty years for a life 
follow-up! The Present Core Battery would consist of those 
tests which constitute the greatest common denominator of tests 
presently given in Ohio colleges with a Complementary Guid- 
ance Battery including reading, academic attitudes, personality 
omnibus, and similar tests. The validation of scores on these 
would be against over-all and differential (curricular) academic 
success, This is an ambitious but most fundamental proposal 
that could be made more fundamental still by expanding the 
criterion of “success” to include more than academic achieve- 
ment, i.e., changes involving social development, clarification of 
personal objectives, or service to college community. 


Projects Involving Description Only.—It should be clearly 
stated that the most fundamental evaluation is based upon (1) 
criteria of proved validity and stability, and (2) a longitudinal 
research design involving a control group. Behavior changes 
over a period of time that can be attributed only to the function 
studied provide true evaluation. The individual qualified to en- 
gage in such research will need psychological and research train- 
ing considerably beyond the scope of this book. For a great 
many other prospective or functioning college personnel 
workers, a simpler start can be made. While description is not 
evaluation, it is often desirable research. From a description 


41 Herbert A. Toops, “1948-49 (24th) Annual Report of the Gofnmitee 
on Technical Research,” Ohio College ‘Association Bulletin No. 139, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 1949. 
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can come clues as to the most profitable areas for evaluation. 
One must have an accurate description of the present service and 
of reactioris to it before even “best guesses” can be made as to 
desirable change. s t 

Some suggested descriptive studies: wa 


Yg 


1. Change in scholastic acl evement or in academic mortality 
following a change in admissions requirements, curricular 
requirements, counseling services, etc. (Only a limited 
criterion of change is here involved.) 

2. Description of any changes following an in-service train- 
ing program in faculty use of personnel services, faculty 


reactions to n “of student needs, student reaction to 
faculty coun: values, faculty use of professional litera- 
ture, etc, (This must be a pre- and post-training program 
study.) att 


3. Parent and employer reaction to the carry-over of atti- 
tudes and skills presumably learned in college. 

_ 4, Description of amount and kind of counseling performed 
a faculty as part of their classroom relations with stu- 
ents. 

5. Changes in the demand for or the use of a personnel service 
by students, both prior to and following a change in the 
service or a publicity campaign regarding the service. 

6. Description of the characteristics of students who use a 
personnel service and comparison with the distribution of 


these characteristics among the entire stude: at body. 


The reader can doubtless conceive of similar researches,that 

could be conducted in his institution now. The condiict of a 

simple study will prove most satisfying either to a personnel 

worker deeply engrossed in the routine of his work or to a 

graduate studert in training who needs contact with the specific 
i 


realities of some phase of a program. 


Concluding Statement—Summary of Evaluation 
Principles 
This chapter has attempted a large task. To define evalua- 


tion as a particularized form of research invol ing behavior 
criteria against which other behavior is compared, and then’ On 


+ 


+ ual 
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attempt an analysis of the problems of criteria and research 
method is ambitious indeed. For the trained research worker, 
part of this chapter has been superfluous, but the points covered 
are vital to any professionally conceived student personnel pro- 
gram. ki ; 
Criteria of evaluation must (1) relate to the objectives of 
the function being evaluated, (2) be measurable, and (3) be 
reliable or stable in performance. Criteria in student personnel 
evaluation are student or alumni behavior criteria, but the basic 
areas of behavior and attitude are often too complex and 
abstract to be directly measurable, Specific criteria, partial in 
nature as far as any basic educational objective is concerned— 
but measurable—are used-and A Sirom several partial 
criteria combined to provide a more complete representation of 
the educational objective. Criterion validity and reliability are 
affected by an incomplete representation of the basic change in 
question, contamination with the predictor, unstable behavior in 
the criterion itself, lack of agreement among judges of criterion 
behavior, and similar factors. 
| The research design used must be that which is most appro- 
priate to a comparison of the behavior with which the study is 
| concerned with criterion behavior. Follow-up studies of a simple 
design and the use of student, faculty, and specialist opinion are E 
the two morêicommonly used—and ineffectively used—methods. ` 
Although there are a number of special methods available, such 
jas the measurement of interpersonal relations or case study 
judgments quantitatively treated, it is suggested that the most 
effective research design is that of a longitudinal study involv- 
ing a control group. Care in securing a random sampling of the 
population studied is essential and will necessitate the use of 
rigorous research methods. a f 
A summary of precautions in student personnel research and 
evaluation might include the following: 


1. Use a sample that will justify making a statistical infer- 
ence relating to the total population being studied. 

2. Define and use criteria that are measurable and that are 

known to represent the basic behavior concepts (the objec- 

tives of the function studied). 


oy tit. 
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3. Use a composite criterion rather than a partial representa- 
tion of the behavior objective. 

4. By use of appropriate method, insure a control of factors 
other than the one being evaluated. 

5. Measure change over a significant period of time so that 
unstable or accidental change is eliminated. ! 

6. In drawing inferences from data, name the other factors © 
that may be operating, and recognize the limitations of 
sampling or method that exist in every study. 
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EVANSVILLE COLLEGE | a 
REPORT OF POLICY COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
STUDY PERSONNEL SERVICES 
May 7, 1948 


wee “be 
. . : . ` . 


Rapid changes in the college population and in personnel services © 
have made student personnel integration difficult. In some areas the 
services were keeping step with the student needs and in other areas 
were lagging behind the needs. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn ‘was invited 
to our campus on December 1, 2, 3 of 1947 as a consultant on stu- 
dent personnel. He observed and interviewed our students, faculty, 
and administration for three days and summarized our situation in 
a comprehensive report. 


On December 15, 1947, President Hale appointed the Policy 
Committee to Study Personnel Services and charged them with the 
following responsibilities : “to review Dr. Wrenn’s report, to study 
and evaluate our present program and facilities, to devise a program 
in the light of their studies and this report, to make recommenda- 
tions to the faculty and to the President of an improved program.” 

The committee has met sixteen times, a total of twenty hours. 
This represents one hundred and sixty man-hours. Besides the 
meetings of the full committee, many hours were spent in study 
and in sub-committee meetings. The committee is indebted to 
numerous faculty members who contributed information and neces- 
sary data. £ 

During the past four months the policy Committee has been able 
to evaluate carefully about half of the items covered in the Wrenn 
report. The committee feels that there is need for continued study 
and evaluation in the area of student personnel and that a Policy 
Committee would aid in the Evansville College Student Personnel 
Program. 
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_ «Therefore: We recommend the continuation of a Policy Com- 
i mittee, to be called the Policy Committee on Student 
Personnel, and to be a regular standing committee. 


The need for “a new and more informal student handbook” was 
recognized, and the Policy Committee asked President Hale to 
appoint a student-faculty committee to prepare such a handbook. 
That committee was appointed and is functioning at the present 
time. 5 


Therefore: We recommend the continuation of the “Committee 
to Prepare a New Student Handbook” until the com- 
pletion of the handbook. 


After considerable study and discussion, it was agreed we should 
first come to some understanding and agreement relative to the 
organization and coordination of student personnel services and 
then move into a more comprehensive study of the various areas of 
student personnel. As a result of our study of organization and 
coordination of student personnel services in a number of universi- 
ties and colleges, we arrived at a program which we feel most suit- 
able for Evansville College. 


Therefore: We recommend the appointment of a coordinator of 
student personnel services. 


Successful coordination of student personnel services has never 
been achieved by legislation, dictation, or conversation. The Policy 
Committee attempted to work out a plan whereby an active and 
aggressive organization would function in achieving coordination. 


Therefore: We recommend the creation of a Student Personnel 
Council consisting of the following officers: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Director of Student Counseling 
Center, Dean of Women, Dean of Men, Social Direc- 
tor, President of Student Body, Chairman of the 
Scholarships and Loans Committee, Assistant to the 
Dean, and the Director of Placement. 


Recognizing the desirability of having a single committee deal 
with student financial aids, the Policy Committee learned about the 
available scholarships and loans. The existing Scholarship Commit- 
tee, Has been active for many years. Loans have been handled 
largely through the Executive Secretary. The Policy Committee 
feels there is need for closer integration of scholarships and loans. 
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Therefore: We recommend ‘that the present functions of the _ 


Scholarship Committee be enlarged to include stu- 
dent loans; and that the committee be called the 
Scholarships and Loans Committee; and that there 
be every effort made to channel all scholarships and 
loans through this committee. ‘ 


Following World War I, psychological testing increased rapidly. 
World War II has brought counseling to the forefront. Testing 
and counseling are important aspects of a student personnel pro- 
gram. Our present testing and counseling center has developed 
rapidly in the past few years and has served many hundreds of 
individuals. The Policy Committee feels that continued develop- 
ment in the areas of testing and counseling should take place in 
order to help lift up the student counseling center and serve the 
testing and counseling needs of students. 


Therefore: We recommend the expansion of the present Testing 
and Counseling Center into: 
1. A Student Counseling Center 
2. A Community Testing and Counseling Center 
3. A Veterans’ Guidance Center 
4, A Testing Center 


The Policy Committee studied the genera. areas of responsibility 
of the Director of the Student Counseling Center and the Director 
of the Testing Center. This was an attempt to describe, rather than 
limit, the areas of service. We suggest that the following areas of 
service become part of the responsibilities of the Director of the 
Student Counseling Center: 1. Direct the Freshman Counseling 
Program. 2. Direct the Advisory Program. 3. Direct training pro- 
gram for counselors and advisers when needed. 4. Do research on 
Counseling and Advisory Programs. 

We suggest that the following areas of service become part of 
the responsibilities of the Director of the Testing Center: 1. Ad- 
minister psychological tests for the Student Counseling Center, the 
Community Testing and Counseling Center, and the Veterans’ 
Guidance Center, 2, Do research on test results. 3. Make recom- 
mendations regarding the adoption of new or different tests. 4. 
Serve as consultant on construction and use of tests. . 

The Policy Committee recognizes the importance of counseling 
in all education. We feel it has special significance in certain 
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periods of change and adjustment. The freshman year in college is 
such a period for many students. Additional time and effort and 
a special approach will be needed by counselors during this period. 
Student mortality is higher in the freshman year than in any other — 
one year. 

Therefore: We recommend that counselors in the Freshman 
Counseling Program be given credit for three to six 
hours on their regular teaching loads at the rate of | 
fifteen students per hour. 


The integration or coordination of student personnel services 


must be approached from many angles. The Policy Committee p 


developed three suggestions as helpful steps in achieving this goal. 
The first has been stated in the recommendation dealing with the 
appointment of a coordinator. The second dealt with the student 
Personnel Council. The third relates to the physical arrangement of 
the personnel offices. The Policy Committee feels that the personnel 
offices should be closely related geographically so that there will be — 

more occasions for integration of services. 


Therefcre: We recommend that the Student Counseling Center, 
the Community Testing and Counseling Center, the 
Veterans’ Guidance Center, the Testing Center, and 
the Placement Bureau be placed on the first floor of 
the Administration Building. 3 


D. W. Dunham, Chairman 
F. P. Buller 

Marvin Hartig 

Lucile D. Jones 

Sarah Kessler 

James E. Morlock 

Martin S. Shockley 
Everette Walker, ex officio 
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COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, “ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tur COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PERSONNEL Work, E. G. Williamson, 

besa The Student Personnel Point of View (rev. ed.). 1949. 
0 pp. 

Dewey B. STUIT, GWENDOLEN S. DICKSON, Tuomas P. JORDAN, LESTER 
ScuLoers. Predicting Success in Professional Schools. 1949. 
187 pp. 

Forrest H. Kirxpatricx, PauL W. Boynton, Donarp BRIDGMAN, 
Dan D. Fever, KENNETH A. MEADE, Roserr F. Moore, E. A. 
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37 pp. 4 

Donato J. SHANK, HELEN D. Bracpon, Currrorp E. ERICKSON, 
LELAND J. GORDON, GEORGE E. Hitt, Kart P. Zerross. The Teacher 
as Counselor. 1948. 48 pp. 
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Work. 1948. 54 pp. 
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Epcerton, K. W. VAUGHN. The Use of Tests in College. 1947. 
82 pp. 

Russet T. SHARPE, GEORGE B. RISTY, Wıuram S. GUTHRIE, HAROLD 
B. Perrnsky. Financial Assistance for College Students. 1946. 
113 pp. 

Tuornron W. MerRIAM, PAUL J. BRAISTED, Herren Bracon, D. H. 
Garpner, Raymonp A. KENT, ESTHER LLOYD-JONES, CLARENCE P: 
Suepp, Religious Counseling of College Students. 1943, 3rd print- 
ing, 1947. 77 pp. 

‘Wrttarp W. BLAESSER, JoHN L. BERGSTRESSER, KENNETH L. BROWN, i 
Henry Cuauncey, Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK, ALice C. LLOYD, 
Wr1am H. SEAMAN, HAROLD Spears, Jonn M. STALNAKER. Stu- 
dent Personnel Work in the Postwar College. 1943, 2nd printing, 

1948. 95 pp. 
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EsrueR Lioyp-Jones. Social Competence and College Students. 1940, ' 


3rd printing 1946. 89 pp. 

W. H. Cowtey, Roserr Horrocx, E. G. Winttamson. Occupational 
Orientation of College Students. 1939, 2nd printing 1947. 74 pp. 
He en D., Bracpon, A. J. Brumpaucn, Basi H. Pirar, E. G. WiL- 
tiamson. Educational Counseling of College Students. 1939, 2nd 
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MACALESTER COLLEGE 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 


HANDBOOK FOR STUDENT COUNSELORS 


OUR OBJECTIVE: 


is to help the counselee become self-directing and capa- 
ble of using his own resources with maximum skill. 


OUTLINE 
PAGE 

*THE SELECTION OF COUNSELORS 1 
*SumMary or COUNSELORS’ ACTIVITIES 3 
THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 

Initial contacts 

Frosh Days 

Frosh Camp 

Registration i 

Student-faculty counselor relationships $ 

Counselor-counselee meetings 

Reports 

Areas in counseling 


Recorps 4 21 
The Student’s Personnel Folder 
Student counselors’ records 


GUIDES IN COUNSELING aS. ste 24 
Objective 
The counseling process 
Need for counseling 
The counselor 
Principles in procedure 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SUGGESTED READING 30 


Posr Scrrprs 3 ; Picea! 
b * Only the first two sections will be included in this summary of the Hand- 
ook, 
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SELECTION OF COUNSELORS 


Each year the number of those who wish to be counsel seat 
creases, but since the total number needed is determined” 1 

number of new students, it is necessary to select from tho: 
apply a somewhat smaller number to meet this need, There 
about four new students to each student counselor. The bases 
which counselors are selected are: . 


1. Genuine Interest in counseling as judged by stated interest, val 
attendance at counselor training sessions, participation in 
student activities and full cooperation in counselors’ activi- 

i RNN., 


ties once one has become a counselor. © * i 

2. Good Personality as inl per onality ratings, the Per- 
sonnel Office, and faculty advisers. x ic. pi q 

3. Leadership Ability as demonstrated by active participation 
in school activities, active friendliness toward other stu- 
dents, and evident willingness to counsel and assume re- 

« sponsibility. 

4. Knowledge of educational and vocational. requirements, 
extracurricular activities and student organizations. 

5. Scholarship for the preceding semester of a minimum Ca 

average, Beyond this minimum, higher averages do not 

. figure in selection. 

6. Classification as sophomore, junior, and senior during the 7 
coming academic year. Students entering in February may; 4 
be eligible if they have shown outstanding qualities as — 
listed above. 

| SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
This list includes the essential minimum of responsibilities which 
the student counselor must accept. It should serve as a check list 
to be followed throughout the year and should be referred to at 
regular intervals as a reminder of various counseling activities. 


1. Communicate by letter or in person with new students 
during the summer months as soon as notified of their 
approval by the college, 

2. Bein residence at least one day before the Freshman Days 
to meet and welcome new students when they arrive. 4 

3. Aid in the new-student testing program in whatever as- 
signment is made and help the students to get acquainted. 

4, Attend Frosh Camp. 


14. 


iD: 


16. 
17. 


18. 


E 
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See that house cards are filled out at the beginning of the 


< year and checked at the end of the year. 
_Acquaint the students with the registration process, the 


éatalog, graduation requirements, college facilities, etc. 
Hold group meetings of counselees regularly each month. 
Promote participation in group activities, social, recrea- 
tional, discussions, etc. 

Be accessible at all times to counselees, faculty counselors, 
and the Personnel Office and arrange to see counselees 
periodically, but without formality or summons. 

Write and furn in regular counseling reports, 

a. green slip” reports. 

ib. semester summ r of each counselee. 

c..group activity and meeting reports. 


. Attend all meetings of counselors. 


Locate students who have talents and. get them into or- 
ganizations in which such talents can be used. 


. Develop from interview and compiled data a counseling 


digest for personal use in counseling. This should include 
counselee’s background, interests, abilities, high school 
record, and achievement. A * 


ae 
Maintain an atmosphere in’ the residence hall which is 


conducive to study, and counsel the student living at home 
or away from home off-campus on study habits and con- 
ditions conducive to study. $. A 

Be acquainted with the difficulties of new students and 
problems which are to be expected. à 

Be alert to recognize problems. 4 

Be familiar with the personnel and college organization 
so as to be able to refer counselees to other individuals or 
agencies as the situation warrants. wy, 
Always refer special or clinical situations to the Personnel 
Director. 
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STUDENT COUNSELING SERVICE 
AUGSBURG COLLEGE 

igh i í 

Date 19 W 


INDIVIDUAL i.e FORM 


To THE STUDENT: q 
Augsburg College maintains as one of its services to students a — 
Personnel Committee whose primary concern is the whole student, — 
his interests, needs, growth, and development in educational, voca- — 
tional, social, and spiritual ways. Rr 
The following blank, which brings together essential informa- 
tion about you, will help you in your interviews with any member | 
of this committee. The information that you give in the following A 
pages is a very useful addition to the tests you take (or have taken) © 
upon admission to college, and will aid in making more specific use 
of the test results. 
Final responsibility for decisions and plans always rests with the — 
person being counseled. However, a discussion of your problems — 
with a faculty counselor, coupled with such facts about your abili- 
ties, personality, and interests as can be gained by psychological — 
“tests and techniques! may enable you to make your decisions and 
plans more wisely than you could make them unaided. Several 
interviews may be desired in solving some problem. Adjustment in A 
and after school is a continuous process because of the development 
and experiences of the individual, and because of changes in exter- 
nal circumstances. 
A clear picture of you as an individual can be obtained only Fs 
you answer the questions as frankly and as completely as possible. 
All the information is confidential. 


Name {SS Se ee eee Sexe ae 
Last First Middle 

Present Address — Phone: —— 

Home Address 


t 
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, 3 
Age Date'df Birth -+ Place of Birth Descent — 


Marital Status: Single — Marriet Divorced — Widowed —Separated — 

Father living Yes. Check any of the following which are applicable : 
No." — Parents separated — Parents divorced— 

“Yr. of death 

Mother living Yes — Parents re-married— Mother re-married— 

No | Father re married 
Yr. of death 
If home is broken, with whom do you live? ————— 
If Father not living, name and relationship of guardian 


Address of Guardian —————————————_—_{___—[_{[_—___———. 
Father’s Name io, C er’s age____ 
Last First 7 

Father’s Home Address ————— Mothers age__— 
Father’s business or occupation: Name of firm or employer 
Father’s title, position or nature of work tA 
Mother’s Present Occupation ————@@@-@$@$——_____ 7 
Mother’s Occupation Before Marriage ————— 
Father’s Birthplace Mother’s Birthplace ————————_ 
Father’s Education: ——————_______—___,_,, 
Mother’s Education: 

Did your father attend college?. 
Which?, 


Did your mother attend college ?___ 
Which? —————————— 


Did he graduate? Did she graduate? 
Brothers’ and Sisters’ Sex Education Married Occupation 
Names (MorF) Age (Highest (Yesor (If unemployed, 
Grade - No give usual occ. 
Reached) or training) 


o O Perr 
o A 
From which preparatory or high school did you graduate? LEN EES By 
Date of Graduation Size of senior class ——————— 
Type of course taken 


Seen eee ee eee ee E E A N, 
Colleges or special schools attended (including present attendance) and also 
including special training or private instruction in art, music, stenography, etc. 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE DATE ATTENDED COURSES TAKEN 


P AEE resent e 


(ita 


Do you at present plan to take a four years’ course at Augsburg? ————— 
If not, tell why and how many years you expect to spend at Augsburg? —— 


Monn es 
What are your plans for further education, if any, after leaving Augsburg? 


a 
Are you a veteran of World War II? Yes___ No— GI Rehab. —— 
Months in the service? Months Overseas? ———————— 
Where did you serve? Branch -TT 
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If not a veteran, check status: Merchant Marine 


Under military age— 4F— 4D— C.0._ Othe: 


eM 
Are your financial resources sufficient to meet your total college expense? — 
Name and address of person responsible for your support: i 


If you are planning,to be self-supporting, what special circumstances make 
this necessary ?, _——__— 
Will it be neces for you to contribute to the support of others while you 
are in college? — 
What scholarships or loans, including those given by the college, do you expect 
to receive? Give source and amounts and state whether for one year or more 


Lee 
(Abbreviated) 

Do you belong to a church? Yes—— No____ 

Did you attend regularly while at home? Neen ts a Noes) 

Name of Pastor ————————————_—_$_$€_€/T> n7 

Address of Pastor = 

Name of Congregation 

Denomination If Lutheran, which branch? (underline) 

American Lutheran Church, Augustana Synod, Lutheran Free Church, 

Missouri Synod, Evangelical Lutheran Church (NLCA), United Evangelical 

Lutheran (Danish), United Lutheran Church (Other). 

What church will you attend while at Augsburg? —— ——8 —————— 

In what church activities will you, or would you like to, participate? 


OM a ee 
Name church activities in which you have participated ——4H4H4H— 
Re r AR AER TNS EES eo 
eee 
You will find listed below several kinds of leisure time activities. Draw a. _ 
circle around each of the activities in which you engage frequently. Add any 
activities in each group that do not appear on the list. 
I. Individual Activities—either organized or unorganized. 
A. Tennis, golf, fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, ping-pong, 
boxing, skating, bicycling, bowling, etc. —————_— 
B. Movies, billiards, listening to radio, stamp collecting, auto riding, ~ 
woodworking, cooking, modeling, other hobbies. (specify) í, 


G Reading, theatre, concerts, art museums, lectures, dance recitals 


TASES 


II. Group Activities—either organized or ‘unorganized. 
D: Church attendance, Sunday School attendance, Sunday School teach- 
“ing, Luther League member or officer, sing in church choir, personal 
workers group, attended prayer meetings and Bible Study classes, ~ 


member of Youth for Christ movement, (other). 
Ewy # 
w : 
Knn 


ee 
ae 
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E. Were you, or are you, an active member of any of these organiza- 

tions: Y.M.C.A. or Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 

Girls, High School or Academy Alumni Groups, any lodge, American 

Legion, iL S. or College secret society, uarie TA igs ie Cother)s 

F. All team sports, such as: Football, baseball, basketball, volleyball; 

hockey, ————————$_$__$>[_["—{#»________ (other). 

G. Social activities, such as dancing, “dates,” bridge, picnics — (other). 

H. Dramatic clubs or organizations, music clubs or organizations, discus- 

sion groups, debating teams or societies, political clubs or organiza- 

tions, literary clubs or organizations, etc, igi 

What extracurricular activities do you expect to Particip: 

(Debate, basketball, choir, etc.) M.. 

What types of books or articles interest you? (Fictio 
etc.) ` 

What magazines do you read most frequently? 


raphy, scientific, 


ee SSS 
What is your major? (if selected) ——————$_$_$_$_$_$?@_~__~7~_____ 
What year of college are you in? 

How many hours of study do you expect to put in during the week? 
Why did you decide to come to college? (Check all that apply) 


__To get a liberal education To please parents or friends, 

__To prepare for a vocation family tradition 

— For prestige of college degree To learn more of certain subjects 

— To be with old school friends __It was the “thing to do” 

— To make friends and helpful con- —Foregone conclusion, I never 
nections questioned why 

— For social enjoyment, “College Will enable me to make more 
life” money 

—To get a job To take advantage of G.I, Bill 

__To prepare for Christian service assistance for veterans ` 


Others: —- an ee ea ae 
What other type of training have you considered besides a college education? 


How does your family feel about college work? 


——Opposed to your going to college. —Wants you to go to college. 
—Doesn’t care what you do. — Comments: ————————_ 
(Abbreviated) 


List in reverse chronological order all your civilian work or employment 
experiences to date (including part-time or summer jobs 


Y: Salary 
sof Work „(per mo.) 


Firm (give yr. and month) From To yan tu 


Which of these jobs did you like pe e N a 


Why? die i 
List, in order of preference, three occupations in which you would like to earn 
your living. Do not consider your abilities or job opportunities in making this 
list. Just consider whether or not you would be happy in the work. 


| 
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OCCUPATION 
REASONS FOR INTEREST IN THESE OCCUPATIONS 


If you were free of all restrictions (if you could do as you wish) what would 
you want to be doing 10 or 15 years from now? ———________ 
It is possible to make a rough classification of occupations in terms of your 
general interests and abilities. In the following list, indicate in order of prefer- 
ence (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you believe you would best fit. 
Occupations involving business contacts with people, such as the various 
fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc. 

Occupations invoving business detail work, such as accountancy, busi- 
ness statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office clerical work. 
Occupations involving social service activities, such as minister, parish 
worker, missionary, YMCA or YWCA worker, Boy Scout executive, 
personnel worker, social case worker, teacher, welfare worker. 
Occupations requiring special artistic abilities, such as musician, actor, 
artist, interior decorator, designer, etc. 

Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as engineer, 
chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, physicist, tool- 
maker, etc. 

Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such as lawyer, news- 
paper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, etc. 
Occupations involving executive responsibilities such as director, office 
manager, foreman, etc. 


What is your present vocational choice? 
What other possibilities have you considered? 
When did you make your present choice? (give the year) ———____ 
Why did you make this choice? (Check reason or reasons) 

— Family suggestion or tradition __A long personal interest in the 


_—Friend’s or teacher’s advice work 
___The vocation of someone you ad- It is most profitable financially 
mire or respect —It is best suited to my abilities 
— Suggested by study in school Where I feel I can serve God best 
— Suggested by study in college ___Choice made on my own respon- 
— Suggested by experiences in the sibility 
armed services — Chosen as being most interesting 
intellectually 


— Have a feeling of a “call” to this 
particular field of work. 
How certain are you that this occupation you have specified is the one you 
really want to prepare for: 

Very certain and satisfied ____ Uncertain____ Very questionable _—_. 
How much information have you about the requirements of the vocation you 
are choosing? None Some—__ Extensive __ 

‘What preparation have you already made? ———— 
What vocation do (or did) your parents want you to r= eo 
Why 2 < o a a a aaa 
We are interested in determining why you have considered your present 
occupational choice. Below write all the things that have happened to you 
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which you think might have influenced your vocational interests. If you need 
more room, use the other side of this paper. j 


Z a a 

n 
‘ (Abbreviated) 

Have you any physical disabilities? (Describe) ———4_ — 


CS omega RTT 

Underline any of the following words which describe your general make-up: 
Persevering, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, trusting, 
impetuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, self-confident, jealous, spiritual, 
talented, quick-tempered, cynical, tactful, conscientious, cheerful, mystic, 
deep faith, submissive, excited, irritable, anxious, poor health, nervous, 
easily exhausted, unhappy, frequent periods of gloom or depression, frequent 
day dreaming, sensitive, procrastinate often, industrious, cooperative, devout, 
indecisive. 


—— 
Place a check mark before the item appearing in the list below which best 
describes your present or contemplated living arrangements while at Augsburg. 
Living at home with my family. —Living in a rooming ‘house. 
___Living in a college dormitory. Living in my own apartment. 
Living in the home of an employer, of friends, or relatives. 

Who of your friends have attended Augsburg? ——————_ 
Names: - 

Are you personally acquainted with any faculty members at Augsburg? 
Give names: 

Name three alumni or students at Augsburg whom you know: 


Give names of all relatives who have attended Augsburg and state their rela- 
tionship to you: 


Name 4 Relationship 
a MOU AES 


ee SSS ae 
Everyone faces problems throughout his life. Some of these problems cannot 
be solved without help. Many times they are very easily solved. At other 
times they are solved only after much effort. Below are a list of problems 
with which young people are often concerned. Before those problems you 
have not been able to solve adequately, place a check. Before those problems 
which you would like to discuss with a counselor, place a double check. 


Check here 

—— 1. I usually feel inferior to my associates. 

——— 2. I have been unable to determine how much time I should study. 
_____ 3. I have too few social contacts. 

_~ 4. I have difficulty in making friends. 

—— 5. T often have difficulty in keeping friends. 

— 6. I do not know how to obtain the money I need. 

7. I have been unable to determine what I am best able to do. 
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8. I do not know how to take good lecture notes. 
ERATED | ‘do not get along well with my parents. 
10. I lack a deep personal fellowship with God. 
~~ 11. I am unable to determine what I would like to do. 
— 12. I have not obtained parental approval of my yocational plans, 
____13, I do not have enough to talk about in company. 
____14, I receive inadequate financial help from my family. 
15. I do not know how to outline textbook assignments. 
____16, I am unable to get along with my brothers and sisters. 
“17. I have been unable to make a satisfactory religious adjustment. 
_ 18. I do not know whether I am a true Christian or not. 
| “19. I am not interested in my studies. 
. I do not have enough information about job opportunities and 
duties. 
1. I am frequently embarrassed when with others. 
ee T usually do not enjoy being with members of the opposite sex. 
___23, I am unable to do my work well because of too many social ~ 
activities. 
____ 24. I usually do not know how to act in company. 
____25. I usually cannot read fast enough to cover all of my assignments. 
~~ 26. I usually have difficulty understanding what I read. i 
27. I am troubled by doubts about religion and God. 4 
~~ 28. I do not know what the most appropriate training is for my career. 
29, I do not know if an education is worthwhile. 
____30. I feel guilty about something I have or have not done. 
31. I have so much outside work to do that I am neglecting m7 school — 
work, 
_____ 32. I have trouble making myself study. 
—__—33._I lack self-confidence. 
____34. I am dissatisfied with my state of health. 
_____35. I do not know how to improve my personal appearance, 
_____36. I do not know how to break certain habits I have. 
Other problems: : a 3 


Chief problem: 


APPENDIX E 
WOMEN’S SELF-GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION 
OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ` 


PREVIEW OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING PERIOD 
May 2, 4, 1946 Gn K 


ay Avy w 
ist SESSION: ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP è `} 
F 


Thursday, May 2nd, 4:00-6 :00 P.M., Room 309, Pomerene Hall 
Ruth Reynolds, W.S.G.A. Projects Chairman, presiding 


Brief talk by Miss Hopwood, followed by group discussion. 
Gather your ideas on these topics: 


1. What is true leadership? 
a) What is the goal of the leader and what are her re- 
sponsibilities ? 
b) What is the difference between group propelling and 
group building? 
c) How can I apply these principles in my organization? 


2. What personal qualities should we as leaders try to develop? 
a) How important is enthusiasm? 
b) Does the personal integrity of the leader make a differ- 
ence? 


3. What pitfalls should we try to avoid? 

a) What is a “benevolent autocrat”? 

b) Or, have you ever observed a leader who used demo- 
cratic methods to manipulate the group toward her own 
goals instead of stimulating the group to self-discovery, 
goal-setting and execution? 

c) By what specific means can we avoid these common 
errors? j 


4. What factors of human nature must be taken into account 
by all leaders? 
a) What is the importance of the individual ego? 
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Ri Oat A 
a A ay 
. I know the-importance of physical energy. (I get 
enough rest to maintain it.) d 
fay can relax. I do not give the impression ofibeing 
always “inhigh” > S | 
.. I try to check my way of speaking, walking, and 
acting ‘so that I never appear snobbish or thought- 
easi ee oui EE 3 


ERT remember t ‘my personal appearance plays a 
part in my impression on others. 
. I see to it-that my voice is distinct and’ “sounds 
interested.” . 1 
. I know that the campus at large is likely to judge 
the group I represent by my actions and attitudes. — 
I try to overcome the tendency to become “brittle” 
|` when I’m tired. : 
. I don’t get conceited when recognition is given me 
because of my office. a 
Group Relations , s f 
How can we build a “team spirit”? Here are a few points f 
that may help. 4 
___ 1. I call people in the group by name. K 


v 


iq 


I try to learn something about them and their inter- 


AAZ 


ests. 
3. The members of my group feel we attack problems 
y together. 
4. I don’t try to sell the group on my own ideas all 
the time. > 
5. Our members know when they do a good job. 
tell them!) E 
6. They know what we're aiming at. (Our goals 2 
as clear to them as to me.) a 


sa 


. I draw all members of the group into, 
ticipation in the program. 
8. Isay “we,” not “I.” 


Organization and Administration 
The leader often has an administrative post in the org 
ization. What can she do to make things click? 


w , 
t wh 


IV. 


Siss E 


. I am sold on my job! T feel it has a lot to con- | 


. I can be depended on to carry through ony job to. r 


+ 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING cea | 


tribute to the campus.’ 


the last detail.. ` 


I keep appointments, gata tt ee ee ‘nal 
. Ican plan and organize my own time effectively's6 > > 


that I get things done, + 
Tm willing to give up a course of action that’s a’ 
favorite of mine if another is suggested that the 
group thinks is better. 


. I delegate responsibility to other people and see to - 


it that they carry through. 


___ 7. Iam willing to stand by a decision and carry it out 
energetically once it’s made. , t 
Conducting Meetings a Hila 


What techniques are valuable to the leader of a meeting?» 
When I conduct a meeting do the members feel we're getting 
things done and enjoy it, too? r 


1. 


I know enough about parliamentary procedure to 
keep meetings going smoothly. 


. When I conduct a meeting the group laughs occa- 


sionally—and at the right places! 


. There are no “dead spots” in the room. Everyone 


is alert to the discussion and a lot are taking part. 


. I figure out the acoustics and make myself heard. 
. I give members of the group the feeling that what 


they say is valuable and helpful. 

I try to keep the group “on the track” during dis- 
cussions. 

I avoid allowing any member to do too much of the 


talking—even me: 


. If some member gets heated, I summarize her com- 


ments in a calm manner and answer her myself. 
T sense when to bring the discussion toa close. 
I clinch the thinking of the group, summarizing, © 


_ reviewing the plan of action agreed upon. 


kad 


mee, 


v 


af 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
OFF-CAMPUS ROOMS 
Summer 1944 


FORMS FOR SUPERVISION OF OFF-CAMPUS HOUSES 


1. HOUSEHOLDER’S DESCRIPTION OF 
Rooms For RENT 


Name of landlady ——__________. Address 
Apartment No. Floor—— Elevator ?. Telephone No. 
No. rooms in apartment (or house) No. occupants— Children ?— 
No, and ages of children____________ No. bathrooms —__— 
No. rooms available for rent—_Men preferred _—Women—Couples— 
No. single rooms Price per week per person $—_— Size—— 


No. double rooms—— Price per week per person $__— Size——_ 


Outlook (street, court, rear, etc.) 


Windows —_____________Clothes closets 

Lights Type of beds 

Provision for study ———————————————————————— 
Articles furnished by landlady: Bedding Sheets— Towels 
How often are sheets changed? ——______ Towels? 

Is cooking permitted? Extra charge? Amount? 
Arrangement about laundry and pressing —_—— Charge? ———— 


Other arrangements: 


2. Succrstep Score Carp ror Orr-Camrpus Houses 


Houses to be classified A, B, C, D, according to score 400, 300, 200, 


100, resulting from totaling points under each heading. 


House—Maximum : 400 Points 
I. Site AS PE 
*1, Accessibility . 

2. Environment 

a) Social conditions in neighborhood 

b) Fresh air and cleanliness ............++ ri 

c) Quiet s. ane S. csc sigee ees feet gaa Hee 


, *Items required. 
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IL Building. sci -sgsnubenveemeeee oe E AE 
*1, Meets fire regulations ....-.+-+++++++++ 
2. Sunlight in bedrooms ....-.--++++++> 
3. Ventilation in bedrooms .....-- 
4, Individual closets ....---.+-> 
5. Laundry ....-eeeeeseeeeeere 
*6, Living room for students’ use 
III. Service .....+++- EENET EA žr 
*1, Good natural lighting supplemen 
lights » seese eanemsnerrn Eni 
*2, Heating, free from fumes, dust, and maintained at 
a temperature around (x lly a A AAEE 30 25 
*3. Cleanliness .......eseseeeesseerennteeent" " 
*4, Bathroom facilities .....ss+esereereessser ttt eae 55 
a) Hot water always ...e++ressererre sent 15 
b) One tub and toilet for minimum of six stu- 
dents e o oaie ot Amn mex ADIN DNIO O DENNER < 
c) Extra toilet in house ....-++- 
d) Shower ..seseseeesrssrerees 
5. Occupants per room ...-+eeerereerrses tt nT 25 
a) One or two .. 
b) Three ....--- 
c) Over three ..--.+++- aie 
6. Student bedrooms ..-. RENNET 50 
a) Decorations ..-++-+erssereresrs essen 10 
b) Furnishings ... esere ree erernear i sn 10 
*c) Single beds sessen stine rinnne inetr t 10 
d) Adequate furniture drs.-..rerrrntt itti 15 
e) Size ...seerese RE A EE E A 5 
IV. Occupants of House eses: ditaret rretan etit 40 
1. Cooperative adults of good character ...++++-+++ .25 
2. Children who do not interfere with students’ study...15 
Note: Students of the same sex only are permitted to live in an off- 
campus house. 


Board—Maximum: 350 Points 


Ti. “Board... E E E a eate pease A S 350 
#1, Sanitary kitchen =. senesne eere aE 50 
*2. Sanitary storage +. eteerinen 50 
» *3. Sanitary dining room ..-- rye ..50 
‘4, Food adequate in amount . De 5 
5. Balasced diot oenar e a Ur attra te 50 
6. Meals on time ...-- 25 
7. Attractively served c 
8. Waleookoai iee aae Aaa eae nny 
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3. SUGGESTED AGREEMENT BETWEEN HOUSEHOLDER AND STUDENT 


It is mutually agreed between (student) and 
(householder) that the following conditions as” 
stated are to be lived up to: 

1. Student required to pay the whole rent of room 
or to find a roommate 
Weekly cleaning is done by 
Student agrees to keep her room neat at all times 
Daily cleaning is done by 
Sheets furnished weekly __——— towels 
Student may use the living room at the following times ——— 
Student may use the laundry at the following times ————— 
. Extra charge for use of electric appliances: none, or 
Restrictions on appliances 

9, Student may bring food to room. Yes——— No. 

10. Student is to board ———— Do light housekeeping ———— 
Eat out { 
11. Rate of board per week ——_— Rebate for absence ———— 
12. Use of room when student is absent 4 
13. Each student may have a minimum of 60 watts 
14. Room will be quiet for study 
15. Student agrees to care properly for property of room ———— 
To pay for breakage other than natural wear 
16. This agreement is made for period from ——— to ———— 
17. Room rent is paid (state time) ' 
18. Rent of room per week (7 days) is 
19. Householder will report all illnesses of students i 
20. Student will report all absences overnight to householder —— 
21. Householder will report all violations of college regulations — 
22, Householder and student agree to uphold college rules ———— i 
23. Householder agrees to inspection at any time by the college —— 
24. Comfortable temperature (around 68-70° F.) will be main- 
tained ——_—_—______ 
25. Both householder and student recognize binding effects of con- 
tract unless terminated by Dean of college who reserves right — iii 
terminate agreement whenever it seems best s 


ONAMALN 


Student 
Householder 
Address 


Sign and return to 
Dean’s office. 
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SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 
Winona, Minnesota 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
November 4, 1948 


FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS 


A large number of students who are both capable and worthy 
find it very difficult to finance their college education. Not.infre- 
quently, students are forced to withdraw from college because of 
their inability to provide adequate funds with which to meet college 
expenses. And many qualified high school graduates do not attempt 
to continue their education in college simply because of their limited 
financial means. ty 

These facts are so well known that there is no need to elaborate 


on them. It is a condition that is common at Saint Mary’s College . ` 


‘as well as at practically all other colleges of the country. In her 
desire to assist her students to arrive at a satisfactory solution to 
their problems, and to enable worthy and capable students to con- 


tinue their education, Saint Mary’s College provides for them such 


financial aids as are within her means. These aids take the form of 
loans, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and opportunities for part-time 


employment. 
The Committee on Educational Policies makes the following 


recommendations concerning loans. 
PURPOSE OF THE Loan FUND 

The primary purpose of the Saint Mary’s College Student Loan 
Fund is to give financial assistance to worthy but needy students, 
which will enable them to continue their education at Saint Mary’s 
College despite insufficient funds. 

A secondary purpose of the Loan Fund is to educate the student 
who applies for a loan in the proper procedure for such financial 
transactions. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE LoAN FUND 
MEASURES RECOMMENDED FOR INCREASING THE 
STUDENT Loan FUND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE STUDENT Loan FUND 


GENERAL POLICIES CONCERNING THE STUDENT Loan FUND 


The general policies under which the Student Loan Fund should 
be administered are: 


1. Type of Loan Fund: For the present at least the Loan Fund 
should be used as a “revolving” fund rather than an “endowed” 
fund; that is, loans should be made from the capital itself, rather 
than from only the income of the fund. At some future date it may 
be advisable to change this policy. At the present, however, it is 
the only practical way to use the limited fund available. It will be 
the responsibility of the committee administering the fund to recom- 
mend a change in this policy when, in their judgment, this becomes 
advisable. Concurrently, it will be the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to recommend to the administration of the college that no ~ 
further contributions to the Loan Fund be accepted, if and when | 
the Fund reaches such an amount as to be entirely adequate to serve 
the needs of St. Mary’s College students in this respect. Further = 
contributions can then be channeled to other useful purposes. 


2, Size of Loans: There should be an upper limit to the amount 
loaned per year to an individual applicant. Likewise, there should 
be an upper limit set to the total amount loaned to an individual A 
student while attending Saint Mary’s College. These upper limits 
should be determined, and periodically revised in the light of cur- 
rent conditions. Consideration should be given to such things as the, — 
amount available for loans, the number of applicants, etc. It should | 
be kept in mind, however, that if the amount of loan available to 
the individual applicant becomes too small, the purpose of the Loan 
Fund may well be defeated. t y 

These upper limits, however, should not be entirely iron-clad. 
Exceptions may be made in individual cases when conditions waf 
rant it. ? à 


3. Form of Loan: In general, the loan should be applied directly 
to the student’s account and not given to him in cash. Some excep- 
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tions might be made to this policy at the present time in the case of 
married ex-servicemen. This will be left to the discretion of the 
committee administering the fund. 


4. Interest on Loans: Interest should be charged on all student 
loans, the rate to be determined by what is normal for the times. 
Actual payment of interest should be required twice a year, even 
while the student receiving the loan is still in college. This require- 
ment will serve as a reminder to the student of the obligation he has 
incurred in accepting the loan. 


5. Repayment of Loans: Repayment of all loans should fall due 
one year after the date of graduation of the student, or of his with- 
drawal from college. The loans would, however, be renewable 
annually thereafter for a period of four or five years. The arrange- 
ments for repayments of loans should be somewhat flexible, permit- 
ting the student to make repayment earlier than the prescribed date, 
or to make partial repayments several times a year, if convenient. 


6. Security: No collateral will be required for loans from the 
Student Loan Fund, other than the pledged word and known good 
character of the applicant. Such a requirement would render the 
Fund of little value to students since those possessing acceptable 
collateral would be able to obtain the loan from commercial firms. 
Neither will the endorsement of a sponsor be required, since this 
would tend to shift the responsibility from the student, where it 
really belongs, and thus lessen the educational value of the loan. | 

Certain practices in this respect, now in effect at a number 0 
colleges and universities and recommended by some educators, _ 
should be investigated by the committee administering the Loan 
Fund. One such practice is that of requiring a “group guaranty” to | 
insure against loss. At present, this does not seem necessary Or 
desirable, but experience may give evidence to the contrary. An- 
other practice is to require the student accepting a loan to take out 
a life insurance policy covering the amount of the indebtedness and 
made payable to the Student Loan Fund. This is not practical now 
when the Fund is small, since it would tie up moneys from the Fund 
for too long a time. When the Loan Fund has increased to a size- 
able sum, the committee might consider the adoption of this practice 


if experience shows it to be desirable. 


7. Certain Restrictions: In the allotting of loans, first considera- 
tion should be given to students who are candidates for a degree at 
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Saint Mary’s College and who are in the upper division of their 
college program. Others may be considered after this group is 
entirely taken care of. If the student plans to transfer to some other 
college, a loan would in general be unwise. This is especially so if 
the student plans to enter a professional school, since he will then 
find difficulty in repaying the loan within the prescribed time limits. 

First consideration should be given to those students in the upper 
division of their college program, because there is a greater prob- 
ability that a loan will help them to complete their college course, 
and because the funds loaned to them will be returned for further 
use at an earlier date. However, exceptions may be made in indi- 
vidual cases when circumstances warrant. 


THE OPERATION OF THE STUDENT Loan FUND 


The various steps to be taken by the’ student in applying for a 
loan, and by the Committee in granting the loan, as well as in the 
follow-up are outlined here: 


1. Application for a Loan: The student who applies for a loan 
will do so in person, presenting his case orally to the chairman of 
the committee appointed to administer the Loan Fund. There should 
be a printed form for this purpose, but this should be filled out by 
the chairman or by the student during this oral interview. The 
printed form should provide space for pertinent information : name 
of applicant, degree program, and level of advancement, age, 
amount of loan desired, reason for need of financial assistance, 
plans concerning repayment, etc. The reasons for this personal 
interview are to prevent formalism, to enable the committee chair- 
man to explain precisely the conditions under which loans are made, 
and to form an estimate of the urgency of the need, and to provide 
counsel. t 


2. References: The applicant for a loan shall be asked to obtain 
from two members of the faculty references concerning his char- 
acter, honesty, and sense of responsibility. These statements should 
be confidential, and sent directly to the committee chairman rather 
than given to the applicant. The Dean of the College and the Dean 
of Men, as members of the committee, will be asked to gather what- 
ever information they have available on the applicant. The appli- 
cant’s counselor will be notified of the request for a loan, and he 
may miake a statement if he so desires. Any other member of the 
faculty who might be in a position to supply pertinent information 
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may be asked to do so. If the applicant is a minor, then he must 
receive permission from his parents or guardian to accept the loan. 
Such permission, however, is not intended to make the parents or 
guardian obligated to repay the loan. 


3. Criteria for Granting Loans: The first consideration to be 
made in the granting of a loan is to insure that it will be a sound 
business venture. For this reason the committee must first of all 
assure itself : 


a) That the applicant is actually in need of financial assistance. 
b) That there is a very good probability that the applicant will 
repay the loan in accordance with conditions specified. This 
judgment will be based on the character and sense of re- 
sponsibility of the applicant, and on his probable chances of 
future success. : 


The second, though also very important, consideration to be 
made in the granting of a loan is the amount of good the loan will 
accomplish—to the student, to the college, and to society. This 
depends on the worthiness of the applicant. Hence, the committee 
will consider : 


a) The character and personality of the applicant. 

b) His academic standing. He should be maintaining satisfac- 
tory progress toward graduation, and give evidence that 
he will qualify as a worthy Saint Mary’s College graduate. 

c) His level of advancement as is indicated in paragraph No. 
under general considerations. e 


4. The Contract: A printed form will be used stating the condi- 
tions of the contract, including all pertinent information concerning 
the granting of the loan and the stipulations concerning repayment. — 
This contract will be signed by the applicant and by the chairman of 
the committee. It will be made out in duplicate, one copy being 


given to the applicant. 


5. Notifications and Reports: The committee will notify the 
counselor of each student who has been granted a loan. A report 
will also be made to the President and to the Dean of the College, 
listing the students who have loans outstanding, together with the 
amounts of the loans. : À 

Finally, an annual report should be made to the President and 
the Faculty of the College, and also to contributors, giving the 
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status of the Student Loan Fund. This last report will not include 
names of individual students, but will contain only statistical data. 


6. Publicizing the Student Loan Fund: In order that the Stu- 
dent Loan Fund may give effective assistance where needed, it is 
necessary that the student body be aware of its existence. Hence 
effective publicity should be used to bring it to their attention, The 
following means are suggested : 


a) A statement concerning it should appear in the college 
. catalogue and similar publications, 

b) The Committee on Counseling should be notified of the 
status of the Loan Fund through theannual report, and the 
counselors should be requested to recommend to worthy 
students that they might make application for a loan if they 
are in financial difficulties which seem to warrant such 
action, 


w 
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EVALUATION REPORT FORM FOR STUDENT 
PERSONNEL SERVICES 


. INTRODUCTION 


An attempt is made in'the present form to secure both a quanti- 
tative and a qualitative report of a student personnel program, 

As bases for report, weighted statements of fourteen student 
personnel services are presented. Following each of the fourteen 
statements are the following sub-headings: 

Part A provides opportunity to indicate the philosophy of the 
administration with regard to each specific service. This is a quali- 
tative judgment, made after the evaluator has discussed the per- 
sonnel service with college administrators and personnel. leaders. 

Part B lists the specific provisions made in the institution for the 
service under consideration. An analysis of each major personnel 
service led to the formation of this list. In its construction, it was 
kept in mind that the primary purpose of student personnel services 
is to meet student needs. The items in B are not to be checked 
unless they actually exist in the institution being studied. 

Pertinent data not elsewhere presented may be recorded under 
“Remarks” in Parts A and B. Statements with regard to strengths, 
weaknesses, or uniqueness of service may be listed here. 

To make this report meaningful, it is essential to consider the 
specific sources from whom the data were secured. Part C provides», 
opportunity to indicate the contributors of information reported in 


`. Parts A and B. 


Part D consists of a rating scale. It is designed to provide indices 
of the degree to which each of the fourteen student personnel serv- 
ices is carried out in meeting the needs of students. Through a com- 
bination of the purely qualitative report in Part A and the quanti- 
tative statement of actual provisions in Part B, a check mark is to 
be placed at the proper point on the scale in D. t 

Provision i is made in Part E to multiply the | given weight of the 
service under consideration, assigned in terms of “best judgment” 
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as to relative importance of the service, by the numerical rating 
granted in Part D. The products so derived for each of the four- 
teen services are then to be totaled. The resulting sum may be 
tegarded as an index of the institution’s total effort with regard to 
student personnel services. The total score is to be recorded on 
page 3 of this form. The highest possible total score which an 
institution may receive is 69 and the total score for an adequate pro- 
gram is 46, 

Robert B. Kamm 

C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Total score earned — 
Total score of adequacy 46 
Highest possible total score 69 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Name of institution 
Type of institution 

‘Location of institution 
Enrollment (Fall term) 
Name and title of person(s) in charge of student personnel services 


In what manner are the various personnel services coordinated? 


oy See 


Number of persons from whom total of information was secured: 
a) Number of administrators: 
b) Number of faculty members: 
c) Number of students: 


(Individual Reporting) 


(Date) 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE I (WEIGHT = 1) 


` “Interpreting institutional objectives and opportunity to prospec- 
tive students, their parents, and to workers in secondary education” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 


essential for student adjustment and development..... G) 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 
merits OPERA SUVI T a E A E EA ste DER E) 


3. The administration believes in the service whole- 
heartedly: i AR E E AN RARS ee ce (OES) 


EVALUATION REPORT FORM 


B. Provisions for the above service: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Informational counseling services are available to pro- 
spective students and their parents ..........++++0+++ 
Circulars and bulletins are disseminated to high schools 
in the immediate area served ....2.....eeresseeeeeee 
Field representatives and visiting teams contact pro- 
spective Students pis ees cece eee rece eer ee ddi eiie + ele 
College and high school personnel workers meet peri- 
odically and regularly to consider articulation needs ... 
College initiates Senior Days, conferences, field days, 
and other activities on campus for high school students 
College ascertains who are the good college prospects 
(Actually goes out and hunts for high ability students) 
College actively encourages good college prospects to 
continue their education (e.g., tuition exemptions are 
granted to worthy students) .. 


C. Information secured from: 


i 
2. 
3. 
4, 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service I is carried out. 


Member of the personnel staff .........+..0eeeseeeee 
Member of the administrative staff . 
Member of the faculty .........--- es 
Member of the student body ..........-.-2-0. ee eeeee 


in meeting the needs of students: i! 


| 


| | | 
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() 
C) 
G) 
Ge) 
Oe 
() 
Cc) 
() 
C) 
Cy) 
() 


=I 0 +1 | +2 | +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
+ projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating ...--- siysa PAN aap e-o 0/0 ote) 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE II (WEIGHT = 1) ` 


“Admitting students in cooperation with secondary schools” 


A Phi 


ilosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 


above service: 


ty 
2. 
3: 


The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for Student adjustment and development ett ts 
The administration seemingly is undecided as to the 


merits of the service .....-+++2+++r 20200" pereti 
The administration believes in the service whole- 


heartedly s.s... eeren ntete PRIE TON H aere ; 


Remarks: 


C) 
C) 
G3 
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Provisions for the above service: 
1. College provides registration counseling and testing 
facilities fornew student@). 524. isa e a 
2. College secures from the high school— 
a) transcripta sen Enee e ee N Mace Metts Heat's oa a 
b) test results (may be from statewide testing pro- 
ATA E E a E AI A O: E A OE 
3. Admissions office utilizes known data regarding factors 
MER CSSATY FON SUCCESSE hA ste ria IE, DE, 
4. College admits non-high school graduates who have a 
good prognosis Of SUCCESS s.,n.. Ti eoe 
5. College provides for advanced standing of veterans on 
the basis of evaluation of in-service training and ex- 
periences, (This may include testing to determine edu- 
cational achievement) IP ISN eee cece ee eee eee 
6. College provides for advanced standing of all students 
on the basis of evaluation of educational achievement. . 


Remarks: 


G 


Information secured from: 
1, Member of the personnel staff .......... 
2. Member of the administrative staff 
3. Member of the faculty ........... 
4. Member of the student body ..............06seeeeeee 


Degree to which Student Personnel Service II is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


=1 j 0 |] +1 i] +2 T +3 


(Cy) 
oe) 
(Ro) 
eh) 
C3) 
(5) 
GE 
Ce 
>) 
C's) 
Co] 


Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; 
No service, Service Some service . Service meets Service goes 


EAS 


its ments 


Weight. numerical rating aeh asees asat AAAA a 


projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE III (WEIGHT = 1) 


“Orienting the new student to his college environment” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with Tegard to the 


above service: 
1, The administration does not consider the servi 
essential for student adjustment and development. . 


2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to ‘the 


TAa aa) | 


merits of the service ........... eiererelwiewed ge de ca 


ce as 


IT) 


> 


k; 
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3. The- administration believes in the service whole- 
heaftedly iia e deaa P EEL tree RR PR SE aS AA 


Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 
1. Orientation program is extended throughout the stu- 


dent’s first term in residence .........+++-seeeeeneces (|) 
2. Orientation program is conducted for each group of new 
students entering throughout the year ..... Be ne (Cap) 
3. Transfer students, as well as freshmen, are served by 
the program ......s.sseeeee- E OAR RA E G) 
4. Program includes group conferences with student 
leaders". ssoi tS EAE s Ei A REEE T A ER E 2 
5. Program provides for religious and social activities .:. ( ) 
6. Provision is made to acquaint new students with student 
activities on CAMPUS ....seeeesee eres reece ere e er eees EF 
7. Selected upperclassmen are utilized to help new students 
become acquainted with, and adjust to college feia Gi 
8. A handbook is provided for all new students .. EK AEN 
9. Orientation course of some form is offered ....... Dante «Cer, 
10. Orientation course reaches freshman and transfer stu- 
dents ...... etre Pe nent ear ae Bane: GD) 
Remarks: 
C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff ...... yi 
2. Member of the administrative staff .. ) 
3. Member of the faculty ......++++++5 5 ) 
4. Member of the student body .......+++.+++ aes yh ) 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service III is carrie ; 
out in meeting the needs of students: am 
| | | ‘A oli 
—1 1 0 | +1 | +2 l +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
“projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating ....++-++sserseseser sree ees () 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE IV (WEIGHT = 3) 


“Providing counseling services which, with the aid of diagnostic’ f 
facilities and other referral agencies, assist the student im adjusting 
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to and planning for his educational, vocational, emotional, social and 
religious growth” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development..... ( ) 
2. The administration is cornet undecided as to the 


merits Of the SCTVICE) iriste nyo sn pinsean annaas os gY Ca 
3. The administration believes, in the service whole- 

heartedly iricguiseitae pisces Erir en anneer i:et] (om) 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 

1. There is a clinical counselor (or counselors) in an all- 
campus capacity prepared to do general counseling, such 
as the analysis of occupational or educational aims or 
the relation of emotional problems to social, educational, 
religious, financial, and vocational adjustment ........ GS) 

2. In addition to the above, there are resource people avail- 
able for specialized information and help in the follow- 
AE ATEST La TONERI anaa D nisigiedje Five dye’ see 
a) Educational 
b) Vocational 
c) Religious .... 
d) Emotional . 
BY SOCIAL weenie cre 

3. There is a group of faculty members (not necessarily 
trained in counseling) who spend part of their time 
offering personalized services such as registration and 
curriculum advising, or acting as general sponsor for a 
group of students ..+.......00e000 EPR ata So E (o 

4. Some of the faculty act more fully as counselors and 
are given some release from teaching load or given 


aa AAA 


10. There is a system of articulation between campus per- 
sonnel services and faculty counselors ..............+ ( 


extra compensation ,..seissessesesroresreeceeruente" (6. 

5, An in-service training program is éatried on for. faculty 
sponsors and/or faculty counselors ........... ares ( ) 
6. Test result interpretation is available to faculty Bienibers ape) 

7. Diagnosis and remedial attention in the areas of study 
skills and speech are available seme Mens om stele seekers 30 (Gp) 

8. There is active use of occupational iagacme tion avail- 
able at a central agency .........sseeeees EEA E 

9. Group testing programs are utilized for counseling pur- 
POSES os. eeseeeseeeeeeseeeeees Reais PRM as co ak E +) 
) 
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11. Systematic effort is made to inform students and faculty 


of counseling services ©) 
12. Research is carried on to determine the effectiveness of 

counseling procedures, remedial services, and testing in- 

struments: n on ono a ierk iit Te CAAD) 


Remarks: (Please indicate here the number of clinical counselors 
who spend one-half or more of their time counseling students) 


C. Information secured from: 


1; Member of the personnel staff ...............+-+ NARS Ode 
2. Member of the administrative staff . SO) 
3. Member of the faculty .......... Renee ) 
4. Member of the student body «4... . a aia ove = RS K) 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service IV is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
| | ae | | 
=j 1 0 l TEAR +2 i +3 i 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; Need present; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating ....-..s...rrersterererree Ae (a 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE V (WEIGHT = 2) 


“Determining the physical and mental health status of the student 
and providing appropriate health service” 
A. Philosophy of the institution ‘studied, with regard to the 
above service: , } 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development..... (CRY 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 


merits of the service «...-++++++ : Giy 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 
heartedly ...essesesreeeesrreserereeeeee en iaa ( ) 
Remarks: 
B. Provisions for the above service: 5 of } 
1. Students, at least on entrance, receive clinical examina- Gr 


tion by a staff doctor .... ates ; 
2. Systematic attention is given to screening individuals 


with regard to emotional factors .....-..++-+++:+++++ ey 
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3. Complete records are kept of the findings pt the physical 


and mental health examinations ........4........00. 44 
4. The school provides adequate dispensary service SAE) 
5. Emergency hospital service is available .............. (Ca) 
6. The health service reports physical limitations to the 
academic counselor, the athletic department, and the 
mocational: counsels eseop asta cee Sras i + Gi) 
7. Systematic efforts are made to inform students on both 
physical and mental hygiene ......ssssssessesseresso C4) 
_ 8. Regular inspection is made of the plumbing and sanita- 
tion of college buildings; attention is paid to the health 
of institutional employees ...... 2 ARS ETONI T er ASA E 
Remarks: ' 
C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff .. es") 
2. Member of the administrative sta C=) 
3. Member of the faculty ............ T) 
4. Member of the student body ............00.0.eeeeues fai) 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service V is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
| | | | | 
-i | 0 | +1 | +2 | +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
_ No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected ` but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
5 r ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating ......-...s0.eseeees TENS Aa G) 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE VI (WEIGHT = 1) 


“Providing and supervising an adequate housing program for 
students” 


_ A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 

above service: 

1. The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development..... ( ) 

2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 
Merits Of Me service twas weve cee che than es cok ee se eo) 

3. ‘The administration believes in the service whole- ~+ 
heartedly ... 


Remarks: 


SF 


ian 
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B. Provisions for the above service: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Remarks: 


All students live in college-owned or approved resi- 
dences saene esanai 
There is regulation and supervision of health and safety 
measures in student residences .......+++seeeeeeeeees 
A placement service exists to place all students in col- 
lege-owned or approved residences according to the 
need of the individual student—with special regard for 
handicapped persons, foreign students, and students of 
racial or religious minority groups .....-...seeseeeee 
There is personnel direction and emphasis in the coun- 
seling program in student residences. This may include: 
(a) Personnel training programs for resident counselors 
and (b) an educational program for private house- 
holders s.e.sesssesesesekeere hiss o's ai OR Gane’ 
A program of social and cultural development exists as 
part of the group life in the student residences ....... 
There is student government within residences ....... 
An adequate referral system is in operation, relating 
special student problems to the appropriate academic or 
personnel agency .... 
The college or university has effective administrative 
supervision of non-university-owned residences—fra- 
ternities and sororities and private rooming houses .... 
There is systematic evaluation and change in the hous- 


ing program .....ssssrerererreersresernerrerrrerre 


C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff .....r.eseereeeere aut 


2. Member of the administrative staff .. 
3. Member of the faculty .......---- 


4, Member of the student body ..-....-.+++seeeeeeee a 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service VI is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


| 
— ape I ES tees lone hae 


—1 
l Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; 


( 
( 


( 


( 
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were 


Need present; l i 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
Ca 


E- Weight X numerical rating «..1+e++eserseseer secre ees 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE VII (WEIGHT = 1) 
“Providing and evaluating an adequate food service for students” 


nA. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard” to the 


above service: 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 


essential for student adjustment and development... . Ke) 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 

merits of the service ..........eeeseeeeeees fa att sia: CN) 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 

heartedly ..... PRAE AA EESE A E P G% 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 
1. College provides and/or supervises non-commercial 


TOO) SCLVACE: ao ia raap oieiccnis pandae aer ena aea io p apie EN 
2. The above food service is adequate for all students Who 

hice, Ct aie T or dy ier e AE rms t+) 
3. Member of health staff makes weekly inspection of food 

BOTRICO as a e asides cure iniuaaiste'a.siciein DANSAT EE tice eat C=) 
4, Food planning and preparation is supervised by a trained 

PRCA Ter ea gene O ei ath oe aire lel A SAARIA TASS (OAR) 
5. Medical examination is made annually and after illness 

of all food service employees ......--.seeeeerececees (Gime) 
6. Food services are available for student groups ........ ( ) 
7. Some attempt is made to socialize the meal hours (e.g., 

playing of appropriate music) ........+++seeeee seers Eas): 

Remarks: 


C. Information secured from: 


1. Member of the personnel staff .............-..055 55 Gy) 
2. Member of the administrative staff PAND) 
3. Member of the faculty ..............-. Beh.) 
4, Member of the student body .............-e-e eee tee Gi 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service VII is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
| | | I | 
ml | 0 | +1 I +2 l +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 


ments 


E. Weight X numerical rating ..s..... 0... oeenn oenen ts) 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE VIII (WEIGHT = 3) 


“Providing, 


ities” 


A. Philosophy of.the institution studied, with regard to the 


above service: 


1. The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development..... 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 
merits of the service ..... eee e reer e ce eee eee reels ` 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 
heartedly ...essssesrerepesoosessereseperreseserree 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 


1. 


There is a program of student activities which effec- 
tively meets the needs of students in the following areas: 
a) Student government .....s..srererrerrererrrrrt" 
b) Social organizations ........-++-+++ 

c) Publications 
d) Athletics ... 
e) Music ..... 
f) Dramatics 
g) Religious and social services ... 
h) Departmental or special interests . 
i) Honoraries ....-.++sseeeeeeert es 
j) Political organization 
Students give reasonable support to the student activi- 


Remarks: 


C. Information secured from: 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Member of the personnel staff .....-...2+s+seeeeeeee 
Member of the administrative staff . 
Member of the faculty 
Member of the student body .-. 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service VIII is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
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developing and evaluating a program of student activ- . 


o ov v Reema eee 


yee 
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| | l 


=) 0 1 FI 1 F2 i +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
F quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight >< numerical rating .. <s.» s.s. eopseee gop en esso 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE IX (WEIGHT = 2) 


“Assembling and making available information to be used in im- 
provement of instruction and in making the curriculum more adjust- 


able to 


the needs of individuals” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 


1, The administration does not consider the service as 
essential for student adjustment and development..... 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 
erita Of the SERVICE ein oc cle Peinas asdar armen ale 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 
heartedly We ds se sessu ses ATEN ETENA RRA, AA 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 


i; 


2. 


Objectives of the institution are clearly formulated and 
made known to the faculty and to the students through 
lectures, bulletins, and other communications ......... 
Syllabi giving objectives of the courses are provided for 
at least a majority of the courses .........0eeeseeeeee 
Student and former student population is studied as a 
basis for curricular revision ........0..+e0seeeeeeees 
Experimental attitudes and procedures are encouraged 
as shown by course revisions, instructional experiments, 
ai Comtes studies es n E n alak'e ave eens via 
Student and alumni opinion regarding curriculùm and 
instruction is systematically collected .............005 
Academic programs and class sections are arranged 
to meet individual abilities, needs, and interests of stu- 
dents ..... 
Instructors are Supplied with test and background data 
on students in their classes n.....sssseessereerecreo 


Remarks: 


EVALUATION REPORT FORM 


C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff ......... SEAE. <= 
2. Member of the administrative staff 
3. Member of the faculty ........... 
4. Member of the student body .........+++-.++5 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service IX is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


| | | | 


nannan 


weer 


=I | 0 | +1 1 F2 ] + 
Need present ; Need present; Need present; Need present ; Need present; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected butinadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating .....++++eseeee essere ee eee an GAY 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE X (WEIGHT = 1) 


“Providing and coordinating the financial aid and part-time em- 
ployment of students, and counseling the student who needs to obtain 


such help” © 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 

1. The administration does not consider the service as 

essential for student adjustment and development..... 

2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 


merits of the service ......se.ssereererrtereeerstrre 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 


heartedly sessssesseseienereherererereesenseneeete 


Remarks: X 


B. Provisions for the above service: 


1. Program of student aid is centralized or coordinated .. 

2. Loan funds are available .......- EIE e a Hoteles tie's 

3. Scholarships and fellowships are available and their ad- 
ministration is coordinated .....-..+++++++ A A Coes 

4. Part-time employment services are available to those 
who need it ..seesessereeseteseeees esteses etn i 

5. Direct aid is provided for the needy student ... {i 

6. Careful records of 2, 3, and 4 (above) are kept . 

7. Aggressive search is made for part-time jobs ... 

8. Financial counseling is available .+....---++++++++++ 

9. Aid program is related to the academic program of stu- 


dents ...seeeee eee OR E A ATE C 


a VO a a 
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10. Aid program is coordinated with the placement program (_ ) 


Remarks: 


C. Information secured from: 


» 1. Member of the personnel staff ...........-2+++ KEERA Sy Gr) 
2. Member of the administrative staff (Re) 
3. Member of the faculty ........ SGED) 
4, Member of the student body .......i...sssrssrerrrss C2) 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service X is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
| | | l | 
nee | 0 | +1 | +2 | +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating „sesoses esoeesesere.re E D) 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE XI (WEIGHT = 2) 


“Assisting the student to find appropriate employment when he 
leaves the institution and following up the student after he has left 
the institution” 


A, Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 


essential for student adjustment and development..... E) 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 

merits of the service ...........- Beets. coc trs ta Ak 3) 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 

heartedly sodno nenos nn hina SEAE ei naa re y a) 
Remarks: 


“Bə Provisions for the above service: 


1. Placement service is available for all students ........ Ca 
2. Placement services for different divisions and college 
PME epcoordinated issie sis Risien E DEN E 
3. Personnel records used in placement are complete and 
availablersd adien. teh. bsa0 serie eet Urea s RE) 
4. Surveys of employment opportunities and job solicita- 
tion are ‘carried out annually ....:.. s5551. neri Gs 
5. All students who desire placement services are given 
adequate instruction on application procedure ........ w) 


EVALUATION REPORT FORM 


All students registered for placement services are inter- 
viewed and counseled as necessary by the director or 
competent assistants .......0.+-eeeeee cece sete eens 
Current records are maintained on former students for 
continued service to them ........+ssesseeee esse tees 
There is a well-organized and continuing program of 
follow-up and evaluation for improvement of the service 
The service interprets to the institution the needs of the 
employment areas which it serves s..sseseeeeesereees 


Remarks: 


C. Information secured from: 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Member of the personnel staff .........+-+++eeeeeees 
Member of the administrative staff . 
Member of the faculty ...........- sae 
Member of the student body .......---.:+e esses eeeee 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service XI is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


weer 


=1 | 0 |] +1 | +2 | +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected butinadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 


E. Weight X numerical rating ....--++++++++++ AEEA RT 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE XII (WEIGHT = 2) 


a) 


“Keeping student personnel records and making them available to 
the proper persons” 
A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 


above service: 


The administration does not consider the service as 


il; 
essential for student adjustment and development. +... 
2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 
merits of the service ...-+++--.+-++0++> wee dept hi 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 
heartedly seess ceine IEEE RTs eliane atiae ” 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 


. 4 ? 23 
1. Personnel records are centralized for optimum use .... 


2. 


Pre-college data are included in the record ......-.... 


vw 
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Personnel records are brought up-to-date at least once 
peritermi oaii alata che mipralteiats wihre O T e N s. 
Training is given in the meaning and use of records... 
Student activity participation is part of the record .... 
Systematic attempt is made to disseminate information 
Record is organized for convenience ......... is ties ss 
Record system is flexible and changes are made 


CUNO ue p 


Remarks: 


C. Information secured from: 


1. Member of the personnel staff ......... E AAA T ATA 
2. Member of the administrative staff . 

3. Member of the faculty ............ 

4. Member of the student body ...............-. 


D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service XII is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


aaa 


wee eee 


were 


=I ] 0 I +1 ] +2 T +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present ; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E: Weight <-numerical rating .........0..cecceeerseccees ( 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE XIII (WEIGHT = 1) 
“Regulating student conduct to the end that the individual will be 


strengthened and the welfare of the group advanced” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 
above service: 

1, The administration does not consider the service as 

essential for student adjustment and development..... 

2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 


menitsOl the servicer, E Yie O ss al dl a.com 
3. The administration believes in the service whole- 

PEAREGIE da e Sein sien 3 de eeeeeceecceeesecs eee we 
Remarks: 


B. Provisions for the above service: 
1. The school accepts responsibility for the improvement 
of social and moral conduct of its students ........... 
2. Disciplinary measures are remedial rather than punitive 


ADS BUTE Wey cone ee Oe ee SS top cic cleo 


( 
( 
( 


3. The school is sensitive to student opinion in regulations 
pertaining to college community life .......-...+-.-++ ( 
4, The institution provides for varying degrees of indi- 
vidual responsibility ..... A PERERA S US ED ( 
5. Personnel officers contribute to the preliminary investi- 
gation of cases of discipline ...........++0+-+seee0ee ( 
6. Subsequent disciplinary action is an administrative © 
function ( 
7. Final disciplinary action in serious matters is in the 
hands of a group rather than an individual ........... ( 
8. Group welfare is not sacrificed during the treatment of 
an individual ......sseecesesers Be ee ARREN S, 
Remarks: 
C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff .......... Lagi a A NA A 
2. Member of the administrative staff il 
3. Member of the faculty ..........- ast BU ¢ 
4. Member of the student body .......-+++ iia pels seis Ç 


+ 
bA 
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D; Degree to which Student Personnel Service XIII is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 


| | ! | 


SSeS eS ONS 


a ae = 


= 0 +1 | +2 I ee i 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate © minimum Te- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 
E. Weight X numerical rating ....+-++1eseseeeeerer ences’ (Gy) 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICE XIV (WEIGHT = 2) 
“Carrying on research designed to evaluate and improve personnel 
functions and services” 


A. Philosophy of the institution studied, with regard to the 


above service: f ; 
1. The administration does not consider the service as 


essential for student adjustment and development. .... ( 


2. The administration is seemingly undecided as to the 


3: 


Remarks: 


merits of the service . . 
The administration believes in 
heartedly ...sseeeeeteetrreees rA ARS” HORS aE 


<t 
y 


e service whole- 


( 


) 
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B. Provisions for the above service: 


eee 


1. The objectives of the personnel program are clear to the 
cooperating staff members and are available for evalua- 
ION ss opis A Aa ke ae us. 
2. Institutional provision has been made for periodic eval: 
uation of personnel serviceS ......-0.seeeeeeeeeeeee ( 
3. In so far as possible, objective measures are used in 
evaluating personnel services ......++.+++++ Hormi. ( 
4. Results of the evaluation are interpreted for those con- 
cerned with the program ............- ead dade alas «0 comme 
5. Results of evaluation are used to improve the existing 
PLORLaM O A over TA ( 
6. Procedures are practical for the particular evaluating 
staff which must’use them ............0c0seeeessee0e ( 
7. Objective data are analyzed by accepted statistical pro- 
cedures ....... E? En PE E I aT EL A 
8. The institution publicizes significant findings ......... ( 
Remarks: 
C. Information secured from: 
1. Member of the personnel staff ...............00eeee ( 
2. Member of the administrative staff ( 
3. Member of the faculty ........ ae Q ( 
4. Member of the student body ..... CPES, SSSR comer G 
D. Degree to which Student Personnel Service XIV is carried 
out in meeting the needs of students: 
| | | | | 
—1 | 0 l +1 | +2 | +3 
Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; Need present; 
No service Service Some service Service meets Service goes 
projected but inadequate minimum re- beyond mini- 
quirements mum require- 
ments 


E. Weight X numerical rating ....se eee seoseis ss phe bisioa 


( 


y 
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SUGGESTIONS ON PERSONNEL PROGRAMS MADE TO 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS 


Both before and after World War II the author served on a 
number of college and university campuses as a consultant on 
their student personnel programs. Insofar as his records are 
adequate these were the Universities of Colorado, Florida, 
South Dakota, and Louisville; Washington, Miami, Indiana, 
Lehigh, and Drake Universities; Kansas and Washington State 
Colleges; Winona, Bemidji, and Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
leges (Minnesota), and Western State Teachers College (Mich- 
igan); Upper Iowa University; William and Mary, Middle- 
burg, Augustana, Morningside, Goshen, St. Mary’s, St. Cath- 
erine’s, Lynchburg, and Evansville Colleges. From the reports 
made to these institutions some recommendations have been 
selected that will illustrate the specifics that must enter into the 
planning and administration of student personnel programs, 


On Planning and Policy Making : 


“Të is suggested, therefore, that the president appoint a definite 
student-faculty policy committee to formulate a charter for all 
separate and joint responsibilities of faculty and students for stu- 
dent acivities. This charter may or may not perpetuate the present 
faculty activities committee or any other existing agency. Whatever 
is decided upon ought to be approved by faculty and students, then 
be taken by the president to the board of trustees, which alone has 
the power to delegate responsibility to the student body or to a 
student-faculty agency.” 

“There is a distinction to be drawn between the establishment 
of personnel policy and the execution of that policy. The policy 
under which a student personnel program operates should be estab- 
lished by a joint student-faculty committee appointed by the Presi- 
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dent. At — a report made and adopted in 19— might be con- 
sidered as a base policy with the new committee to provide a sup- 
plementary or implementing policy statement for 19—. With such 
a permanent policy committee on a continuing basis, the Dean of 
Personnel can then operate under a basic charter which is made 
flexible by the continuing action of the policy committee. This 
student-faculty personnel committee is distinct in function from 
what is sometimes established as a Student Personnel Council. A 
Council is made up of the heads of the personnel services, acting 
under the Dean of Personnel, and forms a kind of Dean’s Execu- 
tive Committee. The student-faculty personnel committee is, on the 
other hand, a legislative policy committee appointed by the President 
from nominations made by the Faculty and the student body council. 

“Tt is recommended that a personnel policy committee be estab- 
lished, possibly as an agency of the faculty. body, containing sig- 
nificant student representation. This may exist in some form of 
which I am unaware, but here the point stressed is the importance 
of having students feel that they have a part in the provision of 
needed services to students. Their suggestions as to how the serv- 
ices could be more widely utilized would be invaluable.” 


“A senate committee on student personnel is recommended with 
something like two-thirds faculty and one-third students, with sub- 
committees on (1) admissions, (2) counseling, (3) student activi- 
ties. This committee should set up a charter for student personnel 
work in all of its aspects and then continue to serve as a policy 
committee. It is essential that the student personnel program be 
given boundaries within which it can operate. There should be a 
clear understanding that it is a part of the educational program of 
the institution, with certain close relationships to the administration 
on one hand and to instruction on the other. This will provide a 
distinction between the legislative and policy forming function on 
the one hand, and the executive function. The student personnel 
administrator should carry out but not make personnel policies.” 


On Specific Student Personnel Services 


HEALTH SERVICE ; 
“The Health Service is directed by an’ apparently capable and 
devoted individual. The most serious handicaps there are with _ 
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respect to space and personnel, both of which are thoroughly under- 
stood by Dr. Every effort should be made by the administra- 
tion to assist him in securing more adequate quarters and in the 
more adequate staffing of his service. The most unified judgment 
secured from the ten students interviewed was their resentment 
at what appeared to them to be inadequate health services. The 
morale of the institution can be vitally affected by such an attitude 
upon the part of students, most of whom are veterans and accus- 
tomed to adequate medical services. 

“Two or three specific suggestions might be made. A twenty- 
four-hour dispensary service seems to be the most urgent need. 
This might be handled by providing for a night nurse and a medical 
corpsman in the dispensary during the night hours. A second rec- 
ommendation is that some publicity be given to the student body re- 
garding reasons for what are acknowledged to be inadequate medi- 
cal services, that is, reasons for delay in the development of quar- 
ters and the difficulty of securing personnel. The students should 
at least be informed that the administration recognizes the fact that 
the present health service arrangements are not complete or satis- 
factory and that improvements are on the way. The present quar- 
ters are very drab and a few gallons of paint would help enor- 
mously in providing the students with a somewhat better initial 
impression.” 


“Excellent physical facilities and an excellent attitude of the stu- 
dents towards the health service characterize the situation at 
seems to have the confidence of the students to a high degree. 
There is needed, however: 


1. A’ regular staff physician. s 

2. A regular mental hygiene or psychiatric consultant. 

3. A follow-up interpretation of the physical examination for 
each student, using recommendations made on the examina- i 


tion form by the examining physician.” 


€ 


FACULTY ADVISERS i 

“Tn the first place, you very much need a stronger training pro- 
gram for your faculty advisers than you now have. It was apparent 
from my meetings with students that the inaccuracies of faculty 
advisers on course and. curriculum requirements and their general 
failure to interpret and use test results lead to a much too super- 
ficial type of counseling. It results in some student resentment and 

af: f 
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I am certain in considerable loss of efficiency. . . . I believe that 
the full efficiency and utilization of the large instructional and 
equipment resources which the state has invested and made avail- 
able to these students can only be realized through careful counsel- 
ing as to student programming and matters of student adjustment. 
In other words, from a business point of view, we are investing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in equipment and instruction of 
the staff and not spending the extra few dollars that it takes to see 
that students get into the right courses and make the best use of 
facilities available. Furthermore, if student adjustment is poor, no 
matter how well planned their course is, they will be in no condition 
to profit from the instruction made available.” 


FRESHMEN ADVISERS 

“The freshman group was critical of the faculty advisers, be- 
lieving that their interest in the student was not too great, that they 
were overworked and had too many students per adviser, but also 
that too few of them were personally interested in the students. As 
I mentioned to the faculty, only two of the sixteen freshmen had 
returned to see their adviser more than the one time a semester 
required of them. The assignment of the students on an alphabetic 
basis is not liked by the students or advisers and this could be re- 
placed by a more individualized assignment.” 


COUNSELING on ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

“That the counseling services of the Dean of Students office be 
divorced from any responsibility for scholastically failing students 
and that this be considered the responsibility of the academic de- 
partments who will utilize remedial and counseling services as nec- 
essary. The counseling services must be known to exist for all 
students and not be identified with any one group. Furthermore, 
the academic success of students in any college should be a primary 
concern of the staff of that college. Sometimes this means the em- 
ployment of competent academic counselors on the staff of the Dean 
of the college who will use diagnostic and remedial counseling serv- 
ices that are established for the University as a whole as they are 
needed to supplement their services as academic counselors.” 


COUNSELING ON EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS 

“The second and most glaring deficiency lies in the apparent 
inattention to screening of emotionally maladjusted students and to 
the counseling of students having incipient difficulties or having 
outright emotional problems. This is one of the more serious diffi- 
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culties in the counseling program. It is recommended that a re- 
ferral relationship be developed with a psychiatrist for the treat- 
ment of more seriously disturbed students, even though such refer- 
ral would be used only infrequently. It is further recommended 
that if no clinically trained person is available on the staff, efforts 
be made to secure a person having adequate training for counseling 
with students regarding conflicts and problems that have not yet 
arrived at a serious stage.” 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

“You need a systematic campaign on the faculty and secretarial 
use of confidential information and records, As I indicated to you, 
there is strong feeling of student dissension regarding faculty gos- 
sip and the passing around of information which faculty gains about 
individual students. Furthermore, secretaries are held suspect for 
not being entirely discreet in the use of confidential information.” 


Dormitory COUNSELING 

“It is recommended that attention be given at once to the pro- 
vision in the two dormitories of qualified counselors whose func- 
tions will be to develop a social and cultural program in the dor- 
mitory as well as to act as counselors on individual problems, These 
counselors should develop a referral relationship with specfic indi- 
viduals and student personnel services on the campus, These coun- 
selors and the director of the dormitory should be responsible for 
the development of student self-government which will throw an 
increasing burden of responsibility on the dormitory students for 
the regulation of their conduct and the care of their rooms.” 


ORIENTATION COURSE 

“I believe that the present plan of an orientation course which 
meets as a group for three weeks and then changes into an indi- 
vidual counseling program and returns to a group program, 1s an 
excellent one and is to be highly commended. There should: be the 
utilization of reactions from both students and student counselors 
as to points of emphasis for the orientation program for the second 
three weeks’ period. In other words, all that has been learned by 
both students and student counselors with regard to the kinds of | 
problems and needs still apparent would be set into the reorganiza- 
tion of the last three weeks of the orientation program.” 

“The orientation course, on the other hand, came in for con- 
siderable criticism. They do not like the large class and the lack 
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of opportunity for questions and discussions. Many sleep through 2 
the course because there is so little chance of participation, and 


when questions arise in their’ minds, there is no way of getting 


their real interests met. It is apparent, as I discussed it with them, 
that they believe too many topics were covered and too superficial 
attention was given to many of the topics. Some material they felt 
they knew already. The study habits discussion is not carried over 
into actual practice, and there is no follow-up to see how students 
use the suggestions given. They almost of one accord wanted more | 
attention given to discussion of occupational opportunities and life- 
work. Perhaps some of the material covered under study habits was 
already familiar to them. What they want is help in putting what 
they know into practice. 

“Tt is believed a student evaluation of this course should be 
undertaken this:semester and the course kept as close to student 
interest as possible. Some plan for breaking up into small discus- 
sion groups is also necessary. In general, students should have a 
definite share in planning an orientation program and in partici- 
pating in it. A joint student-faculty committee should plan for next 
fall’s program, and serious attention should be given to the reaction 
of this year’s freshman class in the planning of next year’s orien- 
tation course.” s 


OFFICE SPACE 
“Make immediate provision for reception space for the dean of 


students’ office and the Veterans Administration counselors. This is 


at present a serious handicap to effective counseling.” 


FINANCIAL AID ; "$ : 

“There seems to be little specific attentifn given to these areas 
(placement and student employment) and the students would like 
to have more. It would be very valuable to have one individual . 
responsible for student loans, student employment, and student 
placement, so that financial need could be tied together on the one 
hand and so that the experiences of student employment could 
be carried over into full-time placement. Students would like’ to 
have systematic attention Poi to the exploring of job possibilities" 
downtown.” 


RECORDS oft 

“As you well know, you have some sped personnel records but” 
their coordination is faulty. Part of this would be helped eror- A 
mously by geographical centralization’ of the three or four person- 
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nel workers that you now have on hand. You’ve got a director of 
housing and that has become more than a dormitory job. ‘Such a 
person might also be located close to records and other personnel 
workers in your college. Certainly people like bi. AA , and 
should be in offices that have some central relationship to 
each other and easy access to records so that confidential records 
and public records can be kept straight and yet full use made of 
both kinds.” 


“My impression of the central personnel records in)the Regis- 
trar’s Office is that the university is interested only in the ‘scholastic 
side of a student’s life. There is almost complete lack of informa- 
tion of progress in other aspects of a student’s experience on the 
campus. Anyone using such records is immediately subject to the 
temptation of giving an undue amount of stress to scholastic prog- 
ress or lack of it. Such records do not really qualify as personnel 
records, but strictly as academic records and contain nothing re- 
garding a student's participation in student activities, part-time 
jobs, or financial progress, the individuals who may have seen the 
student in a counseling relationship and who may have other in- 
formation regarding him. It is difficult to see how information on 
the back of the green roster sheet can be justified. This information 
is already in the student’s folder in the same office, yet this informa- 
tion is asked for eight times during a student’s career.” À 


EMPLOYMENT RECORDS R 

“With regard to part-time employment, is is recommended that 
a more careful record be kept of all part-time employment. This 
information should be supplied to the placement officer in order that’ 


the proper use can be made of part-time work experience.” 


PLACEMENT 

“T made a few comments to Mr. about the Placement 
Committee report. I think that in general this Committee's report 
tends to draw a little more responsibility for counseling and place- 
ment to a central placement office than is entirely justified. It is 


very important to emphasize the centralization of placement rec- 
‘or individual faculty members to 


ords but to leave opportunity f f A 
make placements directly when this’ seems desirable. I think also 
_ that the report assumes that a great deal more of the vocational 
counseling is to be done by the Placement Bureau than is reason- 


able. 
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“Here again, the recommendation of this committee for an all- 
year Placement Service and for some secretarial help is fully as 
urgent as, if not more so than, the need for a full-time woman physi- 
cian. I simply do not see how £ can build up the Placement 
Service during these favorable times without this kind of all-year 
plan and clerical assistance. This is the time of all times to build 
a strong Placement Service so that it will be ready for the lean 
years ahead when field contacts and careful records will be so 
essential.” 


` 


“PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
“While it is admitted that attention to Frese on student char- _ 
» acteristics for the purpose of modifying curriculum and personnel | 
services is still a frontier concept for most institutions, it is recs 
ommended that a coordinating committee for research be appointed. 
This committee would be charged with the responsibility for study- 
ing students and former students and feeding information to those 
responsible for curriculum and personnel services. This can pro- 
+ vide a most vital source of information for constant modification _ 
of the entire educational program. It is a personnel service because _ w 
it deals with student needs and characteristics. For example: The — 
alumni of the institution can be asked to give their reaction to their 
experiences while here in school and the way in which these ex- 
periences related to both their vocational and community life afte: 
leaving the institution ; each senior class should be asked to evaluate 
their four years here and make recommendations for desired 
changes; a study of changing characteristics of students from one 
_ generation to the next needs to be made and the results ae 
` among the faculty.” 


TESTS y“ 
- “Tests need to be more discriminatingly selected. Each test 
- should be examined quite critically before adoption, and no test 
should be used for which there cannot be made a good defense for 
its validity and reliability.” 

“Tt is believed that a [test] battery with maximum prediction 
value could be constructed for each major grouping of studies in- 
“the college, such as pre-engineering, pre-medicine, business, etc. 

` The beginning battery given to students would thereafter depend i, 
* ‘upon their curriculum.” 4 
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Use or Tests * 
“Considerable attention should be given to the possibility of 
more nondirective methods being used in the selection and inter- 
pretation of tests. In order thatistudents will accept the test results 
more readily, it is important that they have a voice in the selection 
of the tests to be taken, and that the interpretation of the test 
results be in objective terms which do not reflect the opinion or 
judgment of the counselor.” y 


SCHOLASTIC LOAD AND AcTIVITIES ye 

“The constant pressure of heavy work loads upon students seems, 
most apparent. An eighteen-hour average schedule is heavier than 
is true at other institutions of comparable character. This results 
not only in constant pressure upon students to keep up and to avoid 


o 


taps 


elimination, but it prohibits their taking part in a sufficiently 4. 
rounded program of extra-classroom activities and experiences. — 


The students apparently feel this keenly, as was expressed both by” 
It is, 


a student group and in an editorial in this week’s 
therefore, difficult to appraise the value of student activities on the 


campus. Students would like more non-classroom experiences than - 


they are getting and it is necessary that they have them if is 
to maintain its reputation for educated and cultured alumni as well 


as those who are well-qualified professionally.” 


REMEDIAL CLINICS 3 
“Tt is-recommended that the three remedial clinics [Speech, 


Reading, and Study Habits], the Counseling Service, and the Bu- 
Teau of Measurements be brought together in one Counseling Cen- 


< ter. Training can still be handled by the teaching departments, 


but the services to students should be primary and should be the 
responsibility of the Dean of Students. ‘What services do the stu- 
dents get’ must not be secondary to research or training as far as 


student personnel services are concerned. j Ma 
“This is not to be interpreted as a criticism of the three clinics. 
s, professional, and overworked. But the or- 


The clinics as they now stand need a larger 
professional staff. In particular the reading and how-to-study 
clinics are being forced into a class function because of staff limita- 
tions, and there is ample previous experience to show that class 

work is not the answer to reading deficiencies.” 


They are conscientiou 
ganization is wrong. 


a 
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-InsPECTION oF Foop HANDLERS of 

“With regard to the food services, it is recommended that sys- 
tematic health inspection of all food handlers be made and that this 
inspection take place not less than once a term.” 


On Coordination and Administration 


“The basic need is for the coordination of the present scattered 
personnel services under a Dean of Students or a Dean of Student 
„Personnel. This office should be parallel in position responsibility 
to the Dean of Faculties, who coordinates instructional program 
of the various colleges and other instructional units suchas Library, 
Extension Department, etc., and the Comptroller or Business Man- 
ager who coordinates all physical functions and the maintenance of 
the physical plant. This places all functions, educational and other- 
wise, of the institution, under three second-level administrators who 
report to the President through the Vice President. These three 
top functionnaires are sometimes called deans and sometimes called 
vice presidents, but they should all be parallel in administrative 
authority and staff relationships.” 

“I sincerely believe that there is urgent need of coordination at 
the top level. The number of agencies independently reporting to 
you is somewhat unusual among institutions of the size of yours. It _ 
is certainly not a strength to have so many individuals and facilities — 
reporting independently and not actually attempting to coordinate — 
their work under strong leadership. Such facilities as the health 
services, the deans of men and women with their dormitory work, 
the supervision of student activities, placement, orientation, testing, 
and counseling—all of these need to be coordinated under a director 
of personnel. You.actually have a director of personnel by title, . 
but Dr. is only a director of “testing and counseling,” and 
I think the further step is most essential or your program will con- 
tinue to be crippled. Your institution is well ahead in testing and is 
not too dissimilar from many other institutions in its advising pro- 
gram, but it is actually considerably behind many other institutions 
in the area of coordination.” : 


: 


“It is recommended that a persistent internal public relations 
program be developed within the Dean of Students office for in- - 
forming both students and faculty more adequately of the personnel — 
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services existing on the campus. Many suggestions have been given 
by students and others as to how this could be done. The recently 
developed folder on personnel services was known by no one in the 
two students groups with which I met. Tt was suggested that this 
information be mailed to all students at the present time, and there- 
after to all new students. It was also suggested that with the - 
“smoke-ups” [mid-term warnings] be included some statement of 
the places where the student could go for help in improving his 
scholastic work. This should be sent in the same envelope with the 
“smoke-ups” so that he would be given some idea of remedying his 
difficulties at the time he receives information about them. It is 
believed by both students and faculty that new students should be 
apprised of these services, not during orientation week, but at 
spaced intervals during the first month or two months. A directory 
giving names and telephone numbers under categories of problems 
and needs that could be met by these individuals is another sug- 
gestion.” 

“This brings up a problem for the Dean of Students and the 
Associate Dean of Students. They are apparently having some 
difficulty in keeping from being regarded as policemen by the stu- 
dents. If they are to be effective counselors they must not be ex-, 
pected to administer regulations or the policemen concept will be- 
come prevalent. There is a strong carryover of this attitude for the 
office of the Dean of Students. In larger institutions the Dean of 
Students would be the administrative coordinator, or program and 
discipline counselors working under him (or her) would act as 
counselors’ without administrative responsibility. In an institution 
of this size some combination has to be worked out. The Dean of 
Students and the Associate Dean are apparently not connected in 
the student’s mind with police power insofar as they carry out the 
decisions of the various student government boards. There is some 


danger that in the management of the dormitories they will be 
ministrators, their use- 


forced into situations where, in acting as ad: i 
fulness as counselors would be impaired. Perhaps some entirely 
different person should handle the physical management and the 


enforcement of regulations in the dormitories. 
` “Perhaps the work of the Dean of Students as coordinator of 
1 services could be strengthened by more fre- 


all student personne. : 
quent direct contact between him and the President and by greater 
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use of the office of the Dean of Students as a position coordinate 
with but not subordinate to the office of the Dean of the College. 
This suggestion is not the result of any comment made to me by 
either Dean or anyone else. It is merely an observation on good 


personnel administration.” 
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pran of, with corollaries, 114- 
13 


zenon to therapy, 79, 81, 130, 148, 


Discipline 
administration of, 465-72 
committee on, 460-69 
concepts of behavior in, 455, 462-65 
definitions of, 450-51 
evaluation form, 556-57 
group as therapy, 464 
group versus individual, 456 
“law of marginal antisepsis,” 155, 
learning process in, 461-65 + 
as phase of institutional adminis- 
tration, 415, 417, 453 
principles of, 455-56 
Pumshineag concept, 451-54, 463, 
4 
relation to dean of students, 569 
students in discipline administra- 
tion, 469-71 
see Students, responsibility for 
Discrimination 
in admissions, 428-29 
Dormitories; see Housing, student 


Employment student, 353-54, 359, 
administration of, 275, 369 


in campus jobs, 372, 374 
criteria for providing, 361 


f 
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evaluation form, 553-54 
see Financial aid 
see Placement, job 
and placement office, 369-70 
record of, 
and scholarship, 364 

Ethics in counseling 
of confidential records, 440-41 
see Counseling 
ethical practices committees, 173 

Evaluation n 
complete report on, 542-58 
control of sampling, 490-93 
criteria of, 481-86 
definition of, 476-77 
of discipline counseling, 465 
see Follow-up 
interpersonal relations as criterion, 

502-4 

introductory studies in, 505-6 
need for, 475-76 
opinion as criterion, 499-502 


585 


see Fellowships 

and institutional philosophy, 353-54 
see Loans 

mee regarding, 365, 512-13, 535- 


recommendation on, 564 
see Scholarships 

and student mortality, 352 

survey of procedures, 378-79 n. 

types of, 358-60 

values of, 360, 363, 373, 380-81 
Follow-up 

in evaluation, 485, 488-90 

see Evaluation 

methodology of, in evaluation, 493- 


98 
in placement, 405-9 
see Research h 
in student employment, 372-74 
on student record, 
studies, 496-98 
Food service 


evaluation form, 550 

see Housing, student 
Fraternities and sororities, 262-65 
“Freshmen Week,” 275, 278-83 
_ see Orientation 


of orientation courses, 287- 

of over-all personnel program, 480 
of placement functions, 
precautions in, 507-8 

relation to research, 476-77 

report forms, 


7 


see Research General Educational Development 
research methods in, 486-90 Tests, 429 i 
of student activities, 271- 2: Group dynamics; see Group experi- 
validity and reliablity of criteria, ences à 
484-86, 507 Group experiences ; ty 
Extracurricular activities; see Stu- dynamics of, 221-22, 233-34, 242, o J 
dent activities ye A585) | aes pe 
evaluation of, 219-21 rs Tage, d 
Factor analysis as evaluation criterion, 502-4, by 
relation to validity, 105 group work and counseling, 226-28 É š 
see Research group work methods, 257-65 
Faculty advisers kinds of, 204-11 i 
see Counselor in discipline prevention, 457-59 
recommendations regarding, 561-62 in relation to placement, 387-88 
Family background, significance of, Nai X. 
see Information on student charac- values of, 204, 2112157 S87 Ah, OENE S 


Group therapy; see Therapy .. 4 


teristics 
Group work; see Group experiences fà 


Fellowships, 358, 361, 365 
criteria for providing, 361-63 
see Financial ai 

Financial aid 
administration of, 365-69 
and college admissions, 352, 369 
see Cooperatives, student 
counseling, 380-82, 
criteria for providing, 360-64, 377 
and economic determinism, 349-50 
see Employment, student 
evaluation form, 4 


Health of student; see Students 
Health services 
coordination of, 324-27 
evaluation form, 547-48 
examples of, 327-29 
and financial aids, 368 
history and status, 89-90 
and housing, 330-32 i 
see Mental hygiene 3 ú 
see Physical education a^ 
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Health services—Continued Leisure time activities; sce Group 
programs of, 336-37 experiences, kinds of 
recommendations for, 560-61, 568 Loans, 353-54, 359 
Honor councils; see Students criteria for providing, 361-63 
Housing, student see Financial aid 
administration of, 315-17 principles for administration of, 
director of, 316-17 ~“ ‘é 377-79 
director of residence halls, 309-12 report of policy committee on, 
evaluation forms, 548-49 53540 
form for inspection of, 532-34 
and health, 330-32 Mental hygiene 
history of, 294-95 see Counselor ý 
and scholastic standing, 295 and curriculum, 332 
in discipline, 458 = 
Information on student characteris- see Health services 
tics incidence of mental health need, 
acceptance of self-information, 152, 335-36 
156-57 in health service, 335-37, 343-47 
areas of, 88-91 
see Diagnosis h Needs 
errors in interpretation, 107-9 ` analysis of, 7-13 
longitudinal and cross-sectional, 87 as basis for discipline, 458-59 
normative and idiographic, 129 and philosophy, 6 
procedures for obtaining, 91-97 see Problems of students 
skills essential for interpreting, 100- relation to community agencies, 22 
6, 122 of students, 3 
Interests versus problem, 13 
as admission factor, 433 
measurement of, 93-96 Objectives of education , 
specific and pattern of, 90-91 see Philosophy of education 
Interview ià relation to evaluation criterion, 
q in college counseling, 162 481-83 
see Counseling Occupational information, 61, 62, 
Pi in placement, 400 391-92; see Vocational guidance 


as procedure for obtaining infor- Off-campus students 


$ 


< mation, 97-98 , 7 " inactivities, 247 
_ research on, 163-64 see Housing 
n A semantics in, 160-62 in residence program, 312-15 
ag specific suggestions for, 164-67 Orientation 
TL various uses of, 159 see Articulation 
Inventories, 93-96; see Tests gordinena EIER PRENA 
5] E ae courses, yi 
vie udiciaty groups ; see Students definition of, 274 
PA r Bi, T ka evea form, 544-45 
EY rship + > see Student assistants 
z E jes sponsor, 246; 260 use of student assistants in, 288-90 
vit è 


disctission leader, 265-66 
illustration: of ineffectual, 257-59 Part-time student employment; see 


in psychotherapy, 209-10 è Student employment 

in residences, 309-12 “i> Personal history blanks 

sample of leadership training pro- example of, 520-26 

gram, 527-31 see Information on student charac- 
see Student activities teristics 
surect leaders, 235-38 in personnel records, 444 
echniques in group work, 231-35 reliability and validity of, 445 
Ss Learning; see Discipline; see also use of, 92-93 
E Counseling Personality theory, 65-67, 113 
DE. 
4 
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Philosophy of education v 
and administration of student per- 
sonnel services, 416-17 
and financial aid, 353-54 
see Personnel point of view 
and placement, 385, 409 
and program developed, 34 
Physical education 
courses in, 340-43 
and health, 323-26, 338-43 
see Health services 
Placement, job yi 
administration of, 392-98 
and admissions office, 388-90, 403 
development of, 384-85, 393 
see Employment, student 
evaluation form, 
follow-up, 405-9 
and Pa employment, 369-70, 
4 
and philosophy, 385, 409 
procedures in, te 
recommendation on, 565-66 
records and forms, 399-400, 402-3 
relation to student personnel serv- 
ices, 386-92 
relation to United States Employ- 
ment Service, 405, 408 
surveys of, 385 n. 
and vocational counseling, 391-92 
Policies in development of student 
personnel services 
example of policy report (Appen- 
dix A), 511-14 
see Student personnel services 
Prediction 
in admissions, 427-28 
of behavior; see Diagnosis; 
Discipline 
predictor contamination in evalu- 
ation, 485-86 
as prognosis, 133-34 
Problems of students 
reported by staff, 10 
reported by students, 9-10, 12 
versus need, 1 
Psychoanalysis, 
Public relations 
and admissions, 42: 
see Admissions 
in admissions an placement, 390 
evaluation form, 
recommendation on, 568-69 
Punishment; see Discipline 


see 


Questionnaire 
in research, 491-92 


a see Evaluation 
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Reasoning 
see Diagnosis 
ee and deductive methods, 
Records, student personnel, 91-92 
anecdotal, K 


if ee 
confidential, 440-41, 444, 563 
cross reference plan, 440, 448 
cumulative, 438, 440, 442-43 
development of, 442-43 
a eee of, 437n., 438-39, 440, 
see Ethics in counseling 
evaluation form, 555-56 
example of, 520-26 
in health service, 335 
interpretation of, 
items to be included, 444 
Kardex, 443 
in placement, 399-400, 402-3, 407 
principles of administration, 438- 
41, 446-47 
purposes of, 436-37 
reasons for poor records, 435-36 
recommendations regarding, 


65 

reliability and validity of, 444-45 

jn student employment, 372, 56 

as a student personnel function, 415, 

“417, 436-38 i 

Referral techniques in counseling 

see Counseling 

in discipline, 46: 

principles of, 171-72 © 
Registrar | 

„see Admissions _ 

origin of, 418 ot oe 

and records, 435 | Me 

relation to ‘admissions, 419, 422. 
Reliability | ay AA 

overemphasis upon, 107: 

ratings, tests, Ta 

see Validity, ` ne 
Remedial clinics ae 

recommendations) regarding, 
Research © By: 

definition of, 476 w 

design for, 489, 493 n., 507 


~ see Follow-up, R 
need for, 475-76 $ 
personnel research studies, 478-90 


relation to evalt 
research methods 
486-90 : 


k L 90, 517-19 
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Research—Continued 

see Sampling 

suggested studies in, 505-6, 566 
Residences; see Housing, student 


Sampling 
bias in, 11, 498 
problem in evaluation, 490-93 
see Research 
Scholarships, 353, 356, 359-60 
amount of, 360-68 
criteria for providing, 361-63, 377 
see Financial aid 
ponele of administration of, 376- 


state and federal, 382 
Selection and recruiting of students ; 
see Admissions 
Semantics; see Interview 
Social adjustment, 89 
as factor in admissions, 433 
Sociodrama, 267-68; see Group ex- 
periences 
Sociometry, 222-24; see Group expe- 
riences 
Students 
academic mortality of, 352, 420 
adjustment on the job, 406-7 
admissions ethics, 420-22 
attitude toward counseling, 141-43, 
178-81 g 
see Case studies 
as counseling assistants, 73-74, 288- 


H “delinquency” of, 461 n. 


Aa lity ob placement, 404-5 
A" E need of, 351-57, 361-62, 
è 


health and financial aid, 362 
health as factor in admissions, 434 
honor councils, 471 

judiciary groups, 471-72 


ie _mores, 454-55 


sees Needs and problems of stu- 


ts 
obla uning information about, 86-91 
opinion in evaluation, 499-502 
Bate ie policy making, 50-51, 249- 


and personnel services, 22 

in planning health course, 341 

in planning orientation course, 284 

„pressures to attend college, 356 

recruiting of; see Admissions 

regulation of; see Discipline 

responsibility. for Se 256-57, 
306-9, 469-71 
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responsibility _ of, 
153-54, 156-57 
Nae government, 250-57, 304-9, 
student leaders; see Leadership 
types of, 14-18 
understanding of behavior, 450-55 
Student activities 
administration of, 244-57 
development of, 242-43 
director of, 244, 250 
in dormitories, 281-303 
evaluation form, 551 
evaluation of, 271-72 
see Fraternities 
see Group experiences 
leadership training program for, 
527-31 
record of, 436, 444 
and scholarship, 242, 567 
varieties of, 244, 24: 5 
Student assistants’ 
otsai for student counselors, 
see Students 
see Training of counselors 
Student personnel point of view, 4 
in financial aid, 363-64 
and philosophy, 4-16; see also Phi- 
losophy of education 
publication of American Council 
on Education 
Student personnel services 
see Administration of student per- 
sonnel services 
development of, 30-35 
development of policies regarding, 
48-52, 53, 249-50, 559-60 
example eps, committees, 535- 


factors influencing development of, 


24, 
list of, 24, 25, 542-558 
related to placement, 387 
survey of, 35 n., 442-43 
and women on campus, 33 
Student self-government; see Stu- 


in counseling, 


dents 
Student union, 271 


Tests, psychological 
use in admissions, 426-28, 433 
books regarding, 96-97 
moronen interpretation of, 108-9, 
1; 


see Information on student charac- 
teristics 
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in orientation program, 279-80 selection and training, 190-98 

as procedure for obtaining infor- student counselors, training 0 
mation, 93-97 517-19 

projective, 94-95 

recommendations regarding, 466- Validity 


67 see Evaluation 
Therapy nature of, 104, 107-8 
see Counseling relation to factor analysis, 105 
in discipline, 460-62 see Reliability 
group therapy, 208-11, 458-59, 285- of tests, 105 
87 Veterans pit 
major procedures in, 159-60. college enrol inent, 354-55 
psychotherapy, 159, 462 Vocational guidance 
relation to diagnosis, 79, 81, 148 follow-up study, 495 } 3 
Training of counselors job adjustment as evaluation cri- 
areas of training emphasis, 193 terion, 48. 5 i 
see Counselors, see Occupation jaforme i 
inservice training of, 197-98 relation to pees 391-92 
institutions providing, 198-99 survey of, 442 ` 
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